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“They eat their meat 
r-r-a-w, my friends. They 
tear it to pieces with talon- 
like fingers, and they wash 
it down with b-r-r-rr!” 


he Blow-Off 


THE FIRST OF THE STORIES OF 


oy 4. B. Yates 


Author of the ‘‘Major Miles’’ stories 


j xwy iltH an exhilarating fanfare of 
\W/ trumpets, four blonde young 
| | ladies mounted on milk-white 
steeds caracoled gaily at right angles across 
the courthouse square of Babylon, and 
headed up the main street. They were the 
heralds and advance guard leading the 
parade of the mighty Bulger & Runyon 
Consolidated Circus, Wild-West, Menagerie 
and Hippodrome. 
Happy Haines, tall, youth- 
fully and undeniably good- 
looking, from a coign of van- 





“When I said that ladies 
were free,” he qualified, “I 
should have said red-haired 
maiden ladies of sixty- 
five years and upward.” 


At Babylon — 


“HAPPY HAINES” THE “GRIFTER” | | 


Illustrated By 
Frank B. Hoffman 


tage opposite the First National Bank, viewed 

the spectacle with approval. It was an ideal 

circus day. The May sun shone out bravely in 

the heavens, and both sides of the main street 

were lined with farmers’ wagons. Spectators 

stood in solid phalanx, crowding the sidewalk 

to the curb. Abetted by any kind of luck, the 

afternoon’s performance would be a turn- 

away. scant SEO 
With the eye of experience, Happy os, rahe tS : 

Haines appraised the sur- le es 

roundings. Up and down the Mie fo a 

street he could see the vendors 9.7. aa oat ) 
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of balloons and whips doing a land- 
office business. The pitchmen had all 
they could attend to, and here and there 
he noted the pickpockets and light-fin- 
gered gentry, otherwise known as the 
“dips” and “guns,” worming their way 
snakelike, in and out through the holi- 
day crowd. 


APPY felt a certain righteous ex- 

ultation. “It’s a real burg!” he 
soliloguized with intense appreciation. 
“Why, I only had to mit the chief 
twenty-five iron men an’ a bunch of 
reserves, so’s he put the blinkers over 
both eyes. I could ’a’ bought the town 
hall from him for forty, an’ I cut the 
reader fifty-fifty with the city clerk. 
It’s a ten-to-one shot that everybody’ll 
be fat to-night.” 

Happy’s beatitude was short lived, 
however, because as_ the _ heralds 
rounded the turn, they pulled up mo- 
mentarily, in order to allow some heavy 
wagons to pass. Then a tall, dark man 
left the sidewalk and passed over to 
where the girl nearest him was sitting 
on her horse. He was Vicksburg Slim, 
a “gun” who had recently joined. He 
laid his hand in a caressing way on the 
animal’s neck, and from where Happy 
stood, he could see he was addressing 
the rider with the easy familiarity of 
an old acquaintance. The latter evi- 
dently enjoyed his sallies as she bent 
forward laughingly to reply. Happy 
Haines scowled. 

“That new gun is sure some fresh 
guy,’ he muttered. “He must ‘ve 
thought he could make a hit with Carrie, 
but he don’t know that gal. If he aint 
careful, it'll be the blow-off right here 
at Babylon for him. He’s like a frog, 
because a frog don’t never look where 
he jumps. His work is as coarse as a 
nutmeg grater—he couldn’t catch a 
whale in a mud-puddle!” 

With a supreme effort, Happy shook 
himself together. The discipline of the 
circus prevailed over all things. He 
made a megaphone out of his hands as 
with clouded brow he wheeled about 
abruptly. 

“Look out thar, folks,” he shouted, 
“look out, everybody. Hold your horses 
—the elephants are comin’ !” 
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ISS CARRIE BURBANK, pre- 

miére equestrienne of the mighty 
Runyon & Bulger Consolidation, and 
Happy Haines had been sweethearts 
since childhood. The girl was de- 
scended from an old and honorable 
family of riders. Her parents died 
during her infancy, and under the tute- 
lage of a maiden aunt, she had virtually 
grown up with the organization. The 
oft-occurring lovers’ quarrels which she 
and Happy indulged in always formed 
food for relaxation and amusement for 
all the other attachés. 

Owing to certain misunderstandings 
at this particular time, Happy and the 
girl were not on speaking terms. She 
took feminine delight in tantalizing 
him, and she could diagnose the angles 
of his character better than he could 
himself. To her, he was as clay in a 
potter’s hands. On Happy’s part, his 
admiration of the rider was single- 
minded. His relations with woman- 
kind began and ended with Carrie. 
Consequently, as the course of his true 
love progressed, or met reverses, he 
was either in the seventh heaven of 
delight, or down in the depths. 

Although not born of circus parent- 
age himself, Happy Haines was classed 
by those who traced their lineage to the 
white tops from time immemorial as 
one who “belonged.” When he was 
about five years old, force of circum- 
stances had “joined him out.” Down in 
Mississippi one day, at the time when 
the Runyon & Bulger organization was 
transported from town to town on 
wagons, the big river overflowed its 
banks, carrying devastation in its course. 

With the hungry waters all but envel- 
oping them, the show-people made 
Herculean efforts to escape annihila- 
tion, and they eventually reached a 
zone of safety. Then, as the big red 
conveyances were being unloaded, a 
razor-back discovered a diminutive tot 
curled up on the canvas in the band- 
wagon. The lad crawled out, shook the 
curls out of his eyes and laughed cheer- 
ily. “Hello, circus folks,” he chirped. 
“Where are we at now?” 

“Where did you come from, boy?” 
interrogated the boss canvas man. 
“Where are your folks?” 

















The little fellow pointed toward the 
dark, seething waters behind them. “I 
aint got no real folks,” he replied sim- 
ply. “The last I saw of the folks I 
lived with, was the hull house goin’ 
lickety-split down th’ river. I was over 
to the circus lot, helpin’ to lead the 
ponies, so I clumb into the band-wagon 
and fell asleep. . Are you folks goin’ to 
put me in jail?” 

The canvas man laughed and called 
the boss. Happy’s future was decided 
long: before the circus horn was blown 
at the cook-tent for breakfast. He was 
joined out, and started to belong. For 
want of a better name, and by reason 
of the infectious laugh, he won the 
sobriquet of Happy. The Haines part 
of it was added for no other particular 
reason, probably, than its alliteration. 

Happy began at the bottom of the 
circus ladder and climbed laboriously 
towards the top. He knew no other 
world. 

At the time I write of, the itinerant 
circus man was a lineal descendant 
of Ishmael. Every man’s hand was 
against him, and he, on his part, was 
neither slow nor reluctant to retaliate. 
In the great, big, intensely human 
school-house of the white tops, Happy 
was initiated into its creeds and ethics. 
He was taught to tegard all outsiders 
as natural enemies. This book of new 
commandments ticketed and labeled 
every sheriff and marshal as one who 
demanded a price for the protection 
that, more frequently than not, they 
did not deliver. Every towner was an 
individual who regarded the circus as 
fair game, and took frequent oppor- 
tunity to despoil it. It was an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. All the 
circuses of that day carried grafters 
and gun-men, dips, big-mit artists and 
confidence impresarios. In most towns 
visited, they purchased high-priced pro- 
tection from recalcitrant officialdom. 
Happy knew that whenever an accident 
happened, whether it was the fault of 
the circus people or not, a cloud of pet- 
tifogging lawyers would swoop down 
and attach the paraphernalia, holding it 
in durance until such time as, more fre- 
quently. than not, an unjust settlement 
was effected. 
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Happy had experienced what it was 
to leave town between suns with the 
mattresses of his bedding barricading 
the windows of the wagon he slept in, 
while he flattened himself out on the 
floor to escape a fusillade from belliger- 
ent bucolics. _He had seen the guy- 
ropes cut, and the big top set on fire. 
More than once, he had taken his life 
in his hands, in endeavoring to stay the 
onward rush of a herd of stampeded 
elephants. So it was that, as he grew 
to manhood, he learned the lesson of 
the wandering foot. Only foolish and 
timorous people stayed in stated places 
for any lengthy period. To his own, 
he was taught to be unquestionably 
loyal. To be dishonest or recalcitrant 
with them was regarded as the most 
heinous crime, all of which, of course, 
may not be considered strictly ethical 
in a workaday and commonplace world. 
Still, it is as old as Holy Writ, as an- 
cient as the first sin, as new as the last 
forgiveness. 

Happy’s duties with the circus were 
multifarious. The Runyon & Bulger 
show carried no excess baggage. Pri- 
marily, Happy was the mender, which 
is another name for official adjuster. 
When the circus arrived in town, it 
devolved upon Happy to square the 
Chief of Police, so securing immunity 
for the grafters traveling with the 
show. He took with him the money to - 
pay the license and other municipal 
fees. In circus parlance, the license is 
called the “reader,” and Happy yielded 
to no man for versatility of resource, in 
reducing statutory exactions in that 
respect. Happy also was supposed to 
officiate as press-agent back with the 
show. He visited the newspapers, 
shook hands with the editors, planted 
the day’s stories and pictures, and dealt 
out the official transportation. 


HEN the parade had passed with- 
out accident or mishap of any 
kind, Happy Haines bent’ his steps 
toward the circus lot. There his duties 
merged into the management of the “kid 
show.” Outsiders referred to it as the 
sideshow. In official dictum, it is 
called “The Annex.” 
Happy hastily mounted the rostrum. 





As he entered the pad-room, he could see 
a little figure curled up on one of the 
trunks. . . . . “I knew you'd come, 
Heppy, I knew you'd come,” cooed the girl. 











The crowd would follow the parade 
back to.the lot. He was due for the 
first opening. As he blew his whistle 
to notify the performers that he was 
about to make his ballyhoo, two coffee- 
colored individuals, with spears in their 
hands and altogether naked excepting 
for coonskin breech-clouts, necklaces 
of bear claws, and sandals, made their 
appearance and took their places beside 
him on the platform. Accompanying 
them, was an attendant, carrying an 
immense hunk of raw meat impaled 
upon a pitchfork. They were the much 
advertised cannibals and wild men. 

Happy stood silent, waiting for the 
crowd to gather. From the adjacent 
street floated the syncopated music of 
the returning bands. The heralds were 
the first to appear, and as they cantered 
past the kid show, Carrie glanced 
saucily upward, and laughingly ad- 
dressed the girl who rode beside her. 
Instinctively, the young man felt that 
he was being made the subject of a 
pleasantry. 

Happy Haines sighed heavily, but 
business was business. The crowd had 
begun to gather about the platform and, 
with swift appreciation of possibilities, 
he scanned their upturned faces. Then, 
waving a long, declamatory arm, he 
lifted up his voice. The every-day 
vernacular of the circus fell away from 
him as a garment. He took on the 
grandiloquent air of an orator. 

“Ladies are free,” he shrilled in high 
staccato, “lay-dees are fre-ee! That’s 
what I said, my friends, and I ex- 
pect you all heard me. Lay-dees are 
fre-ee!” 

A little bevy of giggling schoolgirls 
made swift movement towards the en- 
trance of the sideshow, but found their 
passage barred by a dusky doorkeeper. 

Happy raised a warning finger, and 
laughed. It was a frankly boyish ex- 
pression of mischievous delight, so 
wholly infectious, withal, that the audi- 
ence laughed with him, without exactly 
knowing why. 

“When I said that ladies were free, 
my friends,” he amended smilingly, “I 
forgot to qualify that statement, and I 
crave your indulgence. I should have 


said that red-haired maiden ladies, 
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sixty-five years of age and upwards, 
could enter this marvelous attraction 
without money and _ without price. 
They are absolutely free—free as the 
air we breathe, and the management of 
the mighty Runyon & Bulger Consoli- 
dated Circus, Wild-West, Menagerie 
and Hippodrome have authorized me to 
extend to them our hospitalities.” 


HE women in the concourse below 

him nudged each other and purred 
appreciation. This good-looking young 
scamp was affording amusement. 

“What!” resumed Happy, with an 
admirably simulated air of disappoint- 
ment. “Can it be that there are no sub- 
scribers—no angels to decorate the 
coop? Huh! Birds of paradise must 
be scarce this season. It is with a 
heavy heart, my friends, that I pro- 
ceed. I feel lonesome.” 

He paused briefly, shot his cuffs and 
straightened his tie. Then, with the 
air of one who would impart confiden- 
tial tidings, he began: 

“Those of you who have never 
delved deep into the mysteries of the 
unusual, will do well to listen to what 
I have to say. Those present who 
would drag from the innermost recesses 
of old Dame Nature’s conscience one 
of her most carefully guarded secrets, 
will follow me and receive a liberal 
education. 

“Come closer, my friends—closer— 
still closer. Th-e-r-e—there, that will 
do. I thank you.” 

Happy’s voice sank almost to a whis- 
per. “The marvelous mystery of the 
creation,” he breathed, “the untoward 
exemplification of the unusual, the 
fantastic phenomena of far-away fatal- 
ism, the miraculous manifestation of 
man’s malformation, the quaint and 
curious mysteries of the remote islands 
of the South Sea—has at incredulous 
expense been brought to your very 
hearths and homes.” 

He ceased momentarily, to let this 
amazing conglomeration of words sink 
in. Then, waving a lean hand, palms 
outward, he pointed to the copper-col- 
ored aborigines beside him. 

“These unfortunate beings you see 
here, my friends,” he intoned solemnly, 
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“are wild men and cannibals. They eat 
their meat raw. I call your attention to 
this immense hunk of beef that you see 
here, held by an attendant and impaled 
upon a pitchfork—it represents their 
daily ration. Lift it up higher, Bill— 
higher—still higher! Lift it up until 
all can’ see it. They eat their meat 
r-r-a-w, my friends! They tear it to 
pieces with talon-like fingers, and they 
wash it down with br-r-r-rrrr—” 


Y this time, the spectators had 

wedged themselves into a solid mass 
before him, as they waited on his 
words. Anticipation, backed by curi- 
osity, was written on every face. The 
psychological moment had arrived. 
Above everything else, Happy Haines 
was an artist: he felt all the joys of 
the mighty tragedian who, glancing 
over the footlights, sees his audience 
hanging breathlessly on every intona- 
tion and movement. 

Out of the corner of his eye, he noted 
that the dips and guns had distributed 
themselves judiciously among the 
crowds, and he smiled sardonically as 
he observed that Vicksburg Slim was 
standing immediately behind a pros- 
perous looking farmer. 

“You will pardon me for a digres- 
sion, my friends,” he hummed with the 
utmost earnestness, and with rising 
inflection, “but, while I think of it, I 
want to remind you of something that 
may be to your advantage. 

“Tt has been stated frequently that all 
circuses aré a cloak for grafters and 
thieves. You have heard that assertion ; 
everyone has heard it; and I am not 
here to maintain that these ill reports 
have no foundation. There are un- 
doubtedly traveling organizations of 
lesser note which have been justly 
accused, but such things are not per- 
mitted with the mighty Runyon & 
Bulger organization. I take this oppor- 
tunity, my friends, of explaining how 
you are safeguarded. We carry with 
our executive staff two detectives, for 
the sole and only purpose of seeing 
that our patrons are protected in every 
manner, shape and form. But never- 
theless, it is a wise thing to assure your- 
selves, before you pass into the annex, 
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that your money and valuables are in- 
tact. An ounce of prevention, my 
friends, holds as good on a circus lot 
as it does in a church. Assure your- 
selves, my friends, assure yourselves.” 
Every man’s hand traveled swiftly in 
the direction of his pocket-book. Every 


‘woman present gripped with nervous 


tension the receptacle containing her 
most treasured possessions. 

At times, Happy Haines was in- 
spired, and now he gave a manifesta- 
tion of positive genius. “Just one 
thing more,” he amended. “I don’t 
think that I ever addressed a gathering 
that looked more patriotic. If I am not 
mistaken, we feel the same regarding 
the great political leaders of the day. 
I am not a politician myself, but I was 
born and bred where the sagebrush 
blooms eternal, the great, big, glorious 
West, my friends.” He paused for an 
instant, with arms outstretched in dec- | 
lamation.. In another sphere, Happy 
would have been a powerful exhorter. 
He possessed all the wild imagery 
which has made many a great preacher 
famous, and well he knew it. 

“All who are for Teddy—for Teddy 
—our own Teddy Roosevelt, next 
President of the United States, lift 
both hands,” he shouted, with ecstatic 
intonation. “All who are for the flower 
of the West, for the only man who ever 
understood us, lift both hands and give 
three cheers. Now all together, broth- 
ers! Yip—yip—hoor-ray! That’s it— 
once again, hoor-ray! Hoor-ray! Now, 
tiger—tiger !” 

From stentorian throats rose a West- 
ern yell of approval. Every hand 
went upward, every face was alight 
with the fires of enthusiasm. As 
Happy scanned the excited crowd, he 
noted pocketbooks leaving their habitat 
with deft celerity, and chuckled in- 
wardly. Happy was only human; he 
could not but feel the great glory of 
achievement. 

“Gee!” he soliloquized, “T’ll sprinkle 
sawdust in me soup, if every leather in 
Babylon isn’t skinned by supper-time. 
At that, I have to hand it to Vicksburg. 
He lifted that simp’s poke before he 
got his hands higher’n his collar. He 
better come clean, though, when he 
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walks up to the wagon. If he sidesteps, 
there'll be somethin’ doing!” 

As the cheering died away, he again 
commenced speaking. 

“Just a word, my friends. Should~ 
any of you miss anything after the per- 
formance is over, or during its con- 
tinuation, if you will come and report 
the amount of money or article you 
lost, we will be very glad to set our 
detectives to work in order that it shall 
be recovered. But, as I was saying, 
however, when interrupted by my 
solicitude for you, you see these men. 
As I was about to remark, they drink 
blood — br-r-r-r-r-r-r-rrr ! — buckets of 
it, my friends, and they eat their meat 
raw. They have no speech, and there- 
fore no means of communicating with 
the world. They cannot articulate. The 
old chief, here, who bears upon his 
body many honorable scars of heroism, 
in order that he should be honored by 
his tribe, underwent some terrible tor- 
tures, as a climax to which he severed 
four toes from his left foot, establish- 
ing his right to leadership ‘ 

“But these are only two of the attrac- 
tions offered for the nominal sum of a 
dime. These are only two. There is 
Prince Amarabalous, the thinnest, skin- 
niest, slenderest man alive. You 
couldn’t find his shadow with a search- 
warrant, my friends, because he 
doesn;t make one. He is the only liv- 
ing, breathing human being who could 
do a leap for life through the eye of a 
needle. 

“Then, my friends, there is the 
Countess Olga, dear, playful little Olga, 
the most magnificent and compelling 
specimen of voluptuous womanhood on 
the face of the globe! She tips the 
scales at four hundred pounds, and 
she’s heart-whole and _ fancy-free. 
Added to this, she will tell your past, 
present and future. Give her a trial, 
give her a trial. Little Olga is the orig- 
inal seeress from Seeressville. 

“But, walk inside, my friends, walk 
inside and see the mightiest. of the 
world’s wonders for a dime. Children 
under the age of four years, when 
accompanied by their parents or guar- 
dian, are free. And do not forget, my 





friends, that countless millions of folks 





have been edified and educated, thou- 
sands upon thousands have gone away 
to their homes marveling.” 


S the crowd filtered rapidly through 

the ropes leading to the side-show, 
Happy Haines slid down from the 
rostrum and wended his way towards 
the pad-room. The dressing reserva- 
tion for the women performers was 
situated to the left of the entrance, and 
that of the men to the right. As Happy 
was passing through the connection, he 
met Carrie Burbank face to face. For 
several days, he had not spoken to the 
girl, even avoided her, but now there 
was no help for it. She was the first 
to break the ice, however, and did so 
in such a cavalier manner that it put 
the former on the defensive. 

“Hello, Happy,” she exclaimed non- 
chalantly, ‘‘are you still with it? Some 
of the folks were saying over at the 
cook-tent last night that you threatened 
to walk away.” 

Haines halted abruptly, stammered 
and blushed. He was clearly at a dis- 
advantage, and the girl was not slow to 
diagnose his symptoms. 

“Well, Carrie,” -he droned, folding 
his arms and making a lame attempt to 
scowl, “well, Carrie, what have you to 
say for yourself?” 

“Eh? Plenty, Happy,” she retorted 
glibly. “I never was at a loss to say 
something for myself, was I? But I 
can’t figure where you come in.” 

She put her hands coquettishly up 
towards her hair. Each finger was 
decorated to the knuckles with rings of 
various caliber and consequence. As 
the diamonds flashed in the sunlight, 
Haines remembered, not without a 
pang, that the major portion: of them 
resulted from many a day’s arduous 
labor on his part. 

“No, Happy,” protested the girl, 
“you just make up your mind that you 
aint got nothing more to do with me. 
You don’t suppose I could ever entrust 
my future happiness to you? And that 
talk you have about marrying me is 
just foolishness. Happy, you’re that 
reckless with your money!” She shook 
an admonitory finger at him, and the 
diamonds glistened with added reful- 
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gence. “No, Happy,” she concluded 
with every manifestation of supreme 
conviction, “you’re just too reckless; 
that’s what you are.” 

“I done my best, didn’t 1?” protested 
Haines. “I'll leave it to yourself, Car- 
rie. Aint I done my best every way for 
you? Do we ever hit a town that I 
don’t hand you all the press notices, 
an’ sidetrack the whole troupe? Aint 
I in Dutch with all the kinkers around 
here because I’ve done it? Why, here’s 
to-day’s paper with your picture on the 
front page, and a long story about the 
society girl that left Nob Hill for 
the sawdust ring an’—” 


“LORGET it, Happy,” interpolated 

the little rider. “Aint I often 
told you how set I am against pub- 
licity? None of us artists care for it 
any more. Look at Maude Adams; 
I'll betcha if you’d pull any ‘front 
page’ stuff on her, she’d have you 
arrested. She wouldn’t. let a news- 
paper guy hand her a ripe peach. And 
wasn’t you tellin’ me yourself how 
John Drew’s agent goes around, just 
beggin’ the papers not to mention his 
name? This vulgar caterin’ to the 
multitude looks like cheap hall-show 
stuff—” 

“T suppose you have throwed that 
scrap-book of yours into the discard?” 
rejoined Happy Haines, ironically. 

“Never you. mind that scrap-book,” 
warned the little rider. “Never you 
mind about it. I guess it’s mine, to do 
as I like with. What spelt your finish 
with me was the summer you was over 
to the other show, an’ you was drawin’ 
down the big thing. When the snow 
started to fly, you was picked as clean 
as a Thanksgiving turkey!” This lat- 
ter remark was accompanied by an- 
other comprehensive flourish of the 
diamond-bedecked hands. “Yes, yes, 
Happy, you’re a nice boy, an’ I’d do 
anything in the world to help you, but 
you’re past redemption—that what’s 
you are.” 

“And so this is the blow-off, Carrie?” 
interrogated Happy Haines solemnly. 

“The band is playing ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ Happy,” she rejoined. “You’re 
all right, but you aint worthy. Look at 
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Kitty Carroll, who married that. big 
millionaire up to Minneapolis—and as 
far as riding was concerned, you know 
what you once said about her.” 

“What did I say? I wasn’t rappin’ 
her, was I?” protested Haines. 

“Well, perhaps it wasn’t a rap, but I 
remember your telling me one night 
when we was goin’ down to the cars, 
‘Never mind, Kiddo,’ says you, ‘you 
can ride rings around her. Whenever 
I see her, she is either climbing on a 
horse or falling off.’ ” 

“This talk of yours aint on the level, 
Carrie. I know all about you women. 
It’s a way you got.” He was making 
a blustering and heroic attempt to 
rehabilitate himself. 

“Sure it is, Happy,” responded the 
little rider rapidly, “and you know lots 
about women, you do. So does an 
infant in arms.” 

“That Vicksburg guy aint in this at 
all, I suppose,” hazarded Haines with 
an effort to return to his old happy-go- 
lucky manner of speaking. ‘Anybody 
that could see an elephant with a bell 
on his neck walkin’ across the street, 
couldn’t overlook him.” 

“He’s a perfect gentleman, and lots 
of folks around here might take exam- 
ple by him,” attested the rider with 
biting emphasis, and possibly finding a 
certain sense of security in the abstract 
trend of the conversation. “He cer- 
tainly has been everything that he 
ought to be, since he came on the show. 
What’s more, he’s a forehanded man. 
You ought to hear the plans he has for 
his own carnival company next sum- 


mer. And perhaps you think that I 
aint been offered the star engage- 
ment ?” 


“Next summer, did you say, Car- 
rie? Next summer?’ mocked Happy. 
“That guy will be cookin’ for a Dago 
railroad camp long before the leaves 
are the size of a squirrel’s ear. You 
just train along with him, and you'll 
be playin’ Little Eva in a Tom show.” 

The girl wheeled haughtily on her 


heel. “Hereafter, Mr. Haines,” she 
exclaimed, “we meet as_ strangers, 
and—” 


“It’s snowin’ again, Carrie,” broke in 
Mr. Haines. “It’s goin’ to be awful 

















stormy outside to-night ; I kin see that. 
I think I’ll beat it while the goin’s 
good—” 


HAPPY HAINES strolled sullenly 

back towards the front door, his 
whole being shaken by the calamity 
which had befallen him. There he met 
old Al Runyon, the senior partner of 
the firm, and the man who had brought 
him up from boyhood. 

“You’re not lookin’ like yourself,” 
queried the former anxiously as they 
stopped to gossip. “What’s the mat- 
ter? Has that girl been puttin’ you 
over the jumps again?” 

“Not me,” protested Happy Haines 
with an air of bravado, “not me.’ She 
and I split out long ago. If I thought 
I was goin’ to fall for any frail, I’d go 
jump in the lake. Oh, huh, you got it 
down wrong, ‘Gov’nor.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” responded 
the old man. “You’ve got an apology 
comin’ to you if I have, Happy. But I 
never could sense what was the matter 
with you and Carrie. She’s a nice, 
good girl, Happy, and I don’t know any 
fellow in the show business that has a 
better future than you have. You two 
are always scrappin’ like a couple of 
kids over a toy. Why don’t you pull 
that old cave man stunt on her? Just 
walk right in an’ marry her, whether 
orno. I’ll see that neither of you want 
for anything.” 

“Marry her?” retorted. Happy 
Haines, with an unusual display of 
offended dignity. “Marry her? I 
wouldn’t marry that woman if she was 
the Queen of Sheba.” 

“Well, you might do worse,” re- 
sponded the old man gravely. “Still, 
it’s none of my funeral. A _ sky-pilot 
once told me that marriages was made 
in heaven, and if that’s true, Hap, 
you’re too far away from there to 
bother about it. But say, talkin’ about 
business, what do you know about 
Vicksburg Slim, that joined out over at 
Denver? He claimed to be a_ wise 
grifter, but he don’t turn in much.” 

“He’s got me faded, Gov’nor,” re- 
sponded Happy Haines. “He’s like that 
English dip that once was over here. 
You remember the gink that sported a 
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single cylinder cheater? I never could 
make him, and every time I tried real 
hard, he pulled a cloudy on me. Has 
Vicksburg turned in yet? He’d ought 


~to’ve done something while the mob was 


2.95 


on the lot this mornin’. 

“Eleven dollars and a half, an’ a 
silver super,” responded the proprietor 
in aggrieved tones. “I’m beginnin’ to 
think he’s holdin’ out on us. Why, 
only a few minutes ago, I had to 
smooth down the feathers of an old guy 
that claimed to have lost a hundred an’ 
forty. I had an awful time, squarin’ 
him. None of our regular boys got it— 
that’s a sure shot.” 

“Prosperous lookin’ guy with the 
brown overcoat and a black slouch 
hat?” interrogated Happy Haines. 

“That’s him,” declared the circus 
man. ‘What do you know about it ?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” responded Happy 
Haines nonchalantly, “only I need some 
of that loss-of-memory specific, if I 
didn’t see Vicksburg with my own eyes 
make the touch an’ his get-away. He 
stood right in front of me, when I was 
makin’ my openin’, an’ I will say that 
I never saw a leather lifted cleaner and 
nicer. When I called for three cheers 
for Teddy, that Vicksburg guy went 
after it like a hook-an’-ladder company 
goin’ to a tenement fire. An’ so he 
flimmed you?” 

“That’s about the size of it,” 
responded old man Runyon. “He 
claimed he had to go over the lot with 
a fine-tooth comb, to corral what he 
did get.” 

“T seen Sea-lion Bill in town, when 
we was makin’ the parade,” vouchsafed 
Happy Haines somewhat irrelevantly. 
“Tt’s a dollar to the hole in a doughnut, 
that this guy don’t know Sea-lion.” 

“Chances are, he don’t,” responded 
Runyon, “especially as Vicksburg aint 
traveled with the big top before, but 
worked the fairs an’ conventions. 
Better round Bill up an’ tell him I want 
to see him important. I guess it’s about 
time to red-light that guy, an’ Bill’s the 
boy to smoke him out.” 


ATER in the afternoon, things be- 
gan to happen for Vicksburg Slim. 
As the crowd came surging out of the 
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main tent from the matinée, a stout, 
husky looking individual might have 
been seen standing in front of the kid 
show, ostentatiously counting a huge 
roll of yellow-back bills. In the flash- 
ing of an eye, Vicksburg made him, and 
whispered to a fellow-dip: 

“Get the big simp, Bill,” he wheezed. 
“He’s countin’ a bunch of kale over 
there that a Harlem goat couldn’t eat up 
in a week. Give him the hurry-up 
thing, an’ watch your Uncle Dudley lift 
the leather.” 

As the stout man replaced his pocket- 
book containing the bills in the inside 
pocket of his coat, a newspaper was 
thrust rudely in his face, while the 
holder of it bumped into him so hard 
that he was rocked back on his heels. 
The culprit backed away, apologizing, 
murmuring something about the crowd, 
and deprecating his own awkwardness, 
while the deft hand of Vicksburg Slim, 
who had circled until he stood beside 
his victim, crept swiftly and stealthily 
towards the pocket containing the 
money. He had all but succeeded in 
withdrawing it, when his wrist was 
grasped by a huge, ham-like hand that 
gripped it as if it had been held by a 
vise. ‘Vicksburg spun around rapidly 
on his toes, and found himself encoun- 
ering the angry glare of Sea-lion Bill. 

“You cheap grifter!” hissed the lat- 
ter. “You poor come-on! Did you think 
I was a sheet of paper, that you could 
tear me off, or have I wandered so far 
from my parentage that I aint got no 
reg’lar name? You must hail from the 
home of the baby lobster. What are 
you shiverin’ for? Did you never hear 
of Sea-lion Bill? An’ who juned you 
into thinkin’ you was a stake horse, 
when you aint even a cheap sellin’ 
plater ?” 

Vicksburg Slim tugged with might 
and main to get away, but his efforts 
were futile. 

“You know what I’m goin’ to do with 
you,” resumed the big man. “I’m 
a-goin’ to feed you to the lions, you 
tin-horn!” He beckoned to an officer. 
“You’ve been double-crossin’ every- 
body,” he continued in an undertone, as 
the policeman approached. “There aint 
a man in this show that hasn’t seen the 
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petty larceny creepin’ up your arm 
since you landed. Now we got you, an’ ~ 
it’s up the river for you.” 

The minion of the law advanced 
and deftly slipped a pair of handcuffs 
over Vicksburg’s wrists. 

“It’s a job you folks framed for me!” 
wailed Vicksburg, as his countenance 
assumed an ashen hue and his knees 
knocked weakly together. 

“Call it anything you like,” attested 
the big man, “but the next time you 
join out with the griftin’ show, and 
you're in the same frame of mind, jail 
is the only safe place for you. If you 
was to be let run around loose, your 
hide would be hangin’ on the fence, and 
the buzzards would be playin’ tag with 
what was left of your gizzard.” 


’ 


N the little world of the circus, news 

travels quickly. The story of Vicks- 
burg Slim’s undoing percolated swiftly 
from the cashier in the wagon to the 
pad-room. In the women’s dressing 
tent, the premiére equestrienne heard 
it without comment. Later on, old man 
Runyon accosted her as she came 
through the connection to do her prin- 
cipal act. The senior owner of the 
Runyon & Bulger shows looked like 
anything but one who could have been 
entrusted to play the rdle of Dan 
Cupid. 

“Too bad about Happy, aint it, 
Carrie?” he droned, apparently irrel- 
evantly, as he paused beside her. “‘It 
just breaks me all up to think of it.” 

“What’s wrong with him? What’s 
happened? Tell me quick, Gov’nor,” 
breathed the little rider, with flushed 
face and parted lips. 

“Oh, nothin’ that will hurt him,” 
drawled the old man. “I guess it’s all 
for the best, but I got a wire this after- 
noon from the big show, and they want 
him to come over there as general 
agent. I didn’t think Happy would 
ever leave us, although, of course, this 
is a big rise for him. Still, latterly, 
lie appears to have got kind of dis- 
couraged.” 

He paused and focused his gaze upon 
the flag-pole. The little rider hung her 
head while she flicked the ground 
nervously with her whip. 
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“I'd hate to see that boy go away 
from here, Carrie,” he resumed, as he 
prepared to move on, “if there was any- 
body around that could prevail upon 
him to stay, it would be a good time to” 
get busy.” 


"THE night concert was drawing to a 
close, and Happy Haines was lean- 
ing disconsolately against a quarter 
pole, when old man Runyon accosted 
him. “It’s a long way to the cars, 
Hap,” he vouchsafed in confidential 
tones. “I was just through the pad- 
room, and I seen Carrie sittin’ there 
all alone. She must’ve been late gettin’ 
dressed, an’ the rest of the women 
went off without her. Hadn’t you 
better go back, Happy?” 

“Well, Gov’nor,” replied that worthy 
loftily, “perhaps I had, but I’d just as 
soon somebedy else had the job.” 

As he entered the pad-room, he could 
see a little figure curled up on one of 
the trunks. He coughed apologetically, 
but before he could announce his com- 
ing in the orthodox manner, the little 
rider sprang up to meet him. By the 
uncertain light of the torches, he noted 
that her pretty face was tear-stained, 
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and Happy Haines forgot all his resolu- 
tions to preserve a stern demeanor. 

“T knew you’d come, Happy, I knew 
you'd come,” cooed the girl. “The 
Gov’nor was telling me about how you 
were going away, and I’m worried to 
death about it. You’re not going to 
leave me, are you, Happy? Just say 
you're not; tell me your own self you’re 
not!” 

And then the same old smile that 
gained for Happy Haines his sobriquet, 
but aided and abetted by what in the 
flickering light seemed to be the kindly 
graces of benediction, flitted across his 
countenance. He moved forward and 
encircled the girl with his arm, drawing 
her closer to him as he whispered: 

“What did you do it for, honey? 
Why did you badger me so? You had 
me goin’ around here like a crazy man. 
Tell me, hon, what did you do it for?” 
The little rider snuggled closer and 
sighed happily, as she purged her soul 
of the sin of coquetry. 

“You’re a king, Happy,” she mur- 
mured, “a real, regular royal king, 
that’s what you are—an’ you mustn’t 
mind that foolishness. It’s just a way 
all women-folks have.” 
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Davy Burnaby and six London 
Gaiet) eater beauties in 
“To.night’s the Night.” 
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‘They are advertised as the pick 
of England’s most beautiful _ 


and attractive chorus girls. 


LONDON’S IDEA OF CHORUS BEAUTY 


F RONT-ROW Beauty as the Brit- 
isher sees her, in contradistinc- 
tion to Broadway ideals, is thin, lean 
and languid, given to blondeness and a 
certain _ es reposeful 
se hauteur. 


y 2 There 


George Grossmith 
and chorus group in 


the London importa- 
tion, ““To-night’s the Night.” 


pallid lack of that piquancy of im- 
pudence and elusiveness that charac- 
terizes the American interpretation of 
fair face and form. Among the beau- 
ties in this season’s musical importa- 
tions from London, one notes an incli- 
nation towards blondeness that proves 
almost an obsession. There is, too, a 
tendency towards — er-r — slender- 
ness, and a soulful sprightliness. 
Critics credit them with better 
stage presence than the chorus girls 
of this side, and they undoubtedly 
have better voices. 
But who looks to the chorus for 
voices ? i 


Photographs ~ 


by White, 
New York 
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The Stage As 


Seen It 


I Have 


THE JOBS THE AMATEURS CAN’T 
GET IN NEW YORK, DANCING, SAL- 
ARIES, AND VARIOUS OTHER TOPICS 


By George 


In collaboration with 


JUST a. few words to the stage- 
struck and about what we 
u think of them. 

As a bald fact, vanity is the major 
impetus towards the stage. One-half 
of our recruits come helter-skelter 
through a desire to be admired. An- 
other one-fourth are in search of Life 
with a capital L. 

Good looks and nothing else never 
won stardom for anybody. And good 
times are not tied‘on the stage door. 
Those who follow the profession for a 
livelihood are, generally speaking, day- 
and-night laborers. If they don’t work, 
they starve. Only a small percentage 
find time to mix work and pleasure. 

One of those Pomeranian sort of 
girls brought a letter of introduction to 
me, and a desire to go into the chorus. 
Papa, she emphasized, was rich. 

“Things are so terribly dull at home,” 
she fluffed. “I want to get out and see 
Life.” 

“He’s not working for us,” I said. 
“You'd better go somewhere else— 
home, I’d advise.” 

She pouted and slumped out. I'll bet 
she told her friends she didn’t like 
“that Mr. Cohan.” I met her on the 
street a year or so later. 

“I got a job,” she said proudly, “and 
I’m going to have a small part next 
season.” 








M. Cohan 


Verne Hardin Porter 


“Been having those good times you 
talked about?” I asked. 

“I didn’t know what a good time 
was,” she admitted. “I know now— 
it’s being able to work at something 
you like. When I first went to work, 
I couldn’t understand why there 
were no stage-door Johnnies hanging 
around; and none of the other girls— 
the kind I liked—seemed to know any. 
Anyway, many of the girls were living 
at home, and taking vocal lessons, or 
studying dramatic art, or taking up 
dancing, and they didn’t have time for 
‘good times.’ I met a few men, though, 
and they took me out to dinners and 
dances, and all that, and I thought I 
was seeing Life with bells on it. Then 
the stage manager told me that if I 
didn’t ‘buck up,’ I would lose my job. 
I didn’t care much about the job as a 
job, but I didn’t want the disgrace of 
being discharged. I asked the other 
girls what he meant. They said I’d 
have to cut out the late hours and par- 
ties. I was losing my health, too. So 
I went to work; I got interested; then 
I began to enjoy it—really to study it. 
Now I am taking vocal lessons and 
dancing.” 

That is one of the morals I want to 
point—that it takes the beginner at 
least a year to realize that the work is 
a serious proposition. Before that 
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time, stage duties appear inconsequen- 
tial and amusing. Everything seems to 
lack reality, and the beginner, believing 
this is a place of amusement, wants to 
be amused. Finally they wake up, all 
of them—frequently outside. 


MATEURS come to me in flocks. 
“What have you done?” I ask. 

“T have been in amateur perform- 
ances, and I always made a hit,” they 
reply, probably. “And everyone says I 
am perfectly fitted for the stage.” 

I have heard that about a million 


times—no, two million times. I'll an- 
swer it once more: “Don’t believe 
what ‘everyone’ tells you.” Some- 


times,—nine-tenths of them don’t know 
what they are talking about, anyway,— 
they tell you what they really believe; 
more often, they tell a white lie as the 
line of least resistance. 

On the stage there is a necessity for 
dramatic instinct, which is, more or 
less, good taste and a knowledge of 
what the public wants and when they 
want it. If an amateur can know those 
things, I'll yell quits. I have watched 
amateur performances that followed 
every known rule of what not to do; 
and the audience covered them up with 
the soft salve of “That’s little Nellie 
Green—isn’t she cute?” or “That Jones 
boy is just too handsome for anything.” 
They didn’t expect anything good when 
they went there, and usually they get it. 
Everything is lovely; Nellie Green and 
Jones are told how rattling good he or 
she was, and usually they believe it. 
That’s youth. When they grow up, 
they learn to believe the bad things 
they hear about themselves, and forget 
the compliments. 

In the theater, now, you go up 
against the all-important factor of an- 
ticipation. You disappoint your audi- 
ences at the cost of your professional 
scalp. At the amateur performance, no 
one was disappointed because no one 
expected anything. Put those same 
players in a regular theater, with seats 
at two dollars each and no personal 
interest included, and you’d have the 
newspapers on your neck, your firm in 
bankruptcy, and your ushers striking 
for a raise. 
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Let the amateur drive this fact into 
his head: metropolitan theater man- 
agers and producers do not want him. 
They haven’t the time or the patience 
or the money. So don’t come to New 
York looking for a job—you may have 
to walk home. You may have all the 
ability in the world, good looks and 
stage presence, but the metropolitan 
producer has not the time to teach you 
the technique and mechanics of the 
stage, exits and entrances, the getting 
of effects, inflection, carriage, ease, con- 
viction and seriousness. The amateurs 
all say they will work seriously, but 
they don’t do it. They can’t. 

When a player comes to us from 
stock or from some other line of theat- 
rical work, we show a gleam of interest. 
He has proved several things to us: 
that he has a certain amount of stick- 
to-itiveness ; that his rough edges have 
been worn off; and that he is amenable 
to discipline and knows what he is up 
against; that he probably takes his 
work seriously; and that he must have 
more or less ability, or he wouldn’t 
have held a position. That fact in it- 
self is a guarantee. 

We can’t afford to run training 
schools. We are not instructors—we 
are employers, buying ability. 


EARLY every girl believes she is, 

or could be, a wonderful dancer. 
In a few cases there is foundation for 
that belief. However, in nine cases out 
of ten their assumption is based on a 
knowledge of a half dozen ballroom 
dances and perhaps a few fancy steps. 
(That doesn’t count for A B C even 
in the chorus.) They are certain they 
can dance better than most of those 
girls they have seen on the stage. And 
that may be true, too—after a year’s 
preliminary work in the chorus, in- 
struction in and out of the theater, and 
application to it during every one of 
their waking hours. 

Another thing, too: we don’t have 
to hire untrained people here, even for 
the chorus. Sometimes it seems to me 
as if ten thousand amateurs must come 
to New York each year looking for 
chorus jobs. Do they get them? Not 
often. They don’t appreciate the fact 
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that we have the whole country to draw 
from. So why bother ourselves with 
them? We can get trained people for 
the same wage—just as good-looking, 
just as capable, just as fresh and clean, 
and a thousand times easier to handle. 

If you want to go on the stage, 
go anywhere else but to New York. 
There are two sorts New York wont 
stand for—the beginner and the fail- 
ure. We want only the top-notchers— 
and we can always get them. 


ANCING must come naturally. It 

must be born in you. Then comes 
a long siege of training. I have made 
dandy dancers in a year—taken girls 
out of the chorus and developed that 
something they didn’t know they had. 
I-can see a girl or man dance once 
and judge fairly accurately whether he 
or she can learn more. I can take fifty 
girls I know, out of the different 
choruses, and put on a new show with 
a dozen numbers, in twenty-four hours. 
I couldn’t make any sort of a showing 
with amateurs in two months. With 
a group of male beginners, I probably 
would have to work longer. They are 
much slower than girls. 

My success as a dancer illustrates the 
value of knowing your audience and 
its likes. When I was called the best 
dancer in America, I was probably the 
worst. When I was a really good 
dancer, as a youngster, no one thought 
anything much about me. Why? Be- 
cause there were five hundred others 
doing the same thing. I was simply 
dancing, and dancing, in itself, doesn’t 
interest the public. They want some- 
thing out of the ordinary, something 
they have never seen before—and 
something, no matter how simple it 
really may be, that appears difficult. 

I was twelve years old when I de- 
veloped my eccentric dance. I had 
danced for two or three years and 
found that it came naturally. I was 
one of the best boy dancers in the 
country. But my audiences didn’t know 
that. They didn’t care. I was only 
one of those dancers. I began to learn 
that Art with a capital letter might give 
a fellow a lot of: personal satisfaction 
but that it didn’t have that effect on 
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the other chap. Old-time dancers, the 
best in the business, were getting small 
salaries, and likewise, small, apathetic 
auttences. Those fellows who were 
making the money, we looked down 
upon—they were not dancers, we said ; 
they were freak steppers. But they 
were getting the money. I decided to 
become a freak. 

I was rehearsing at a Buffalo theater 
one Monday morning, and the musical 
director started “Coming Thro’ the 
Rye” for my dance.. That didn’t satisfy 
me, so he brought down an Indian 
dance. My ordinary steps would not 
fit in with the music, but I saw a chance 
for some fine freaking. Now, I have 
always made it a point to have my 
dances tell a complete story—get some- 
where. That melody suggested contor- 
tions. So I put on a contortion dance. 

For that week I was the talk of the 
town, and wherever we went, the man- 
agers demanded my eccentric dance. 
Whenever I felt that I had “played out” 
my dance,—that it was becoming stale, 
—TI invented another. I evolved the lazy 
dance, in which I used a feather duster, 
pretending to dust the furniture on the 
stage, taking long leaps in the midst of 
a step, beginning slowly and languidly 
and lazily, and then letting the music 
quicken me to rapid action. 

Next, perhaps, was the standing-still 
dance—one of the most copied of 
them all. 

And so I say that it is not well-devel- 
oped, accomplished dancing, wherein 
one follows the regulation, basic steps 
accurately and gracefully, that the pub- 
lic wants: it is novelty. I have been 
on variety bills with the best straight 
dancers in the world, and they have re- 
ceived a bare measure of applause, and 
I have fairly torn the house down. 
They could dance all around me—but 
I got the applause. 

As for the present-day dancing—I 
mean the turkey-trot, the tango, the 
maxixe, etc.—all I have to say is that 
it is as old as the hills. Throw saw- 
dust on the floor and serve beer instead 
of champagne, and the present-day café 
dancing craze brings us back to Coney 
Island as it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. 
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| TOOK a couple of boys out of vaude- 
ville, where they had been doing won- 
derfully difficult steps, and put them in 
one of my musical productions. They 
never had made much of a name for 
themselves, but I could see that they 
were real dancers. I had them put on 
some freak steps, and they became the 
talk of the town. Any high school boy 
could have learned their dances in two 
weeks. They told me they felt rather 
foolish. 


“That’s all right,” I said. “Go ahead 


feeling foolish, but keep on giving that, 


dance.” 

I could name you a dozen of the 
best-known dancers in this country who 
never even think of putting on their 
best steps. If they did, their salaries 
would drop. Fred Stone, for example, 
is one of the best dancers in the world. 

“Give them something eccentric,” he 
holds, “something outside of the true 
art of dancing.” 

His scarecrow dance in “The Wizard 
of Oz” set the amusement-loving public 
on fire. Why? Because it seemed the 
last word in eccentricity.. Later, he was 
looking for an eccentric dance and saw 
a Cherokee Indian doing some lariat 
work. That struck Stone as an idea, 
and he determined to mix a bit of lariat- 
throwing with buck dancing. He 
passed the remainder of the summer 
practicing on his dance from eight to 
ten hours a day. He made a hit—be- 
cause no one had ever seen anything 
exactly like it. 


PERSONALITY and magnetism will 
quadruple the dancer’s weekly pay- 


check. If the dancer has magnetism, 
the audience will not watch his feet; 
they will watch his face, his shoulders 
and his figure. Therein lies the value 
of contortion dancing. Just-a-dancer 
will get from seventy-five to a hundred 
and fifty dollars a week; Mr. Dancer- 
with - personality - and - magnetism — 
which imply brains—will get five hun- 
dred dollars a week. For he can act his 
dance and let the play of his feet be only 
a part. He will do any number of odd 
things to sustain interest. It isn’t al- 
ways true that the dancer’s brains are 
in his feet. 
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A quarter of a century ago there 
were a hundred good step-dancers to 
one to-day. No variety bill was con- 
sidered complete unless it had one or 
two straight dancing acts. These 
dancers were giving the best there was 
in them, working and learning all the 
time, and wrapped up in their profes- 
sion. They thought of their art first, 
and their pocket-books last. That, per- 
haps, is the reason they didn’t pro- 
gress. 

Like every other art dependent upon 
applause, step-dancing as an art has 
declined. Although we have some 
splendid dancers now, they do not take 
their art so seriously. For, as I have 
said, the most difficult steps are wasted 
on the audience. To-day you will find 
better dancers—as dancers according to 
the old-time style—in the cafés than 
on the stage. They are the ones who 
dance for the love of dancing, and will 
not corrupt their art with all sorts of 
eccentricities. 

Your average person in the audience 
has a vague notion that all dances are 
sort of impromptu affairs ; that this step 
and that are performed on the spur of 
the moment. But the man who knows 
the laws of dancing, knows that each 
step must be planned out in advance—a 
dancer can tell, before he tries a sug- 
gested step, whether it is feasible—and 
then worked in through infinite labor. 

The routine of a dance must be as 
logical as a bit of music. Each step 
must not only be feasible within itself, 
but it must harmonize with those that 
precede and follow it. They must each 
tell a chapter, or an incident in a story, 
as the buck dance does. 

The tango, the maxixe and other 
new-fangled ballroom dances are laid 
on the basic principles of the well- 
known fancy dance steps. They are 
love dances, languorous, soft and sug- 
gestive of the romance of the South- 
land. If you go into them thoroughly, 
you will find that each one tells a story 
logically and effectively to one who 
studies dancing. 

Watch some dancer closely, and you 
will note the play of emotions; em- 
phasis, and finally a picture will grow 
out of his steps and evolutions. 





THE STAGE AS I HAVE SEEN IT: 


AFTER all, the highest art is in giv- 

ing the public what you think it 
wants, not what you think it ought to 
have. Doses of higher intellectualism 
prescribed by high-browed, soulful-eyed 
students of the classics are never taken 
seriously, if they are taken at all. You 
can be an artist without being an idiot; 
you can be a master without being a 
tyrant. You can get down on the 
ground and talk to your public face to 
face without losing caste. 

That is the solution of reaching your 
audience—talking to it on a common 
footing; giving it something it knows 
about, with the sauce of novelty to 
make it palatable; giving it entertain- 
ment, if you promise it entertainment, 
in spite of what the Great Minority calls 
classical. I believe in the Rule of the 
Majority ; if that Majority decides that 
burlesque is classical, I am willing to 
admit that it is. 

To me, salaries tell the story; and 
the human element in a performance is 
what brings the money. Just now, with 
the war serving us tragedy and drama 
with every newspaper edition, the light, 
frothy show is the money-maker, and 
in consequence, the farce comedian and 
the musical-comedy star are getting the 
highest wage. 

But theatrical salaries are not what 
they are believed to be, even on Broad- 
way. Not many leading men _ in 
dramatic productions on Broadway get 
more than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week when they are working— 
and the best ones seldom get work for 
more than-an average of thirty weeks 
out of a year. Women—you must con- 
sider their added wardrobe expense— 
are paid a trifle more. Juveniles and 
ingénues get from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars a week, and, of course, in 
the cases of featured players, more. 
Character players are paid according to 
what they play, ranging from seventy- 
five dollars a week to four or five hun- 
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dred dollars a week. I could almost 
count on my fingers the number of dra- 
matic actors who are getting a thousand 
dollars a week or more. Minor parts, 
even on Broadway, rarely command 
more than seventy-five or one hundred 
dollars a week. Chorus girls and boys 
get from twenty to forty dollars a week, 
according to their ability. 

Musical comedy pays a high salary to 
one or two big names for each com- 
pany, and usually from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
for the other principals. There are 
probably twenty or so musical-comedy 
stars getting a thousand dollars a week. 
And all these, of course, have short 
seasons, and seasons when they don’t 
work at all. 

Vaudeville, as a rule, pays the best, 
but if you command an enormously 
high salary, your-engagement is neces- 
sarily short. Calvé, I understand, is 
getting four or five thousand dollars a 
week; Eva Tanguay’s salary is put at 
three thousand dollars a week; and 
there are a number of others who 
almost reach that mark. But the ex- 
pense, the expense that all actors and 
actresses are under, cuts a big hole in 
their incomes. 


"THEREFORE, the stage offers no 

special inducement over any other 
profession or business, unless you are 
fitted by temperament and training for 


the stage alone. In this country there 
are a quarter hundred thousand actors 
and actresses, and not more than a thou- 
sand at most are earning the wage that 
they could in the less artistic—and not 
any more simple—walks of life. 

My advice to the boy or girl, unless 
he or she is specially fitted for the thea- 
ter and knows it and can prove it 
quickly, is to settle down and become a 
solid, substantial citizen of the good 
old U. S. A. There isn’t much more 
that any of us can do. 


Mr. Cohan will continue his interesting comments on “The Stage as I Have Seen 
It,” in next month’s GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands May 12th. 
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| ee NWHE minute I saw the littl— 
a (I wish I could use the word 
—= I want to; you know what it 


is—d-e-v-i-l. But, of course, I can’t 
use it. It would not do for me to be 
known to have said such a word, so I'll 
say rascal instead.) 

The minute, I say, I saw the little 
rascal, I threw_up my hands and said, 
“Good-night! It’s all off! I know that 
kind of kid!” 

“What is the matter with that kind 
of kid?” asked Mrs. Waddington rather 
haughtily. She did not like my slang, 
for one thing, and she repeated the 
word kid as if her sarcasm was in- 
tended to freeze me. But I’m not so 
easily frozen. I haven’t been trotting 
over the great little U. S. A., six years, 
putting on amateur shows for Sunday 
schools and so forth, for nothing. I 
make it a positive rule that I must have 
fifty dollars cash in advance or I wont 
bother with the job, and of course when 
I have the fifty in my pocket, they can 
turn on the refrigeration as much as 
they please. I don’t freeze. I smile 
sweetly. 

So I smiled sweetly at Mrs. Wad- 
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dington. I knew she had picked the 
kid herself, from the way she acted. 
As a matter of fact, it was her show— 
she was boss of the Sunday school, and 
the show was her idea and she had 
written the lines and devised the situa- 
tions, and she had picked the characters 
herself. So, of course, she had chosen 
the kid, but the minute I saw the little 
(there I go again) rascal, I knew he 
was a trouble-maker. Curly brown 
hair and large blue eyes, and deviltry 
(I can use that word, can’t I?) lurked 
in the dimple in his cheek. 

You know the kind—the perfect lit- 
tle cherub type. That’s the kind you 
want to look out for. It isn’t that 
they can’t act—thty are the sort 
that are so fond of their little selves 
that they have just enough nerve 
to act well, but—gee !—the trouble they 
are behind the scenes! 


F course the crowd was new to 
me. I had never put ona show in 
Riverbank, but before the affair was 
over I knew them all well enough. I 
knew enough about Mrs. Waddington, 
for instance, to last me the rest of my 
























natural life and a few laps of eternity 
to boot. She was some general! She 
ran everything with a high hand. 

Probably folks liked it. She had a 
beautiful house and a mint or two of 

oney, and she was originally one of 
the Somebodies of Somewhere—you 
know how that sort of thing takes in a 
small town—and she did have some 
talent in one direction and another. 

Music was her greatest talent, and 
that was how she came to write this 
operetta, “Psyche.” It wasn’t as bad 
as you might think. She got my name 
somewhere and sent for me at least 
a year before she was ready to give 
the operetta at Riverbank, and you'll 
know that it wasn’t so very bad 
when I say I asked and got her per- 
mission to use it in my business. It 
was every bit as good as the three I 
had been using and paying royalties 
for. 

So I put “Psyche” on at Derlingport 
when the Eclectic Girls’ Club there 
wanted to give a show, and Mrs. Wad- 
dington came up with a swell party of 
her friends and saw it. She was very 
much pleased. 

So you see she was quite a lady and 
it was really her show, and she did show 
talent in the direction of picking the 
cast, too. Of course she was Venus! 
She had the largeness and fullness to 
make a Venus. I heard one of the men 
say that if she wasn’t a Venus-de- 
Mile-of she was a Venus-de-Ton-of, 
anyway. It was a poor pun, but it gives 
some idea of Mrs. Waddington. 


SHE picked this little Benny Binns 

for Cupid, and that was her mistake 
so far as running the show in comfort 
was concerned. As soon as rehearsals 
began, she knew it, but she was too 
stubborn to make a change after what I 
had said. The little imp was every- 
where. Our Psyche was a dear young 
thing, but she was just getting over a 
spell of typhoid and had to wear a wig 
in the part, and Benny was crazy about 
the wig. When poor Psyche wasn’t 
wearing it, she had to keep it tucked in 
the waist of her cheese-cloth costume 
or Benny would have it. He would 
drape it over his brown curls and go 
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wahoo-ing around the stage in an In- 
dian dance. Even when she had it on 
her head, he would come up behind her 
with a whoop and scalp her. She used 
to say, “Oh, Benny!” in the most 
pained manner. He was a—rascal! 

The leading male character in Mrs. 
Waddington’s play was a_ shepherd. 
His name was Leander, and of course. 
he was in love with Psyche, but all that 
doesn’t matter. It was a sufficiently 
complicated plot and, being a Sunday- 
school play, the time was supposed to 
be when Cupid was still, as Mrs. Wad- 
dington said, “a mere babe.” She took 
some liberties with Greek mythology 
and made Psyche marry Leander in- 
stead of being carried away by Cupid. 
I dare say it was a much better solu- 
tion, especially for a Sunday-school 
show. 

The touch of romance was given by 
the fact that in real life Leander and 
Psyche were supposed to be deeply in 
love, one with the other. Leander was 
Henry Higgins, one of the local law- 
yers, and Psyche was Kate Ransom. 
Our joker, the one I mentioned before, 
said Leander and Psyche had only one 
difficulty and that was to tone down 
their love-making to the Waddington 
standard. It did seem so. You know 
how young people moon around to- 
gether when they are in love, and there 
is nothing like amateur theatricals of 
any sort to give them opportunities for 
holding hands. 

Something can always be trusted to 
turn up to make an amateur show 
exciting to the professional who is 
directing it, and I had found things 
moving so nicely that I began to think 
Cupid was to be my sole trouble, when 
what happened but that Leander and 
Psyche had a tiff! 

It came about in the most natural 
way in the world. Kate Ransom was, 
as I have said, I think, the dearest lit- 
tle thing in the world, and one of the 
most affectionate. These very affec- 
tionate girls are usually the most tender- 
hearted, too, and that was the case with 
Kate. I was rehearsing the third act, 
and Kate was on alone, speaking her 
little piece quite well and almost over 
the footlights, when some one yelled 
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“Look out!” and down came the cur- 
tain with a rush and a thump. Cupid, 
of course! He had been fooling with 
the ropes and had let the curtain drop. 
It was lucky it did not fall on Psyche’s 
head and brain the poor girl. She 
stepped back just in time, and I rushed 
into the wings and gave Benny such a 
shaking as he had never had in his 
young life. 

We got the curtain up again and 
went on with the performance, but poor 
Psyche’s nerves must have been no lit- 
tle upset by her fright. Leander came 
on for the famous love scene, and per- 
haps Psyche did cling to him a little too 
realistically. Personally, I did not mind 
—I was glad to get any sort of real 
action into an amateur operetta; but 
Henry Higgins suggested that she was 
clinging too close to him. Ordinarily 
Kate would not have thought anything 
of it, but just then it was like a slap in 
her face. She drew back and went 
through the rest of the scene as stiff as 
a ramrod. 

“Oh, dear!” I said to myself, “this 
is where the trouble begins.” You see, 
I knew almost too much about these 
things. I’ve been through so many. 

I heard them in the wings. 

“Now, Kate!” he said. “Do be rea- 
sonable! I meant nothing personal. You 
know, dear, you can’t be too loving to 
please me. I only meant on the stage. 
It hadn’t anything whatever to do with 
your affection. I only meant that you 
were over-acting the part.” 

“Yes,” she said in a weary tone. “I 
know what you meant. You needn’t 
try to explain.” 

“But you don’t know-what I meant. 
I didn’t mean anything.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said. 

“But it does matter!” he insisted. 
“It matters a lot if you think I would 
say such a thing to you and mean it.” 

“With all of them standing there 
listening!” she broke in. “Telling me 
not to hug you so hard!” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I did not 
say you were hugging me too hard. I 
did not mention the word hug at all. 
I merely said—” 

“Please, please don’t tell me again 
what you said. I know what you said.” 
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into the scene. 





I think they kept it up for half an 
hour. I suppose it was time for a tiff. 
Too much sweetness always begins to 
cloy, and lovers’ tiffs are almost as 
inevitable as rain after a long spell of 
sunshine. It is a serious matter to 
them, and I was not surprised to see 
Psyche and Leander leave the theater 
separately, Higgins walking off by him- 
self, Kate with Mrs. Waddington. 

The night of the final rehearsal 
things were almost impossible. Psyche 
was so far from being too loving that 
in their love scene she acted as if she 
were a cake of ice and Leander a hot 
stove she was afraid would melt her if 
she came too near. 

“Oh, heavens!” I said when they had 
gone through it once. “Get a little life 
Come now! Try it 
again.” 

The second time was worse than the 
first. I think Leander did honestly try 
to act up to the part, but Psyche was 
quite impossible. I let them go through 
with the scene, and then I called them 
aside into the wings where we could 
have a few words in private. 

“Now, see here,” I said: “this is non- 
sense. Of course you two are having 
all the fun in the world having your 
little fuss, but you are going to ruin 
this show. Of course you don’t care 
anything about that. The tickets are all 
sold for the two nights, and it doesn’t 
matter to you whether you give the 
people the sort of show they have a 
right to expect or not. I can’t expect 
you to pay any attention to an unim- 
portant detail like that, when you have 
such an important matter on hand.as a 
personal grouch. But there’s one thing 
I will tell you—I’m in this to make my 
living. I’m the one who will get all the 
blame if this show is a failure, and 
every time one of my shows falls flat 
I’m worth just that much less as a 
director. I’m not going to have this 
show fail. Now, are you going to get 
together and act that scene as if there 
was some love in it, or are you not?” 

“T’m perfectly willing to—” Higgins 
began, but Kate interrupted. 

“It is extremely distasteful to me to 
have Mr. Higgins even seem to make 
love to me,” she said. 
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In real life, Leander and Psyche were in love with each other. 


Higgins looked at her a moment, and 
then he put his hands in his pockets. 

“All right!” he said. “That’s the an- 
swer. I wouldn’t do anything distaste- 
ful to Miss Ransom for the world. Not 
for the world! I’m through. You'll 
have to get another Leander.” 

I was hopping mad in an instant. 

“See here!” I said. “You sha’n’t 
play a trick like that on us at the last 


minute. It is an outrage. Please, Mr. 
Higgins! Think how much the rest of 
us have at stake. What can we do? 
You have studied your lines for weeks, 
and you have rehearsed time after time. 
We can’t get anyone to learn the part 
by to-morrow night.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “I’d love to oblige 
you, but business must always-come first 
with a lawyer.” 
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“Business!” I gasped. 

“A lawyer must take care of his 
client’s affairs. Matter of honor to do 
so, even if it breaks up an operetta. 
This telegram—” 

“What telegram?” I asked. 

“This one,’ he said, holding his 
empty hand toward me. ‘“Didn’t you 
see the Western Union boy hand it to 
me just now? Read it, if you want to. 
See, it says: ‘Henry Higgins, River- 
bank: Case advanced Supreme Court 
calendar to-morrow. You must appear 
for me Des Moines eleven o’clock. 
J. J. Hunter.’ As a lawyer, I must obey 
a summons like that. Let me see—I 
can get the midnight through train if I 
hurry. Well, good night! Tell Mrs. 
Waddington for me. I’m very sorry. 
Good night.” 

“Mr. Higgins!” I called, but he was 
gone. 





HERE had been 
no telegram, of 
course, and there 
had been no 
Western Union 
boy, and it was 
all make-believe, 
but I knew from 
the hard look in 
his eyes that 
Henry Higgins was not going to change 
his mind about not acting Leander. I 
stood twisting my hands together, and 
Kate Ransom leaned against a canvas 
rock and wept softly. I had to do some 
very rapid thinking. There was one 
way I could save the play if I could 
manage it. 

Mr. Higgins came out of his dress- 
ing-room in a few minutes, fully 
clothed in his street costume. I stopped 
him. 

“No use trying to say anything to 
me,” he said. “When a client wires his 
lawyer—” 

“Oh, forget it!” I exclaimed slang- 
ily, for I was angry all through. “I am 
not going to try to argue with you. 
You are out of this show, and that ends 
that. If you are going down to the sta- 
tion, I want you to take a telegram 
for me.” 














After ten o’clock the Western Union _ 
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office uptown closes, and the operator 
at the railway station sends and re- 
ceives the messages. When I was scur- 
rying through my brain, seeking some 
means of saving the show, it had 
occurred to me that if I could get the 
Leander we had had at Derlingport, I 
could put him in Mr. Higgins’ place. 
He would know the lines, and he would 
need no rehearsal. 

I tore a sheet from the back of one 
of the programs that were piled in the 
wings against the next day’s need and 
scribbled my telegram on it hastily. 

“There!” I said, handing it to Mr. 
Higgins. “If you'll send that he'll get 
it in the morning.” 

“May I read it?” Mr. Higgins asked, 
which was natural, because he would 
have to rewrite it for the operator. I 
told him to read it. The instant he 
glanced at it he colored. 

“Very well,” he said and folded the 
telegram and put it in his pocket. He 
said good-night to Miss Ransom very 
formally and went. 

“T think that will fix it,” I said. “TI 
have telegraphed to Jack Wilson, at 
Derlingport. He played Leander there. 
If he can come—” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kate Ransom with 
a quick intake of breath. 

“What?” I asked. 

“You don’t know—why, Henry will 
think I told you to send for Jack! 
He’ll—Henry will never speak to me 
again, never! You don’t know what 
you have done.” 

“I know I have tried to save this 
operetta in the only possible way,” I 
said, “and that’s all I care about.” 

“But—Jack Wilson!” said Kate. 

“Well, what about him?” 

“T—I was engaged to Jack before 
Henry asked me—before Henry 
thought I—” 

She was dreadfully upset. 

“It’s like slapping Henry in the 
face,” she said and began to weep 
again. “Jack—Jack has never given up 
hope. He keeps writing tome. He—” 

“Well, listen to me!” I said. “I’ve 
drilled Jack and I’ve drilled your pre- 
cious Henry, and I'll say this for Jack— 
he never threw me down at the last 
minute. Your love affairs are none of 




















my business, but if I was making a 
choice I wouldn’t let your precious 
Henry come near me again under any 
consideration.” 

She did not answer. She wiped her 
eyes again and again. I hoped I had 
said something that would put a spoke 
in Henry Higgins’ wheel. I wasn’t so 
far wrong at that. 

Now, I must say I was—when I was 
able to calm my anger—sorry enough 
for Kate and Henry. As I lay awake 
in my bed at the Riverbank Hotel 
about two o’clock in the morning, try- 
ing to plan some way of saving the 
show if Jack Wilson would not come 
down, I worried about Henry and 
Kate. Kate was just in the humor to 
throw Henry away forever and take 
Jack back, and all—when you stop to 
consider—for nothing at all except a 
case of nerves brought on by that little 
rascal of a Cupid dropping the stage 
curtain like a ton of brick. 

It worried me. I sighed as I turned 
my pillow over. And I dreamed all 
night of train accidents that kept Jack 
Wilson from reaching Riverbank, and 
that when he did finally arrive he was 
all in pieces. I dreamed I pasted him 
together hurriedly with white library 
paste and just managed to get him in 
shape in time to go on for the love 
scene and, as the scene ended, a min- 
ister stepped on the stage and married 
Kate and Jack. There was enormous 
applause, and I walked to the front-of 
the stage and bowed, and the ushers 
brought me loads of flowers, and I 
turned to ask Jack and Kate to step to 
the footlights. Kate reached out to 
take his hand, and as she touched him 
Jack began to fall apart wherever I had 
pasted him together. He crumpled be- 
fore our eyes, and poor Kate began 
gathering his pieces, bit by bit, like 
stove wood, in her arms. 

The result was that I awoke with a 
hang-over of the dream bothering me— 
a feeling that it would be disastrous for 
Kate to marry Jack—but I had enough 
to do that day to keep me busy. When 
I was at breakfast I received a wire 
from Jack Wilson saying he would be 
delighted to come down and _ play 
Leander, and I let my coffee cool while 
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I telephoned the good news to Mrs. 
Waddington. She asked if I thought 
we had: better have an afternoon re- 
hearsal, but I told her I did not think it 
necessary ; that Jack knew his part per- 
fectly. 

The performance that evening proved 
I was right. It went off, so far as the 
audience knew, perfectly, and the ap- 
plause was enormous. The only thing 
I had to complain of was Cupid. If 
ever a child deliberately set out to be 
mischievous, that Billy Binns did that 
night. 

He made an exquisite Cupid. He was 
slender and lithe, and we dressed him in 
pink fleshings with a broad band of 
blue ribbon over one shoulder and 
under the other arm, with his quiver of 
arrows hanging at one side and his lit- 
tle gilt bow in his hand, and he was a 
real Love.in appearance if ever there 
was one, and a more real imp in his 
actions when he was behind the scenes. 
He began by shooting his arrows at the 
stage “sets” we were not using. You 
know how scenery is made—canvas 
stretched over frames and made more 
taut by a coating of size and the glue 
paint—and that nothing could be more 
tempting for bow and arrow practice. 
His little, golden-tipped arrows punc- 
tured the drum-like surface of the can- 
vas easily, and’ he had shot several 
hundred dollars’ worth of scenery full 
of holes before we discovered what he 
was up to. 

Then he found a ladder that led to 
the flies and climbed it, getting his pink 
fleshings beautifully dirty and having 
to be rescued from his dizzy height 
when we needed him to go on. He 
upset a pail of water, turned on the fire 
extinguisher and nearly electrocuted 
his little self fooling with the electric- 
light switches. And then, just when 
Kate had to go on as Psyche, he 
scalped her! 

I was so busy trying to keep the lit- 
tle reprobate in order while seeing that 
no one missed a cue and watching my 
prompt book, that I did not have much 
time to see how Kate and Jack were 
getting along together. It was after 
the curtain had fallen and while the 
other actors were getting rid of their 
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grease paint that Mrs. Waddington 
mentioned them. I was in her dressing- 
room helping her. 

“Did you notice Kate Ransom and 
Jack Wilson?” she asked. 

“Only that they got through their 
parts admirably,” I said. 

“T don’t like it,” she said. 

“In what way?” 

“She is deliberately throwing herself 
in his way,” said Mrs. Waddington. 
“You know they had an affair once, 
before Henry Higgins came on the 
scene. Henry is a much better man for 
Kate. She needs some one to manage 
her. It will be too bad if Kate and 
Jack become re-engaged just because of 
a silly tiff. It is not fair to Henry.” 

“Tt’s none of our affair, is it, par- 
ticularly ?” I asked. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mrs. Wad- 
dington. 

“But I'll tell you what is our affair,” 


I said. “That little imp of a Billy 
Binns. He is getting fresher every 
minute. I don’t know what he’ll do 


to-morrow night. The first night of 
the show had a repressing effect on 
him—save the mark!—but to-morrow 
night he will feel quite at home. Really, 
Mrs. Waddington, I’m afraid he will 
do something to ruin the show to-mor- 
row night. Can’t we do anything to 
squelch him?” . 

“T might have his mother come to 
keep him in order,” she said thought- 
fully. ; 

“For goodness’ sake, if she can do it, 
have her come,” I pleaded. “Who is 
she? Why haven’t we had her before ?” 

“She is in mourning,” said Mrs. 
Waddington. “Poor thing, she seems 
doomed to remain in permanent mourn- 
ing—first her husband, then her brother 
and now her mother.” 


HE went on to tell me about Mrs. 

Binns, and when the little woman 
came to the theater the next evening I 
could easily believe it all. Her heart 
seemed to have been broken when she 
lost her husband, and she had, as it 
were, crept inside herself, dreading 
contact with the world. She was quite 
thoroughly in black when she came to 
the theater—a delicate little woman 
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with brown hair like our Cupid’s but 
brown instead of blue eyes—and just a_ 
touch of white at the throat and wrists. 
She sat in Mrs. Waddington’s dressing- 
room until our Venus was ready to go 
on the stage, and Billy Binns stood 
leaning against her knees as good as 
a little angel. Then we set a chair 
for Mrs. Binns where she could get a 
clear view of the stage and of the 
wings. Billy was like a different boy. 
The mere presence of his mother 
seemed to take much of the mischief 
out of him. 

That removed my principal worry, 
but Mrs. Waddington had got it into 
her head to worry about Kate and Jack 
Wilson. It did seem to be thickening 
considerably between them.  Kate’s 
eyes were burning with a revengeful 
light, and, as far as I could see, there 
wasn’t a chance that Jack and she 
would get out of the theater that night 
unengaged. Kate had made up her 
mind that that should be Higgins’ pun- 
ishment, and Jack did not seem at all 
unwilling. 

“It’s Fate at work,” I told Mrs. Wad- 
dington. “We mortals must stand aside 
and pretend we don’t care.” 

Almost as I said it, one of our pre- 
tended gods did not stand aside. Little 
Billy Binns was in the wings on the side 
of the stage opposite from his mother, 
and Jack was back against the pile of 
scenery talking to Kate when his cue 
came. He made a dash for the stage— 
and Cupid calmly pushed a chair in his 
way. I don’t know whether the little 
wretch meant to do it or not, but Jack 
came against the chair unexpectedly, 
toppled, made a long reach for the wall 
and went down, falling over the chair. 
Cupid laughed. 

The fall made a lot of noise, and 
when Leander scrambled to his feet 
there was a red spot on his shin where 
he had struck the chair. He did not 
stop to argue the matter, for he was due 
on the stage for the erid of the second 
act. He simply and neatly boxed one 
of Billy Binns’ pink ears and then made 
his entrance. Billy’s mother did not 
get any of the little scene of the boxing. 
She only knew that Leander had fallen 
over a chair. 








The curtain fell in a minute after 
Leander went on stage, that being the 
end of the act, and as Leander arose 
from the pose his part required, little 
Cupid ran onto the stage. Leander’s 
back was toward him, and in an in- 
stant Cupid had fixed one of his gold- 
tipped arrows in his bow, had drawn 
the string—and the arrow had thumped 
hard against the small of Leander’s 
back. 

“Ouch!” Jack cried and turned. He 
saw Cupid. “You little imp!” he cried 
and made a spring for the 
boy god. Billy dodged back 
and set another of his ar- 
rows against the string and 
let it fly just as Leander 
leaped for him. The arrow 
missed Leander by an inch, 
but Mrs, Binns was moving 
quickly across. the 
stage, half angry 
with Billy for behav- 
ing so but more 
angry with Jack for 
threatening to strike 
her son, and the ar- 
row struck her on 
the wrist. 
She gave 
a little 
cry of pain, and Jack turned. 
Cupid, making the best of the 
respite, scuttled for Mrs. 
Waddington’s dressing-room. 

Mrs. Binns, her eyes blazing, walked 
right up to Jack. She was a little thing, 
but she stood very indignantly straight 
as she faced him. 

“What do you mean by speaking in 
that way to my boy?” she demanded, 
and Jack just stood and stared at her. 
She certainly was a striking figure, all 
in black on that stage where white- 
cheese-clothed women were the rule. 
And she was very beautiful in her 
anger. Our Leander looked and looked. 

“Well?” she asked at length, and I 
could see the red mounting her face 
under his stare. He did not say a word, 
just stared at her like a silly-billy. I 
hurried from the wings and took the 
matter in hand. 

As I came toward them, Leander 
looked toward me and seemed to real- 
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ize where he was. He drew a deep 
breath. 

“Mrs. Binns is Cupid’s mother,” I 
said, in explanation of her sudden raid 
on the stage. 

“I’m Jack Wilson—of Derlingport,” 
Jack said, never taking his eyes off her 
eyes, and thus making a sort of half 
formal introduction of it. He made 
proper apology for his perfectly proper 
attempt to annihilate the little rascal of 
a Cupid and then managed to tear his 
eyes away from her eyes somehow. 

“Who is she? Tell me all about 
her,” he demanded of me when Mrs. 
Binns had gone back to her seat. 
And this, mind you, with Psyche 
waiting for him, to finish him 
off, as the hunters say. So I 

told him what I knew of her, 

and with this he went to 

where Mrs. Binns was sitting, 
and— 

That’s the — story. 
Mrs. Waddington an- 
swers my letters when 

I send her little roy- 
alty checks from time 
to time. Henry 
Higgins 
came 4 
back the a 
day after the last 
presentation of the 
operetta, and he 
and Kate patched things up. 

They’re married. Jack bought a thou- 
sand-mile ticket and kept the rails hot 
between Derlingport and Riverbank for 
a while, and he and Mrs. Binns are mar- 
ried and wonderfully happy, Mrs. 
Waddington says. She says Billy is 
quite another boy, that what he needed 
seemed to be a father. ' 

What I wanted to say is that it 
was rather odd, wasn’t it, that unless 
Cupid had shot both Mrs. Binns and 
Jack with his arrows they would never 
have fallen in love, and Kate would 
probably now be Mrs. Wilson instead 
of Mrs. Higgins, and Henry Higgins 
and Mrs. Binns would not be married 
at all. I don’t believe in such things at 
all, but it was rather odd that our 
Cupid’s darts really worked as if he 
was the boy god.himself, wasn’t it? 

















































































Complete Résumé of the First Installment 
and Cents’’ 


of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married, — Madge 
: Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 

and for a year or more they 

had lived right blithely, Dan 
mildly busy on his ore-smelting in- 
vention, and Madge gloriously happy 
and inordinately proud of him. 

Then, of a wet morning, they had 
awakened to a knowledge of certain 
bleak facts—namely, that seven thou- 
sand dollars is not inexhaustible, and 
that of the golden hoard (from an in- 
vention of Dan’s) with which they 
started, only a tiny fragment remained. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living by writ- 
ing expert articles on mining. That 
brought in thirteen dollars a week. 
On a wife’s share of thirteen dollars 
a week, it is hard to be either very 
pretty or very popular; and Madge 
had been both when Dan won her 
away from a trio or more of better- 
off suitors—among them Arthur Crewe, 
a prominent architect. 

Madge took gallant charge of this 
little weekly income. She made Dan 
dress well. It was an investment, she 
said. She stayed at home, she ex- 
plained, and there was no need for 
her to keep up appearances. Where- 
fore her costumes were worn and 
hideous. 

She gave up everything for him; 
and he, man-like, realized but half. 
But that half he appreciated. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, came East, granted 
Dan a hearing on his ore-smelting de- 
vice, and Dan, emerging _half- 
triumphant, invited him to dinner that 
night—at the impressive and highly 
costly St. Croesus—in a big effort to 
close the deal. 


Madge gave her young husband 
a twenty-dollar bill, her savings for 
weeks. She stayed at home alone 
to nibble at her two crackers and 
corned beef and drink her watery tea. 
When Dan returned, his face was 
ghastly. That dinner cost him all but 
fifteen cents; and worse—Barnard had 
required that Dan go to San Francisco 
from New York to demonstrate his 
invention. The company would pay 
his expenses—afterwards. 

Their savings-bank book showed just 
$254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and figuring— 
tourist sleeper, scalper ticket and all 
—two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make the trip. Dan promised to re- 
turn in three weeks. In the mean- 
time she would live on the less than 
five dollars. But she did not tell him 
this. And she expected to become a 
mother inside of six weeks. 


HE went alone to the bank the next 

morning, and the anguish in her 
eyes, and that something half-sacred 
about her, touched the gruff old Pres- 
ident into lifting the customary sixty- 
day withdrawal time. She slid a 
precious nickel in the telephone slot 
to hasten the glad news to Dan. 
Then, hurrying home, almost ex- 
hausted, she jammed herself into a 
crowded street car. There was a 
rush and jumble of passengers. A 
moment later she looked down. Her 
bag was gone, the money in it. It 
had been cut from her wrist. 

Out on the street again, she stood 
dazed. But her determination never 
weakened. “Dan is going out West, 
and I am going to get the money for 
his trip,” she kept repeating, her voice 
shrilling. “J am going to get it.” 
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CHAPTER IV 








RTHUR CREWE was an 
| A architect in order to have 

something to do. But he sel- 
dom did it. He had all the money 
he needed, almost all the money he 
wanted. So the offices of Crewe and 
Company, in a downtown office build- 
ing, were not over-often blessed by the 
senior partner’s presence. 

Crewe, of Crewe and Company, en- 
joyed life. And “Company,” of Crewe 
and Company, did the work. “Com- 
pany’s” real name was Wipfenhaage. 
He stooped from the shoulders and 
wore thick-lensed spectacles and was 
a brilliant draughtsman and designer. 
He does not come into this story again. 

Arthur Crewe had awakened late 
after a night as excessive as it had been 
expensive. Such nights were a rarity 
with Crewe. And he wondered, vexed, 
that he could no longer emerge from 
them as at twenty-five. To-day he had 
bathed, dressed and suffered himself 
to be shaved by his Jap man-servant— 
all in as grim a morning-after mood as 
the history of the case required. 

He had turned with queasy loathing 
from a perfectly good breakfast, in his 
tiny dining-doom, and then as an after- 
thought had swigged three cups of in- 
tensely black coffee. After that, he 
felt more like himself, though still not 
at all like going to the office. Where- 
fore, with cigarettes and the morning 
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papers, he established himself on a 
divan in his living-room, there to re- 
main at rest until such time as he should 
no longer wish he were dead. 

And thither a scant half hour later 
the Jap brought him word that Mrs. 
Daniel Hilyer wished to see him. 

“No card,” said the Jap in answer to 
a bewildered growl. “Lost bag with 
card in. No card, just name.” 

“Show her in here,’ Crewe found 
voice to command, through the amaze 
that gripped him at such a visit. “Hold 
on! Open the windows and cart out 
those cigarette butts. The room smells 
like a day-coach smoker.” 

“Drinks, sar?” 

“I—don’t know. I'll ring for them 
if she wants any. She wouldn’t be 
likely to, as I remember her. But 
then,” he added under his breath as the 
servant departed, “she wouldn't be 
likely to call on a man at his own rooms, 
either. What in blazes—?” 

He broke off his conjecture, scram- 
bling to his feet and hurrying forward 
to meet Madge as she came into the 
room. 

“It’s good of you to look me up,” he 
began, in stiff cordiality, as he stretched 
out his hand to grasp hers. “And ]—” 

His voice trailed dully into silence. 
He had not seen Madge since six 
months before her marriage. Bitterly, 
though with reluctant knowledge of the 
ache her loss had left in his life, he had 
tried ever since to forget her. He had 
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had but indifferent success in the 
effort. 

In fact, even nowadays, he would 
sometimes catch himself instinctively 
trying to visualize her—to recall the 
delicious way the lids had crinkled 
about her big, deep eyes when she had 
laughed, the way her fluffy hair used to 
catch the sunshine, the radiant, slender 
grace and aliveness of her, the all- 
elusive, nameless charm that had clung 
to her as a garment of the gods. 

And at such memories he had ever 
forced his mind to less hopeless themes, 
and had kept his thoughts rigidly away 
from her—until he chanced to sit alone 
for an hour before a wood fire or hap- 
pened to see in a crowd a face that was 
enough like hers to set his heart a- 
hammer. 

And now— 


N a dowdy dress and hat, her hair 

ill-tended and barely neat, her face 
pasty, her eyes glowing with the fires of 
mind-torture, her nymph lines obliter- 
ated, stood the woman of whom he had 
so long dreamed. Crewe felt as though 
some one had chiseled an Irish come- 
dian face on the Praxiteles Hermes or 
hunched the back of the Discobolus. 

At sight of Madge, his words went 
dry. And slowly, in the depths of his 
soul, a fire of murderous, unreasoning 
rage began to smolder. He hated her. 
He was minded to order her from his 
presence. 

“Yes,” she was saying, with no shade 
of embarrassment or other emotion, 
and easily reading the disgust in his 
every feature, “yes, I am changed. I 
am changed a great deal. 1 know 
that. I don’t wonder you are surprised. 
And”—beginning to strip off her gloves 
as she fought back nervousness—“I 
don’t wonder you are surprised to“see 
me here at all. May I sit down? I’m 
rather tired.” 

Belatedly gaining some sort of con- 
trol over himself, Crewe mumbled an 
apology and drew forward a big leather 
chair for her. 

Madge looked about her. Every de- 
tail of the snug room spoke of taste and 
of money, the taste that money cannot 
buy and the money that can gratify 
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rich taste. With her glance came a 
sharply defined picture of her own 
poverty—branded rooms, the place she 
called home. And a great wave of love 
for that home and for the husband who 
shared it brought tears into her eyes. 
So might a mother clasp her cripple 
baby to her heart, as insolently healthy 
children race past. But on the instant, 
she had herself well in hand again. 

“T suppose it is unconventional for 
me to come to your apartment like 
this,” she began, her voice dead, “but I 
don’t think it matters to me, now. 
Somehow it seemed the only thing to 
do. I knew you always used to start 
late for your office, and as I was nearer 
here than there, I called here first, on 
the chance of finding you.” 

“I—I’m very glad to see you,” Crewe 
managed to say. “Very glad indeed, 
Mrs. Hilyer. Wont—can’t I offer you 
something to—a—a cup of tea or—or 
is it too early in the day for tea?” - 

“No, thank you,” she brushed aside 
the offer, coming back at once.to the 
point. “I came to you because there 
seemed nobody else to come to. Arthur, 
I want two hundred and fifty dollars— 
as a loan, for less than a month. I 
want it right away. I: must have it 
right away—this morning. Will you 
lend it to me?” 

He was staring at her in heavy as- 
tonishment, as one who distrusted his 
hearing. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” she 
repeated, the voice trembling just a lit- 
tle now, in spite of the fight to keep it 
steady and business-like. 

“IT don’t quite understand,” said 
Crewe. “You are soliciting funds for 
some charity? The panic has hit us 
all so hard that I’m afraid I can 
scarcely spare such an amount for 
charity, just now. I’m sorry. When 
the market begins to pick up, per- 
haps—” 

“No, no. It is for myself. Or rather 
for us.” 

‘cc Js “ad 

“For Mr. Hilyer and myself. I must 
have it, to-day.” 

“This is all Greek to me,” he sput- 
tered. “Is it a joke? If it isn’t, how 
do you happen to come to me, instead of 








He reeled back @ step, under the impact of her clenched fist that smote him fiercely across the mouth. ‘ You 
beast!” che panted. swaying on her feet, Vibrant with fury, as she glared at him with eyes that flamed redly. 
“You beast! You filthy brute beast!’ 
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tc one of Mr. Hilyer’s friends? And,” 
—his smoldering anger flaring high, 
above his bewilderment—‘‘what does 
your husband mean by sending you out 
to borrow money? Why doesn’t he do 
it himself? Above all,—considering 
what’s past,—why did he send you to 
me, of all men?” 

“He didn’t,” she retorted, as indig- 


nant as he. “What do you think he 
is?” 

“T would rather not say,” said Crewe, 
harshly. 


She got to her feet ; then, remember- 
ing her stark need of this man, sat 
down again. 

Simply, as briefly as might be, she 
forced herself to state the case. She 
told it without effort at effect, in all its 
hopeless sordidness, up to her discov- 
ery that the hard-acquired money was 
stolen and the sudden intuition that 
had led her to Arthur Crewe. 

Crewe listened without interruption, 
his face a mask that gave no hint of his 
feelings. He tried not to look at her, 
for at every such look the unreasoning 
animal rage burned the hotter in him— 
rage against Madge for defiling his 
fairy-dream idol by becoming what she 
had become, black rage at Hilyer for 
causing her to become so. She had 
been so dainty, so elfin, so care-free, so 
radiant! And now he was hearing a 
story that was as ugly as she herself, 
by contrast with her old self, had be- 
come. . 

At last the tale was ended. -There 
was a silence, broken only by the 
woman’s heavy breathing, as reaction 
possessed her. Then Crewe looked up, 
meeting her eyes. 

“Well?” he challenged. 

“You—you will let me have it?’ 

“Why should I?” he demanded. 

“Because we need it. Because we 
must—” 

“So do a million other people. They 
need it worse than you do, most of 
them, a lot worse. I’m not fool enough 
to go broke, trying to lift them out of 
hard luck that they made for them- 
selves. Why should I help you?” 

“I—I_ need it so, Arthur,” 


, 


she 


pleaded, her poise shaken by his wholly 
unexpected attitude. 


“It means so 
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much to us. And there isn’t anyone 
else, no one else at all, Arthur. You're 
the only person I can come to, the only 
one who can afford it and who'll let me 
have it. Can’t you see?” 

“No,” he said, bluntly, “I can’t.” 

“If you wont do it as a kindness to 
an old friend,” she asked, “wont you do 
it as a business transaction? We'll 
pay you interest, good interest, eight or 
nine per cent, if you want. That’s twice 
as much as your money’s drawing in 
any bank.” 

“Thanks. But I’m not a loan shark. 
By the way, why not go to one of 
them ?” 

“I thought of that,” she said, “but it 
would be no use. We have nothing 
they’d accept as collateral.” 

“What have you that /’d take as 
collateral ?” 

“Myself.” 


HE thought again he had mis-heard 

her, for her haggard face did not 
flush, nor did the brave, tired voice 
quiver as she made answer. She spoke 
in the most matter-of-fact way imagin- 
able. 

“What?” he asked, incredulous. 

“Myself,” she repeated. “Isn’t that 
enough? You used to think—” 

She broke off. The man was on his 
feet, his mouth distorted as from a 
spasm of physical nausea. 

“Ugh!” he grunted in utter disgust. 
“T didn’t need that.” 

“Need what?” 

“The idol was smashed completely 
enough!” he raged. “It was smashed 
by the sight of you, by what you came 
for. It—” 

“Arthur!” 

“There was no need to drag a corpse 
in the mud by a hideous offer such as 
that.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. As to 
my ‘offer,’ I offered you the only col- 
lateral I have—myself. I—” 

His anger, through very intensity, 
turned suddenly cold and sardonic. 

“Pardon me,” he said, icily. “Let us 
understand each other, please, as two 
people in any business deal ought to. 
You ask me for two hundred and fifty 
doilars. That is a fairly large sum to 























lose in hard times like these. So it 
seems wise to look more than closely 
at the collateral, to see what I would 
get in return, if your husband’s venture 
in California should fail to materialize. 
Am I right?” 

“Why, of course. But—” 

“Good!” he vouchsafed, his voice 
deepening. “This world is full of 
women, many of them pretty and al- 
together fascinating and not unwilling 
to lavish smiles on a man of my sort— 
especially for a consideration of two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“What has all this to do with—?” 

“So when a less attractive woman 
asks me for that amount and backs her 
request with an offer of herself—why, 
she must pardon me if I hesitate, if 
I hesitate because the collateral does 
not seem of sufficient value to cover the 
sum. If for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars I can win the favor of a younger 
and prettier woman,” he raged on, blind 
and deaf with contemptuous wrath, 
“why should I waste the money on a 
woman whose looks and vivacity are 
gone—a woman who is frankly selling 
herself to the first bidder—who—” 

He reeled back a step, under the im- 
pact of her clenched fist that smote him 
fiercely across the mouth. 

“You beast!” she panted, swaying on 
her feet, vibrant with fury, as she 
glared at him with eyes that flamed 
redly. “You beast! You filthy brute 
beast!” 

He caught at the table edge and 
stared back at her, half cowed, wholly 





dumfounded. A_ splotch of blood 
oozed from his cut lip. 
“And you. dared!” she stormed. 


“You dared to imagine, for one instant, 
—you dared let your vile mind imagine 
that I meant—” 

“Then what did you mean?” he cried, 
anger again coming to the relief of 
blank bewilderment. “What else could 
you mean. You said you offered your- 
self—” 

“Yes!” she flashed, “myself, in the 
truest, most real sense my self could be 
offered. There seemed no other way 
to put it. Even if my imagination were 
as rank as your own, I could hardly 
have chosen another way of saying it. 
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And you—you actually thought I meant 
—I meant—? Oh, I didn’t believe any 
human being could have thought such a 
thing, and at this time. Why, I’m—I’m 
consecrated! And I love Dan too much 
to save his life or his soul in such a 
way. A child would have known that! 
It remained for you—a man of the 
world—to—” 

“Then what did you mean?” he re- 
peated, abashed, but still with trace of 
defiance. 

“I meant what I still mean. And the 
best proof I’ve ever given Dan of my 
love for him is that I stay here still and 
try to wring this money from you. 
What did I mean? I meant what I 
said. I offer myself, myself with all my 
power for working and saving and 
starving. That is what I offer.” 

“But—” 

“I don’t offer it to you, but as col- 
lateral. I have kept Dan’s head and 
mine above water all this time just by 
sheer hard work and by my skill at 
making a penny do the work of a dol- 
lar, and by saving two pennies out of 
every penny. I’ve done it. And if I’ve 
been able to do it for our home, I shall 
be able to do it for your honor. I'll 
work my hands to the bone till this debt 
to you is paid. I'll work night and day 
and save it, penny by penny, and pay 
every cent of it back to you with fair 
interest. I pledge myself to do it. If 
ever you knew me at all, you know I 
keep my word.” 

“Madge! I didn’t know—” 

“That is what I meant—and what 
any decent man might have known I 
meant—when I said I offered ‘myself’ 
as security. I offer it again: I offer my 
work, my health, my strength, my 
ability to save. I offer those to you as 
security on the loan. If Dan’s venture 
in California fails, I will be responsible 
for the payment. I stake myself—my 
whole future—on that pledge. Is the 
security worth while?” 

“Worth while?” stammered the man, 
as white of face now as herself. “Oh 
Madge, I—” 


“Wait!” she broke in. “Before you 


. answer, let me tell you, in either case, 


I shall never forgive or forget the 
abominable insult you have offered me 
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to-day. I tell you that, so we may be 
above-board. Now, will you lend me 
the money? Will you lend it, not be- 
cause I am in frightful need of it, but 
as a legitimate business transaction that 
will bring you an honest profit? Will 
you lend it to me?” 

“Yes!” cried the man. “Yes! You 
know I will. Oh, Madge, I’m so hor- 
ribly ashamed! And you forgive me? 
I was beside myself! I—I can’t ex- 
plain. It all seemed so damnable. 
Wont you forgive me? Say you will!” 

“T want it in bills,” said Madge, as 
soon as he paused for breath. “A 
check will be no use. I prom- 
ised to have it at home by 
lunch-time, and I’ve barely 
half an hour left. Do you 
suppose you could get 
a check cashed in 
that time if you 
haven’t the 
money at 
hand ?” 

Crewe 
seemed 
as if 
hewere 
about 
to speak, 
to renew his eager plea. 
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Arthur,” she said, sadly. 
And—thank you again.” 

She was gone. Arthur stood gazing 
after her. Then this cranky-tempered 
man of the world did a very ridiculous 
thing. 

He knelt and sheepishly kissed the 
leather chair-arm her hand had 
grasped. 


“T’m sorry. 


CHAPTER V 


ITH 

two 

hun- 

dred 

and 

fifty 

dollars 

clutched 

tightly 

in: her 

hoa n-@, 

Madge Hil- 

yer walked 

all the way 

home— walked, 
because that 

sum was all she 

ae" had with her. 
' Such loose change as 
she had started with 
had been in her wrist- 


Then, turning aside, he ‘Then, this crank)-tempered man of bag. 


rummaged in a drawer Of the world did a Yery ridiculous thing: 


But, numb from head 


his desk and brought out He knelt and sheepishly kissed the to foot, she did not feel 


a handful of .bills. Leav- 
ing the room, he returned presently 
with more money, some of it found 
in the pockets of his evening clothes 
and some borrowed from a man who 
lived across the hall. 

“Two hundred and fifty,” he re- 
ported, as he counted out the money on 
the table. “But will that be enough? 
It seems to me a pretty narrow margin 
for a trip to the Coast and back. Better 
let me get you another hundred.” 

“No, thank you,” she answered, lov- 
ingly gathering the bills into her hand. 
“This is all I want to borrow. You 
will be. paid—” 

“Don’t!” he begged. “Don’t make 
me any more bitterly ashamed than I 
am, Madge. Is—isn’t there’ any hope 
you'll ever forgive me? Isn’t there?” 

“Women don’t forgive such things, 


leatherchair-arm herhand had grasped. 


the fatigue of the walk. 
She had been through so much that 
morning that she was no longer ca- 
pable, just now, of feeling anything. 

She reached the house about ten min- 
utes ahead of Dan, in time to set out 
their cold lunch and to group the bills 
around Dan’s plate in an arabesque 
pattern. 

Thus, as he came into the flat, his 
eye fell on the money and he hailed its 
appearance with a war-whoop of joy. 

“Hurroo!” he shouted. “The sinews 
of war! We’ve got Old Man Destiny 
on the run, at last.” 

Then, his eye falling on Madge’s wan 
face, he exclaimed in quick concern: 

“Why, dear, you look all in! I 
shouldn’t have let you go to the bank 
all alone when you’re not well. It was 
too much for you, especially when you 
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had such a scene with that measly. 
crank, too!” 

“What crank?’ she asked, fearful 
for one breathless moment that Dan 
had somehow learned of her visit to 
Crewe. 

“Old McLellan at the bank, of 
course,” he made answer. “Who else 
would I mean? Your wits are wool- 
gathering. Have you forgotten telling 
me over the phone about your inter- 
view with him?” 

She laughed. 

“I’ve been so busy thinking about the 
money that I’d forgotten Mr, McLel- 
lan’s very existence,” she said, which 
was quite true, i 

“And, in case of emergencies,” he 
went on, “you’re sure you've left out 
enough money to—” 

“Yes, indeed. Don’t worry. There 
aren't going to be any emergencies 
while you’re gone. There mustn’t be. 
Don't think about them. Just keep 


your mind on your invention and on the 
logic you are going to use to hammer 
those directors of Colonel Barnard’s 


into taking it.” 

He was sorting the bills before he 
pocketed them. 

“The teller at the Aaron Burr must 
be a born humorist,” he commented. 
“Or did you ask for them this way ?” 

“For what? What way?” 
queried, uneasily. 

“Why, here’s every sort of a bill 
from a ‘century’ down to a ‘one,’ all 
jumbled together in amounts. Banks 
almost always pay out in bills of the 
same size or in an equal number of bills 
of various sizes. This teller must have 
tried to pick a harlequin combination.” 

She waxed supremely nervous lest he 
guess the bills had not come from the 
bank. Already her conscience was raw 
at the idea of deceiving him. She had 
never lied to Dan or to anyone else, and 
she blessed the tiny extravagance of 
having wasted five cents to tell him she 
had the bank money in her bag while 
the story had still been true. 

It hurt her to keep anything back 
from Dan. Yet she dared not tell him 


she 


how she had obtained this heterogene- . 


ous collection of bills. He had never 
liked Crewe. Since their marriage, 
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Dan had been jealous of him with the 
morbid jealousy a poor man always 
feels toward a richer who has been a 
suitor fer his wife’s hand. 


AN would never understand. She 

must keep it from him, no matter 
how sharp the pain of the secret might 
be to her. 

“By the way,” Dan was saying, “on 
my walk home this noon I stopped at 
that cigar store I told you about—the 
one with a scalper’s office at the back. 
I find I can get a ticket to San Fran- 
cisco for sixty-one dollars instead of 
seventy-nine dollars, and they happen 
to have one that just about fits my 
looks.” 

“Fits your looks? A ticket? 
money has made you mad!” 

“Not at all. That’s the way the 
transcontinental tickets are made out. 
There’s an ‘appearance chart’ on them 
that tells the purchaser’s height, color 
of hair, eyes and all that. A punch is 
put after each item. Well, the ’Frisco 
ticket that scalper has, just about jibes 
with my appearance.” 

“I—I see. But I don’t even know 
what a scalper is. It sounds dreadfully 
Wild Westful.” 

“A man buys a ticket for some place; 
then he finds, for some reason, he can’t 
use it. The company wont take it back. 
So he hunts up a ticket broker—‘scal- 
per,’ the term is—who takes it off his 
hands at reduced rates. Then the 
scalper takes his chances at finding 
some one to buy it from him at more 
than he paid for it and at less than the 
railroad would charge. See?” 

“J—J think so. But, dear, isn’t it 
cheating ?” 

“Of course not, you Puritan baby. 
The railroad is paid in full for it, in 
the first place, isn’t it? Who loses?” 

He did not add that the transaction 
is, none the less, for some reason or 
other, illicit, and that many a purchaser 
of scalper tickets has been found out, 
en route, and forced to finish his jour- 
ney on foot. Dan.had little fear of any 
such contingency in his own case, the 
scalper having assured him loudly that 
such precautions are, nowadays, a dead 
letter. 


Much 
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HE next forty-eight hours sped all 

too quickly, in the thousand minor 
preparations for the journey. Suits 
were pressed, soft shirts and under- 
clothes washed, socks darned, packing 
finished, tickets bought, and one or 
two keenly grudged minor purchases 
were made. 

At last the fateful hour came. His 
trunk having gone ahead, Dan set forth 
to the station with Madge. In a corner 
of the suit-case he carried were three 
packages of lunch to serve him on the 
twenty-four-hour day-coach trip to 
Chicago. The bulk of the money 
Madge had sewn, to his laughing con- 
tempt, inside his waistcoat. 

At the station there was but little 
time for farewells. And that brief 
space was interrupted in a way that 
sent cold shivers down Madge’s back. 

As she and Dan were moving toward 
the train shed, a loud and cheery voice 
hailed them. One of the prospective 
passengers for a near-by “local”—an 
obese woman in ultra-respectable shiny 
black—turned to look a second time at 
Madge, then cheerily accosted her with 
the air of an old friend. 

“Excuse me for asking, ma’am,” said 
the woman, “but did you ever get your 
money back or any trace of it? Don’t 
you remember me? I was standing 
just in front of you on the car when 
you let out that yell when you found 
your handbag was gone. My, but that 
certainly was a shame! Did you hear 
anything from the company? They 
ought to be scared into making it 
good.” 

Dan was looking from one to the 
other, his brows a-pucker. 

“Is she drunk or batty?” he whis- 
pered to Madge. 

The latter was answering the woman, 
and speaking evenly. 

“No,” she said, “I never heard any- 
thing more about the bag. It’s gone 
and there is'no chance of getting it 
back. Thank you for being so nice and 
sympathetic about it. Good day.” 

She moved Dan on, holding his arm, 
until they were beyond earshot of the 
woman. 

“What was she talking about?” he 
asked, puzzled. “What was it about 
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a bag? Did you lose one?. You didn’t 
tell me?” : 

“You had enough to bother you. It 
was Tuesday, on my way uptown from 
the bank. My silk handbag—you re- 
member it ?” 

“Yes, of course. 
lost ?” 

“The car was crowded. Some one 
cut the silk cord and took the bag. It 
was so light I never noticed it was gone, 
until—” 

“Anything of value in it?” 

“Yes,” she answered with porten- 
tous gravity, yet seeming to try to 
suppress a smile. “The two hundred 
and fifty dollars from the bank, of 
course.” 

“Woof!” he shuddered. ‘Don’t 
joke about it, dearest. It’s too ghastly 
to be funny. Just think what a hole 
we'd have been in if the two hundred 
and fifty dollars had been in that bag! 
It gives me goose-flesh just to think 
of it.” 

The train was “called,” and Dan 
turned to kiss his wife good-by. The 
eyes of both were dimmed when he left 
her. She watched him all the distance 
down the long footway between trains 
until he was swallowed up in the crowd 
of scrambling passengers. 

Then she went back, to face life at 
a time when it is not well for a woman 
to be alone. Now that her work was 
done, now that Dan was gone, now 
that nothing remained for her to do, 
the swift reaction set in. 

And Nature clamored for usurious 
payment on the past two days’ mental 
and physical excess. Madge, with sick 
horror, realized intuitively that her 
Hour was well-nigh upon her. 

The knowledge turned her strangely 
calm. She went home, made her way 
upstairs, and, with the help of the jan- 
itor’s wife, “set her house in order’— 
ordinarily an easy feat in her two-room 
abode. Then she sat down and scrib- 
bled several hasty notes, writing them 
in succession and addressing them to 
Dan. 

These she gave to the janitress 
with instructions to mail one each day. 
After that she started across the 
room to answer the doorbell. Half- 


But how was it 
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She watched him all 
the distance down the 
long footway between 
trains until he was swal- 
lowed up in the crowd 
of scrambling passen- 
gers... . Then she 
went back, to face life 
at a time when it is not 
well for a woman to 
alone. 


way to the door, she slipped very quietly 
to her knees and thence forward on 
her face, in a dead faint. 

The janitress lifted the inert body, 
dragged it to the bed and, in vain, tried 
the usual simple restoratives. Then the 
woman became vaguely aware of the 
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intermittent ringing of the bell. She ran 
to the flat door and opened it. 
Arthur Crewe stood on the mat. 
“T wish to see Mrs. Hilyer,” he be- 
*gan, his quick glance taking in all the 
bareness of the place and the frowsi- 
ness of the woman in charge. 
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But the janitress interrupted him 
with anxious authority. 

“Run downstairs,” she commanded, 
“and telephone for an ambulance!” 


CHAPTER VI 


RTHUR CREWE stood a moment, 
hesitant, peering over the janitress’ 
ample shoulder at something white and 
inert that lay on the bed in the second 
room beyond. On impulse, he sought 
to push his way forward into the apart- 
ment. 

“Go, ’phone for an ambulance!” re- 
peated the janitress. ‘No, it’s not an 
accident and she’s not hurt. An ambu- 
lance from the Mothers’ Hospital, mind 
you! Now, run!” 

And Crewe ran. 

It was a novelty for the indolent man 
to serve as an errand boy, or indeed 
to serve anybody in any capacity. But 
the past two days had done much for 
him. For one thing, the cataclysm 
that had burned his Idol in the flames 
of insane anger had given him an 
ideal. 

From dreaming, at times, of a radiant, 
half-ethereal Girl and mourning her 
as his life’s lost love, he had now been 
thinking every hour and every minute 
of a Woman whose beauty was of the 
soul, and whose soul-beauty in one real- 
izing flash had. all but blinded him—a 
woman who, sick and weak and starv- 
ing, had crucified pride, for her hus- 
band’s sake, by coming to ask help from 
a bitterly resentful man; a woman who, 
in face of refusal and of foul insult, 
had deigned to stay and fight out the 
battle that her husband might prosper. 

A lesser soul, Crewe realized, would 
have left his rooms in a fury of humili- 
ation the moment the nature of his in- 
sult became known to her. Yet Madge 
Hilyer, of infinitely finer and more sen- 
sitive feelings than the average woman, 
had forced herself to remain and to ac- 
cept a loan from the man she detested 
in order to be of service to the man she 
adored. 

And, in view of all this, Arthur 
Crewe came to regard that tasteful 
living-room of his as Holy Ground. 
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He had found his Saint,—as everyone 
does, soon or late,—and hopeless love 
had changed in two days to reverent 
adoration. 

When no longer he could bear to let 
her go out of his life without one more 
appeal for pardon, he had summoned 
all his courage and had come to her. 
He had climbed endless stairs to the 
little flat that was her Shrine. And 
now he was running down those stairs, 
two at a time, his face yellowed with 
the helpless terror that such a crisis 
ever brings to a womanless man. 

Yet when the summons had been 
sent to the hospital, his mind grew 
clear. He saw his chance to be of use. 
A half hour later, he was closeted with 
the Superintendent of the Mothers’ 
Hospital. 

“The Hilyers are dear friends of 
mine,” Crewe began, abruptly. “Hil- 
yer, I believe, is somewhere out West 
and can’t readily get back. They are 
hard up just now. What accommoda- 
tions will his wife get here?” 

The Superintendent, unused to such 
a dictatorial manner of questioning, 
answered stiffly : 

“The city provides—” 

“Yes,” rasped Crewe, “I know how 
the fatherly city ‘provides.’ Its charity 
is frappéd enough to freeze Hell over. 
Mrs. Hilyer, in other words, will take 
the same chances as a gutter woman 
or a ‘longshoreman’s wife who might 
happen to be brought here in an emer- 
gency. And she will be—she is—in 
the same ward with such women. Am 
I right?” 

“Such 
for—” 

“As orphan asylum children,” snarled 
Crewe. “They are fed on coarse food 
that will just sustain life, and they 
get wholesale medical care, in batches, 
from new-fledged graduates who come 
here to learn, not to heal.” 

“My time is limited,” said the Super- 
intendent, rising and looking at his 
watch. “I’m afraid I can waste no 
more of it, now, in listening to yellow- 
journal muck-rake talk. If there is 
anything you wish to—” 

“There is. That’s why I’m here. I 
want a private room for Mrs. Hilyer, 


women are as well cared 














I want special 
care for her, from her family physician 


the best one you have. 


and your visiting doctors. And I want 
her to have a nurse all to herself. I 
will pay for everything; and I don’t 
want her or anyone else to know I’m 
behind this. Tell her it’s the regular 
treatment all your patients get. She'll 
never be the wiser. I will fill out a 
check, before I go, for—” 

“IT am very sorry,” interposed the 
Superintendent, “but it is quite out of 
the question. We have no private 
rooms to spare, just at present. And 
our staff of nurses—” 

“Good-by,” said Crewe, putting on 
his hat. “I’ll be back in just one hour.” 

He went out, taking with him one of 
the hospital booklets. As he walked, he 
turned to the page in the pamphlet on 
which was printed a list of the insti- 
tution’s “benefactors.” 

Selecting from the list the names of 
two of his mother’s friends, he pro- 
ceeded to telephone to each of them. 
Then he called up a politician who was 
a fellow club member of his, and had a 
long talk with him. 

The two “benefactors” promptly 
called up the hospital. The politician 
called up the city boss, who in turn 
issued brief telephonic commands to 
the Health Commissioner, who there- 
upon rang up the hospital. 


HEN Arthur Crewe returned to 

the Mothers’ Hospital, exactly 
one hour later, he was received as 
though he were a visiting potentate. 
The Superintendent almost’ wept with 
effusion, in welcoming him. 

Yes, Mrs. Hilyer had already been 
removed to the largest, lightest room in 
the whole building. The best nurse on 
the staff had been assigned to take care 
of her and to do nothing else. There 
should be a night nurse, too. Two of 
the visiting physicians were now with 
her, and her own physician would be 
summoned just as soon as Mr. Crewe 
would tell the physician’s name and 
address. 

Why, no,-there was no hurry at all 
about the check. Mr. Crewe must suit~ 
his own leisure. And everyone con- 
cerned had been instructed to obey Mr. 
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Crewe’s wish that his splendid act of 
generosity should remain anonymous 
and that Mrs. Hilyer should be made to 
think her treatment was the same as 
that accorded to every other patient 
there. 

No, Mrs. Hilyer had not yet recov- 
ered full consciousness since she had 
fainted in her home. It was not wholly 
uncommon. And Mrs. Hilyer had evi- 
dently been under severe mental and 
physical strain for some days (Arthur 
Crewe winced as he recalled his own 
share in adding to it), so of course 
there might be complications. 

But everything that nursing and 
luxuries and medical skill could pro- 
vide would be done. And now would 
Mr..Crewe kindly write out the name 
and address of Mrs. Hilyer’s own doc- 
tor? He was doubtless familiar with 
the case, and he ought to be summoned 
at once. 

Crewe wrote out a check, left it with 
the beaming Superintendent, and posted 
back at top speed to the Hilyer flat, to 
interview the janitress with an idea of 
learning who Madge’s own physician 
might be. 

A ten-dollar largess promptly made 
the janitress his languishingly adoring 
slave for life. She told him everything, 
except the name of Madge’s doctor. 
This she could not give, because, she 
said, to the best of .her knowledge, 
Mrs. Hilyer had had no doctor since 
she and her husband had come to live 
at the flat. 

Crewe saw he must search further 
for the doctor, and he therefore sought 
to learn from the janitress the names 
of some of the Hilyer’s most intimate 
friends. Again, a dead wall. The 
janitress did not believe anyone had 
ever called on them. She had never 
seen any visitors there until Arthur’s 
own arrival that morning. 

Just then, the flat bell rang, and a 
telegram was handed in. It was ad- 
dressed to “Daniel K. Hilyer.” Shame- 
lessly, Crewe opened it, hoping thus to 
get the name of some friend of Dan’s 
who might be able to tell him where 
the Hilyer family doctor lived. 

The message was dated from a sta- 
tion along the Sunset route to Cali- 
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fornia, a two-day journey west of Chi- 
cago. It ran: 


If not yet started, postpone trip. On 
second thought have decided to delay 
action in re your smelting patent until 
our vice-president’s return from Brazil, 
in spring. Am writing. 

EvijAH P. BARNARD. 


Up to now, Crewe had reserved 
every one of his sympathies for Madge 
and had wasted none on the husband he 
disliked and despised, the husband who 
had wrecked this butterfly-sweetheart 
of his and made her what she was. 

But now there was a momentary 
twinge of pity for the man speeding 
westward, his heart aglow with a hope 
that was to turn to ashes. Crewe could 
feel already, in anticipation, the heart- 
stopping shock that awaited the golden- 
fleece adventurer at the end of his 
quest. 

Then came a sick memory of Madge’s 
promise to himself: 

“T’ll work my hands to the bone, till 
this debt to you is paid. I'll work night 
and day, and save it, penny by penny.” 

Madge had made the pledge in full 
belief that Dan’s mission would be 
crowned by triumph; yet she would 
keep her word. Crewe had no doubt 
of that. Rising, weak from her ordeal, 
she would set to work, heart and soul, 
at any form of drudgery that would 
bring in enough. money to pay the in- 
debtedness. She would slave like a 
mine-worker and at starvation wages, 
sooner than leave the debt standing, all 
this in addition to such work as she 
must do for her husband, her home, her 
child. It would kill her. 

Crewe knew better than to hope he 
might persuade her to let the matter 
go or to defer payment until such time 
as it might prove more convenient to 
her. She hated him. He had offered 
her an unforgivable insult. And, from 
such a man as he, she would accept no 
favors. She would live up to the spirit 
and the letter of their agreement, no 
matter what he might say to dissuade 
her. 

“T haven’t boxed or done one stroke 
of exercise in nine years,” he solemnly 
informed the janitress as he looked up 
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from his fourth reading of the tele- 
gram, “but I’d give a year’s income for 
the bliss of standing up for just 
one round against that swine of a 
Barnard.” 

“Yes, sir,” sputtered the woman, to- 
tally at a loss to grasp his meaning, 
then adding as a hopeful afterthought : 
“And very generous and gentlemanly 
of you it is, I’m sure. If there was 
more like you in this world—” 

Crewe came to himself and stamped 
out of the flat, carrying the telegram 
crumpled in his fist and still inwardly 
breathing threatenings and slaughter 
against the fickle Barnard. 


MEANTIME, and all night, in a big 

private room at the Mothers’ Hos- 
pital, the world-old Battle of Life 
waged. And at dawn, Crewc, sitting 
with clenched hands in the Superin- 
tendent’s office, was told that a man- 
child had been born. When he impa- 
tiently brushed aside this news as of 
wholly minor import and asked how 
the mother was faring, his white-capped 
informant did not seem to hear, but 
went on primly: 

“It is a beautiful boy, Mr. Crewe. 
Not a spot or blemish on him, sound 
from crown to sole. You should hear 
him cry! What lungs that little fellow 
has! And,” she ended, with a profes- 
sionally genial smile, “he weighs nine 
pounds and five and a half ounces. I 
weighed him myself. He—” 

“How is Mrs. Hilyer getting on? I 
asked you,” broke in Crewe, in an an- 
guish of eagerness. “She is all right? 
She is doing well?” 

“Of course it is too soon to be cer- 
tain about that,” the nurse, driven into 
a corner, informed him with lofty pa- 
tronage. “But we always hope for the 
best.” 
~“T didn’t ask what you ‘hoped,’ ” 
fumed Crewe, irritated and scared by 
her evasion. “I want to know what 
you think—what the doctors say. Tell 
me! Is she going to get well?” 

“Oh, I certainly hope so,” cheerily 
babbled the nurse. ‘“Everything’s being 
done—” 

“You mean she is in danger—in 
grave danger?” he insisted. 
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‘The janitress lifted the inert body dragged it to the bed and, in vain, tried the usual simple restoratives. (Then 
the woman became vaguely aware of the intermittent ringing of the bell. 


“You would better speak to the “Physician in charge, eh? Send him 
physician in charge,” announced thé here. Quick!” 
nurse, bridling. “It is against our For an instant, the nurse drew her- 
rules, here, for a nurse to—” self up to annihilate this mere outsider 
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who dared order her about, in the sa- 
cred precincts of the hospital. He 
would not be the first nor the hundredth 
impudently frantic inquirer whom she 
and her associates had squelched right 
unmercifully when questions as to a 
dear one’s fate were not put in as suave 
a form as was consistent with nursely 
dignity. 

Then, of a sudden, she recalled that 
this man was not a “mere outsider.” 
He had influence, influence that had 
been strong enough to throw the hos- 
pital’s entire routine out of its wonted 
haughty course. It seemed one must 
be civil to him, even at a sacrifice. 

“T will ask the physician in charge 
of the case to step in here on his way 
downstairs,” she said, and stalked out 
of the room. 

Presently (or after a century, as it 
seemed to Crewe, sitting there breath- 
ing hard in the faintly iodoform-tinged 
air), a small man in a white full-length 
apron came in. 

“You want to see me?’ 
doctor. 

“Yes,” said Crewe, forcing himself 
to speak quietly, “—about Mrs. Hilyer: 
Will she pull through ?” 

The hackneyed “We hope so” died 
on the aproned man’s lips as he looked 
into the fierce eyes that gripped him. 
Vaguely, he too had heard a hint that 
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asked the 
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this was a personage who wielded 
powerful influence. And he spoke, for 
once, as few such inquirers hear a hos- 
pital doctor speak: 

“I’m afraid not,” he said. “She was 
in an inexcusably run-down condition. 
It is a miracle the child is so healthy, 
or that he was born alive. Her chances 
are almost nil. We are fighting, but it 
is an uphill fight, uphill all the way. 
That is all I can tell you, just now.” 

“Has she recovered consciousness ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Will she?” 

“T cannot say. Probably.” 

“When she does,” ordered Crewe, 
“tell her a wire has come from Colonel 
Barnard, saying he does not want her 
husband’s invention, and tell her I have 
sent her word that I am in a hurry for 
my money.” 

“What?” gasped the doctor, scandal- 
ized quite out of his long-practiced pro- 
fessional calm. “Are you stark crazy, 
man? Do you want to kill her out- 
right ?” 

“No,” retorted Crewe. “I want her 
to get well. And when she hears that 
message, she will get well. I know her. 
You don’t. And I know she'll feel she 
hasn't time to die while that debt is due 
and unpaid. Do as I tell you! Do it, 
or by the Eternal, I’ll break into her 
room and tell her myself!” 











The next installment of ‘‘Dollars and Cents’’ will appear in the 


June issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale May 12th. 
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Julian Eltinge ; 


The Troubles of a Man 
Who Wears 


Skirts 


yy JULIAN EL: FINGE 


[—-y |F you want to tackle a battle 
for life, take up female imper- 
sonation. Its only reward is 
in dollars and cents. 

Managers don’t want you, agents 
wont book you, and the critics roast you. 

To make money, you must be pub- 
lic-made—not manager-made or actor- 
made. Your public is your only friend ; 
it is the power that swings the man- 











agers and the agents into line. And 
the critics don’t count. 
You can have no understudy. (At 


least, I have never found one; and for 
two years we have been scouring the 
country for some one to take my place 
in “The Fascinating Widow.” We 
can’t find a man who can dance, sing, 
look fairly well in women’s clothing, 
and read his lines convincingly. ) 

With no understudy to step into 
my place, I have missed only two per- 
formances during the ten years I have 
been on the stage. One of these times, 


because I got ptomaine poisoning in 
Houston, I sent an eighteen-hundred- 
dollar audience away from the theater. 
My only other ‘lapse was caused by 
loss of voice. 
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Illustrating what the lack of an un- 
derstudy means, one night I broke my 
ankle in the first act of “The Fascinat- 
ing Widow.” There was nothing etse 
for me to do but finish the perform- 
ance; and then, as I had accomplished 
that—although my temperature rose to 
102—to play the rest of that week. My 
rule has always been, “Never disap- 
point your audience,” and I intend 
holding to it if it is within human 
possibility. 

During all these years, in vaudeville 
and in the legitimate, I have never re- 
ceived a favorable newspaper criticism 
in New York, Chicago or any of the 
other so-called metropolitan cities. 
Each and every time I swing around, 
certain of my critics assert that I can’t 
sing, that I can’t dance and that I 
can’t act. 

All of them admit that the public 
comes to see me. There is only one: 
reason: I give a pleasing performance. 
Proof positive of an actor’s ability is 
the amount of money he brings into the 
box-office. If he can’t draw audiences, 
he is not worth his grease-paint. 

I would rather have five published 
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little ingenious touches. They notice and remark 
on some new dimple I have painted on my back, 
_ whether I wear a new style of bracelet, or affect 
any novelty. In addition, they make the most 
enthusiastic audience. 
More than anything else, I play to the middle- 
aged woman. She knows and appreciates the 
out-of-the-ordinary in acting and attire. She, 
too, is the backbone of the theater’s attendance. 
: As any matter 
AIH. Woods of dress always 
appeals to the 
women, I strive 
for the latest and most 
modish. I have a veri- 
table library on 
dress. I sub- 
scribe for 
all of the 
French 
and 
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Ameri- 
can fash- 
ion. maga- 
zines, and I 
watch the styles 
more closely than the 
average modiste. 

Every season or 
so I journey to 
Paris to study 
dress. (You 
might be sur- 
p rised 
h o w 
much a 
mancan 
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Julian Eltinge on the stage and off. 
lines from a woman's pen 
than five columns from a 
man’s. I never play to learn about 
the men; I never see it, once he 
them in my 4 : ' delves into 






audiences. It the subject 
is the women seriously. ) 
I want to im- &, I have learned, 
press—they are the for instance, not to copy 
ones who observe “the — latest models.” [ 
the finer details, the use a great many of the new ideas, but 
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slouch. Neither 
acting or cos- 


must I burlesque, in 
tume, for it would 






» break the thread of the play’s 
», plot, and =, would eliminate 
, the effect ._ of any serious 
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I work 
for the some- 
thing different. 
I design every- 
thing I wear, 
making 

water - color 

sketches and 

submit- 

ting them to 
my costumers 
with minute di- 
rections, selecting 
all colors and 
fabrics, even to 
laces. 

I keep a 
sharp eye on 
the jewelry 
shops, _—espe- 
cially “those of ma 
Paris. I usually “om a 
have all of the <a ~ man.” (These 

. Pp otographs show 
novelties long before him on his farm, between seasons. 
they are put on _ the 
market. I arrange to have them sent to me in advance, 
because, always, I must be before the times—my audi- 
ences expect it. On my last trip from Paris, the 
customs duty on my stage jewelry alone was more than 
four hundred dollars. That, of course, covered dupli- 
cates, for I carry two sets of everything, from gowns 
to earrings. 

Every article of clothing must be designed especially - 
for me and fitted especially to me. I must not accept 
the inappropriate things. My audiences of middle- 
aged women (they are the ones who noticé such things ) 
would not approve my er—r— majestic figure trying 
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Mr. Eltinge, 
away from the 
eater, is in 


every way a “reg- 






























to achieve the débutante slump, or the sixteen-year-old 
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eyes. My dresses are made exactly as 
they would be made for the average 
woman—texture and all that. The lin- 
ings of all my gowns are of strong 
-canvas—to permit comedy actions and 
the natural play of a man’s muscles and 
large bones. With the ordinary flimsy 
linings that are put in women’s gowns, 
my costumes would fall to pieces dur- 
ing the first performance. 

To facilitate rapid dressing, all of 
my gowns fasten on only three or 
four hooks and eyes, and these are ex- 
ceptionally large, almost of a size and 
strength of those used on harness. 

Except for designing, I go about get- 
ting my costumes much as the average 
woman does. First, after the gown is 
designed, I get a “lining fitting,” put- 
ting on corsets, underwear and lingerie 
as would a woman. The costumer uses 
this lining model with which to com- 
plete the gown. 


HE fact that audiences expect me 

to be beyond the styles, keeps me 
on the qui vive. To get ahead of the 
styles, I must change my wardrobe in 
its entirety at least twice each season. 

And, then, besides the booking- 
agents, and the managers and the 
critics, ‘I have another enemy—the 
corset. To wear gowns properly and 
in such a way that there is not the ever- 
constant feeling that I am only a man 
dressed up in- women’s clothes, I must 
needs lace tightly—so tightly, in fact, 
that a heavy meal finds no resting 
place. Thus, my breakfast and mid- 
night supper are my biggest meals. 
With corsets and hair to struggle with, 
I consume nearly an hour and a half 
in making up. 

Whatever the general belief in oc- 
cupational influence, playing women’s 
parts has had no more effect on me 
than playing villains has had on Wil- 
ton Lackaye—which is none at all. 

I started out ten years ago in 
Boston, where, as a boy of fourteen, 
I had been successful in the all-male 
musical comedies of the First Corps 
Cadets. I wanted to make money; 
female impersonation seemed to be my 
forte. Now, I feel that I am a suc- 
cess in my line—I have made money, 
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more money than I ever dreamed [I 
could. ; 

There were months when I walked 
Broadway, starving, with ten-cent 
vaudeville and cheap musical comedy 
engagements now and then. Finally, 


when George M. Cohan and George 4 


(““Honey-boy”) Evans engaged me for 
their minstrel show, my salary went up 


from one thousand dollars to seventeen ~ 


hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

For the minstrel show, I planned 
three specialties, all new. Among them 
was a bathing-girl scene in which I 
appeared in short skirts, a thing I had 
never done before. We held the dress- 
rehearsal at Atlantic -City, and in the 
front row sat the jury—Marc Klaw, 
A. L. Erlanger, Sam Harris, Mr. 
Cohan and a dozen or so others. 

When I got out on the stage in my 
bathing-suit, I swear I never felt so 
embarrassed in all my life. No woman 
could have felt more undressed. It 
was like playing unattired before the 
world. And not a sign of applause. 

“That’s one number I'll have to 
abandon,” I said to myself, when the 
scene was over. “That certainly didn’t 
make a hit.” 

I followed with a Salome specialty, 
barelegged and barefoot; and more 
embarrassed than ever. It was worse 
and more of it. Again, not a sign of 
applause; not a compliment from a 
member of the company. : 

“Good-by to Salome, too,’ I de- 
cided. “That’s another that didn’t get 
over.” 

Previously, I had asked Mr. Erlanger 
for a special “back drop” curtain, or 
background, for my act. After the re- 
hearsal he came back-stage, and said: 
“Julian, sketch out what you want in 
the way of a drop, and I'll have it made 
for you.” 

That was my compliment. I knew 
my specialties had made good. If he 
hadn’t given me that encouragement, I 
certainly shouldn’t have had the nerve 
to put them on—although they 
proved later to be among my greatest 
successes. 

But as to dress-rehearsals, that of 
“The Fascinating Widow” was so ter- 
rible that A. H. Woods, my manager, 
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and I wouldn’t speak to each other 
after it was over. He was angry be- 
cause he had engaged me; and I was 
angry because I had signed with him. 
We became friends again, however, 
when the line formed in front of the 
box-office on the day following our first 
performance. That line heals many a 
wound. 

Neither of us liked my present play, 
“The Crinoline-Girl.” “We have to 
have something quickly,” Mr. Woods 
argued, and so I said, “All right.” 
When we produced the play, we found 
that all it had needed was an audience. 
It was that kind of a play. We marvel 
yet at some of the laugh-bringers—com- 
ing at points where we never, in our 
fondest dreams, expected a laugh. 

Besides, there was the rhinestone 
coat incident to mar the general tran- 
quillity of a first night. I had had the 
coat made specially for this play, and 
had put a lot of thought and work on 
it. It draped from my shoulders to 
my feet, and had alternate stripes of 
white rhinestones an inch and a half 
wide, and stripes of black velvet. When 
the coat appeared, it weighed sixty-five 
pounds. 

There is a scene in the play where 
my pal carries the coat downstairs. On 
the first night he tried and almost fell. 
That was Trial No. 1. The girl I im- 
personate is supposed to wear the same 
coat, and when she put it on, she found 
that walking meant stumbling about as 
if she were carrying a sack of flour on 
her shoulder. That was Trial No. 2. 
So I had a silver-spangled duplicate 
made for her. I wear the heavy coat 
for five minutes during the last act of 
the play, and the part requires that I 
stand. When I go off the stage, I feel 
as if I had been shoveling coal for an 
hour. Sometimes, I fear, I am too am- 
bitious. 


The public’s attitude proves that I am 
not accepted just as a freak. For in- 
stance, there is a serious bit of business 
in “The Crinoline Girl,” and I always 
win the most complimentary silence 
during its enactment. That silence 
which accompanies a bit of pathos 
shows that my impersonation is for- 
gotten. 

I am going into a line that is more 
acceptable. In two or three years, fol- 
lowing two seasons more with Mr. 
Woods—with a révue for one season, 
a new play by Charles Klein, author of 
“The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” and a short spring tour 
in “Ingomar’—I shall offer myself in 
an entirely new phase of endeavor. For 
two years I have been studying under 
one of the best dramatic coaches in the 
world, and he assures me that I have 
undoubted talent for a certain line of 
dramatic work. I want to see if the 
public thinks so. 

“Ingomar’—with an all-male cast, 
all-star, with William Farnum playing 
the title r6le—will go on a short spring 
tour of only the largest cities, under 
Mr. Woods’ management. I shall play 
Parthenia—something that has not been 
done in modern times, a man playing a 
woman’s role seriously. I have Mary 
Anderson’s prompt-book, and I have ar- 
ranged to make a composite of all of 
the famous Parthenias. Perhaps I shall 
have opportunity to discover whether 
that newly-discovered note of pathos in 
my voice is convincing. 

Next season I am going to realize 
another of my great ambitions—play- 
ing in the New York theater that bears 
my name, and in which I hold a third 
interest. I shall appear there in the 
Klein play—a new style of vehicle for 
me—with incidental music. 

So have I declared myself. 

WILLIAM JULIAN DALTON. 











The 
Ideas 


of 
March 


i|HE evening Granville Barker 
a || added “A Midsummer Night’s 

| Dream” to his repertory at 
Wallack’s, a gentlemar in the rear of 
the house had a fit. 

Lobby report had it that the gentle- 
man was William Shakespeare. 

First-nighters laughed appreciatively 
at the jest, recalling, perhaps, that critic 
who, after witnessing a certain perform- 
ance of “Hamlet,” proposed settling 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy by 
opening the graves of both poets to see 
“which turned over.” 

Even after reading the elaborate 
“preface” circulated with programs at 
Wallack’s, one cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Barker’s show would have been a 
severe shock to Shakespeare. It was 
no less a shock to the audience. “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ conserva- 
tively uncut, arbitrarily divided into 
three parts, hurried along at such a gait 
as to suggest the complicity of George 
M. Cohan, trigged out, not only with 
such accepted Barkerisms as pink silk 
architecture and astronomy by Gertrude 
Stein, but with gilded immortals that 
provoke “impious memories of General 
Sherman surveying the Plaza,” some- 
how seems less happy and harmonious 
than the recently-praised impressionistic 
presentment of “Androcles and the 
Lion” and “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife.” 

Turning back to last month’s GREEN 











EMMA TRENTINI AS 
HELENA'S BROTHER 


Book, we recollect that, applied to those 
plays, “the ‘new stage-craft’ is not only 
eccentric, but most appropriate and 
helpful.” Here it seems rather bizarre, 
perverse, freakish, and grotesque; a 
triumph of showmanship rather than of 
stage-management. “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife” is medizval, 
and its investiture imparted “a rich 
flavor of fanciful medizvalism;” “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” is Grecian, 
and Mr. Barker’s production is less 
Grecian than Byzantine. True, a large 
part of this whimsical and fantastic 
comedy is not of Athens, but of wood- 
land and fairyland, and in this part one 
misses not the Grecian but the green. 
“That which was merely an airy shape, 
a dream, a passing thought,” says Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, in theatrical representation 
becomes “an unmanageable reality.” 
Mr. Barker’s opinion evidently was that 
fairyland gave him the widest latitude; 
that, in fact, the greater his extrava- 
gance the farther he got away from 
“unmanageable reality.” 

The truth, however, is that the 
farther he gets from reality the farther 
he gets from illusion, and the more he 
sacrifices the poetry of his play to out- 
standing and disproportionate conspicu- 
ousnesses. “The fabric of a dream” is 
not the fabric of futu.ist portiéres, and, 
however much one may believe in fair- 
ies, one finds it difficult to believe in 
fairies gilded from top to toe, as though 
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PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY 
as Lavy URSULA 


they had been made to stand on a lawn 
in Bethlehem, Pa. An 18-karat Titania 
and Oberon do not suggest whimsy half 
so much as they suggest the Gold Dust 


Twins. Mr. Belasco achieved far more 
credible fairies in “A Good Little 
Devil.” And the “new stage-craft”. be- 
comes merely confusion and anarchy 
when to Oriental immortals is added a 
Puck, who closely resembles Struwel- 
peter. The best that can be said of Mr. 
Barker’s parcel-post production is that 
its lack of solidity does away with long 
waits and permits expeditious move- 
ment, that it certainly is neither conven- 
tional nor imitative, and that its freak- 
ishness has stirred up a new and whole- 
some interest in a quaint, charming and 
musical fantasy. 

For this presentation, Mr. Barker has 
continued to make use of overhead il- 
lumination, of entrances and exits 
thrqugh what were stage boxes, and of 
the broad “apron” described in the last 
number of THe GrEEN Boox. The 
“Hall of State in the Palace of The- 
seus,” to which Egeus comes to com- 
plain that his daughter Hermia loves 
Lysander and will not marry Demetrius, 
is a throne: backed by curtains, and the 
“Room of a Cottage at Athens,” where 
the peasants plot the performance of 


PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY 
AS LADY URSULA'S BROTHER 


Channing 
Pollock’s 
Review 
of the 
New Plays 
in 
New York 


WITH CARTOONS 
BY - HERB ROT 


“Pyramus and Thisby,” is no set at all, 
but the space of the aforesaid “apron.” 
The moonlight of the “Romantic Land- 
scape” is simulated by a blue “drop,” 
upon which are huge silver stars and an 
“orb of night” that displays its splendor 
in folds. The “bank where the wild 
thyme blows,’ where Puck’s mistaken 
use of the herb that “on sleeping eyelids 
laid will make a man or woman madly 
dote upon the next live creature that it 
sees” causes Lysander to spurn his 
Hermia and pursue Helena, who, at the 
same time, finds herself suddenly re- 
possessed of the love of Demetrius, be- 
fore it infatuates Titania with Bottom, 
is a huge green sugar-loaf in front of 
the inevitable portieres. All this sim- 
plicity is in sharp contrast with the 
room in the palace in which, behind a 
semi-circle of couches upon which the 
noble spectators recline,—the cleverest 
stage device in the production,—the 
rustics perform their play. The room 
in question is a massive and rather 
mussy grouping of great pillars, in black 
and silver, set upon a spacious super- 
structure. It looks like nothing else so 
much as the facade of the Treasury De- 
partment, at Washington, seen by moon- 
light after an earthquake. 

Whatever may be said of the produc- 
tion, as much cannot be said in favor 
of the reading, which could not be more 
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nearly unintelligible if Shakespeare’s 
lyrics were Harry B. Smith’s. To en- 
joy “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
at Wallack’s, you must know your 
Shakespeare, or buy a libretto. Puck, 
Titania and Hermia are the worst 
offenders in this respect, so phrasing 
their lines as to render only one thing 
more certain than their lack of under- 
standing, and that is the auditor’s. 
Quince’s complaint of Flute, “You 
speak all your part at once,” might well 
be addressed to Cecil Cameron, to Isabel 
Jeans, or to Eva Leonard-Boyne, whose 
Hermia is a Grecian Oza Waldrop. 
Eric Blind, as Theseus, speaks English, 
but without rhythm or distinction, while 
Walter Creigh- 
ton’s Lysander 
has the con- 
spicuous char- 
acteristics o f 
the man mo- 
diste in “My 
Lady’s Dress.” 
Lillah Mc- 
Carthy’ s 
Helena, lan 
Maclaren’s De- 
metrius, O. P. 
Heggie’s 
Quince and 
Ernest Cos- 
sart’s Bottom 
are much _bet- 
ter, but the com- 
pany, as a 
whole, does not 
compare with 
that which, 
something more 
than eight years 
ago, supported 
Annie Russell in 
her performance 
of Puck at the 
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THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


SOME time ago, in commenting on a 

certain doughy experiment in art at 
the Bandbox, I remarked that “stone 
walls do not a theater make nor bank 
accounts a stage.” 

The great theaters of our time—Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt’s in Berlin, Mr. Bark- 
er’s in London, M. Antoine’s in Paris 
and Lady Gregory’s in Dublin—were 
not built of bricks and mortar, but of 
ideas. A good manuscript is the best 
scenery. All this is being demonstrated 
in the same cubby-hole of a house, 
somewhere east of Suez—or, at least, 
of Third Avenue—that environed the 

KO) 








Astor. 





Mr. Barker’s 





“A Midsummer 





Night’s Dream” 





is an interesting 





curiosity rather 
than a sympa- 
thetic and unob- 
trusive interpre- 
tation. 





To enjoy “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” you must know your Shakespeare. 
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failure of “Poor Little Thing.” There 
a group of artists, amateurs, writers 
and the like, from the same section of 
town that produced Everett Shinn and 
his deathless drama, “More Sinned 
Against Than Usual,” have tenanted 
the Washington Square Players. With 
a total capital less than the cost of the 
torches in front of the New Theater, 
they have produced four short plays, 
at an expense of about thirty dollars 
each, and, charging fifty cents apiece 
for orchestra seats, they are packing 
their little auditorium with what Mr. 
Shinn himself once described as the 
“hot mund.” Originally, the company 
was to have occupied a converted 
stable in its own district, but, in this 
case, apparently, success is not a mat- 
ter of geography. “Arts that thrive at 
Number Five” sometimes do “take at 
Number One.” 

The Washington Square Players, for 
the most part, are novices, and this 
fact, too, seems unaffective of results. 
“No actors!” exclaimed The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me. “It 
ought to be a good performance.” 
These volunteer mimes, in the words 
of Anatole France, “appear great be- 
cause they are simple.” “Actors,” says 
M. France, “spoil comedy for me. I 
mean good actors. I might perhaps 
come to terms with the other sort! 
; Their talent is too great: it 
overwhelms everything. There is 
nothing but them. Their personality 
effaces the work they represent. They 
are important.” Also, they are self- 
conscious and mindful chiefly of the 
attention they attract to themselves. 

If you don’t know what this 
means, go to see Holbrook Blinn in 
“The Trap.” 

The performance at the Bandbox 
begins with a witty and seemingly 
genuine altercation between a gentle 
man in the audience and a spokesman 
for the Players, who answers from be- 
fore the curtain. This altercation 
serves to bring out a statement of the 
aims and purposes of the company. 
Then follows aeprolix but powerful 
playlet, bitterly satirical of the moral- 
ist’s attempt to fetter nature with pink 
baby ribbon, entitled “Licensed,” and 
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written by a lawyer named Basil Law- 
rence. The characters are the Rev- 
erend John Tanner, Mrs. Ransome, her 
daughter Janet and the daughter’s 
fiancé, who cannot be said to have a 
speaking part, since, throughout the 
piece, he lies dead upon a sofa. 

Janet’s poignant grief at the loss of 
her lover, it develops, is the more in- 
tense because she is about to become a 
mother. Mrs. Ransome is_ over- 
whelmed by the impending shame, and 
Mr. Tanner, who makes a visit of 
sympathy the same day he was to have 
performed the marriage service, is sur- 
prised and shocked. He had preached 
against this sort of thing for years! To 
Mrs. Ransome comes the inspiration 
of a way out: if Mr. Tanner would 
sign the certificate, which rests under 
her hand, and make it appear that the 
young people had been wed! It would 
have been signed, if only death had 
come a few hours later, and everything 
would have been correct. Just those 
few hours, just that signature, is the 
difference between right and wrong, 
holiness and sin, pride and shame. The 
minister demurs. To sign would be 
breaking law, doing evil, encouraging 
vice, diverting punishment. His hesita- 
tion turns to determination when the 
girl shows utter unrepentance; she isn’t 
ashamed, but proud; and, now that her 
lover is dead, more than ever glad. 

Mrs. Ransome’s picture of conse- 
quences to the child brings Janet to a 
more reasonable frame of mind. After 
all, she has done a foul thing, she is a 
degraded and corrupted creature, and, 
for the salvation of her soul, she ad- 
mits it. Whereupon, Wr. Tanner signs 
the certificate, and, opening his Bible 
at a salutary passage, he leaves her to 
pray for forgiveness. Alone, wicked 
and rebellious and unregenerate, Janet 
hurls the Book across the room and 
throws herself, in a passion of agonized 
grief, upon the body of the man whom 
Mr. Tanner’s signature has made her 
husband. It is a big little play, with a 
corrosive idea that falls like acid upon 
the prettiness of pétty convention. 
Josephine A. Meyers, a writer and il- 
lustrator, is as real as life itself in the 
role of .Mrs. Ransome. 
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Edward Goodman, who contributed 
“En Dishabille” to the Princess, is the 
author of a gentler satire, a most 
amusing comedietta, yclept “Eugenic- 
ally Speaking.” Una Braithewaite, 
daughter of a street-railway president, 
fed up with undigested Shaw, eager to 
do something “different,” anxious to be 
the mother of perfect children, having 
failed to find promising potential paters 
in her own set, comes home with a 
husky conductor, whom she has kid- 
naped from his car. The conductor 
objects strenuously, and his objection 
becomes conclusive when backed by the 
assertion that he is already wed. Then, 
as he is about to be dismissed, it de- 
velops that this kind of experience is 
not new to George Coxey, who has been 
sought in marriage before, notably by 
the lady he married, and who demands 
promotion as the price of silence. Duly 
promoted, he pauses, ere departing, to 
recommend that, next time, Miss 
Braithewaite be less particular as to a 
ceremony. The father is_horror- 
struck, but Una, open-mouthed and 
tense, feels herself in the clutches of a 
great idea. One senses that, the in- 
stant the curtain falls, she will begin 
her search for another conductor. 
First honors in this sketch go to 
Florence Enright, a motion-picture ac- 
tress, while Karl Karsten brings to the 
role of the conductor an appropriate 
awkwardness that hardly could be 
simulated. 

Maeterlinck’s “Interior,” the feature 
of the bill, and most warmly praised by 
the newspaper critics, to me is the least 
satisfying of the plays at the Bandbox. 
Its force and novelty lie in the fact 
that the dialogue, concerning the 
drowning of a young girl, is spoken 
down stage, in darkness, before the 
lighted windows of the cottage in which 
the girl lived, and that its drama is 
pantomime, seen through these win- 
dows, of the effect of the news of the 
girl’s death, upon her father, mother 
and sisters. 

“Another Interior,” a “gastronomic 
allegory,” is a funnier idea than it is a 
play. The Time is “during Mr. Smith’s 
dinner,” and The Place “Inside Mr. 


Smith.” Red and black curtains, hung 
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in a broken circle, give a passable illu- 
sion of a stomach, and the scanty dia- 
logue comes from above, where the 
possessor of the stomach orders his 
dinner. The characters are the gastric 
juices and the strange and ill-assorted 
substances, impersonated by panto- 
mimists, that descend to wrestle with 
them, and, in the end, to rush pell mell 
back to the entrance. 

The Washington Square Players ap- 
pear only Fridays and Saturdays. 
They have brains, ability, assurance 
and enthusiasm, and their novel and 
curious experiment will be watched 
with interest. For all one may say to 
the contrary, the Bandbox Theater 
niay become the birthplace of Ameri- 
can Drama. 


“THE WHITE FEATHER” 


F,UROPE has sown the wind, and we 

are reaping a whirlwind of war 
plays. What with battle motion pic- 
tures, taken in New Jersey; with “War 
Brides,” and “Across the Border,” and 
“The White Feather,” at the Comedy, 
and “Inside the Lines,” at the Long- 
acre, the placid play-goer is likely to 
agree with General Sherman. 

Neither Lechmere Worrall and J. E. 
Harold Terry, whose “The White 
Feather” was presented in England 
originally under the title of “The Man 
Who Stayed Home,” nor Earl Derr 
Biggers, who wrote the novel, “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” and “Inside the 
Lines,” has complicated the task in hand 
by any considerable knowledge of the 
machinery of war, nor by any deterring 
regard for the probabilities. The 
British Navy, according to Mr. Big- 
gers, is left out overnight carelessly 
anchored over mines controlled by a 
single lever far from inaccessible in 
“Tower D.” A party of gentlemen and 
ladies from the Wilhelmstrasse,—awe- 
some word,—in the work of the Messrs. 
Worrall and Terry, are on the very 
verge of conquering England, by means 
of carrier pigeons, a wireless apparatus 
concealed in a fireplaee, and other dev- 
ilish contrivances, when they are foiled 
by an affable and amusing young man 
with an air-gun. The scheme ineluc- 
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tably suggests the instructive cartoons 
of “Rube” Goldberg. 

In spite of its utter incredibility, and 
the fact that one never hds any serious 
doubt as to the ultimate salvation of 
England—dramatically, at any rate— 
“The White Feather” is fairly suspen- 
sive and vastly entertaining. This is 
due partly to the character of Chris- 
topher Brent, and to the characteriza- 
tion of Leslie Faber, remembered for 
his work in “Lady Patricia” and in 
“Driven,” who makes of the pretended 
silly ass just the sort of unctuous figure 
.with which we used to identify E. H. 
Sothern. There is another capital rdle 
capitally done by Arthur Elliott, repre- 
senting a noisy hearthstone hero whose 
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credit’ whatever measure of conviction 
is carried. 

Londoners must leave the Royalty, 
where this play continues, looking 
askance at every charwoman; fearful 
that every cab-driver who doesn’t drop 
his H’s may be about to drop a bomb. 
“The White Feather” lends color to the 
contention of a dyspeptic Briton of my 
acquaintance that the two most danger- 
ous things in the world are German 
spies and mince pies. 


“INSIDE THE LINES” 


JN the matter of implausibility, Mr. 
Biggers’ melodrama, which pro- 
pounds the question, “One pull of the 





General Sherman was conservative. 


contempt of “the man who stays at 
home” all but costs Brent the love of 
Elliott's daughter Molly, to which part 
Jessie Glendinning lends an appro- 
priately pallid personality. Mabel Reed 
succeeds in making one of the spies, 
Fréulein Schroeder, very German, in- 
deed, as does John Burkell another spy, 
Fritz, waiter in the private hotel which 
has a Marconi instrument in the place 
usually reserved for fires and Santa 
Claus. Indeed, it is to the excellence of 
the acting, rather than to the merits of 
the piece itself, that one is inclined to 


switches in Room D, and where will 
England’s fleet be?” is not second to that 
of Messrs. Worral and Terry, though 
it lags behind in interest. This is due 
partly to the fact that Mr. Biggers has 
tried Mr. Megrue’s trick of keeping the 
real purpose of his hero a secret from 
the audience, which trick, as I. re- 
marked of “Under Cover,” gives an 
exciting end, but leaves one in doubt 
as to whether that end justifies the 
means. For the rest, “Inside the Lines” 
is a little empty, and one or two of its 
big situations fall the least bit flat. 
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The most entertaining persons in “In- 
side the Lines,” though they are con- 
ventional comedy, at that, are Ameri- 
cans whom the war has left stranded 
abroad—in particular one, Henry J. 
Sherman, mellowly and sympathetically 
played by James Bradbury, of “Is Mat- 
rimony a Failure?’ and “Along Came 
Ruth.” Mr. Sherman is lonely for Ke- 
wanee ; keeps two watches, one of which 
tells the hour in his home town; “just 
had time to run over to the Hague and 
see the -Peace Palace before the war 
broke out ;” and, cooped up on the Rock 
of Gibraltar, gets very tired of “sitting 
on this insurance advertisement.” 

Captain Woodhouse arrives “inside 
the lines” at Gibraltar, and the German 
spies there promptly get his number— 
his Wilhelmstrasse number—which is 
1932. Lady Crandall, wife of the Gov- 
ernor General, a hospitable soul whose 
whole business in the play seems to be 
inviting everybody home, gathers him 
in, together with Jane Gerson, the 
stranded buyer for a firm in Chicago. 
Miss Gerson, who likes the Captain, has 
seen him in Berlin, and denies it, but 
has her suspicions, and arouses those 
of nearly everyone else. “You must 
make love to this girl,” one of the spies 
remarks, naively, “to keep her on our 
side.” (Inevitably, the heroine of the 
1915-model war drama would seem to 
be an inquisitive female who just can’t 
help misunderstanding the man she 
loves. ) 

A bit of human wreckage from the 
dark waters of diplomacy, a drunken 
and disgraced secret-service agent, viv- 
idly portrayed by Ivan Simpson, “tips 
off” the Governor General as to Wood- 
house, and an East Indian servant, 
Jaimihr Khan, sent to search his rooms, 
returns with incriminating papers, 
which, instead of confiding to the Gen- 
eral, he confides to the flames. This in- 
cident is not big enough to end the sec- 
ond act of a three-act play. In the third 
act, Jaimthr lays hold of the key to the 
mine field, and, at this critical moment 
in the history of the British Navy, Cap- 
tain Woodhouse is disclosed in his true 
colors, and saves England. 

The valiant captain is impersonated 
impressively and with authority by 
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Lewis S. Stone, who made his first 
metropolitan hit last year in “The Mis- 
leading Lady.” “Inside the Lines” is 
pleasant, and mildly exhilarating—a 
sort of dramatic claret cup. 


“THE TRAP” 


HE first essential of melodrama is 

that it shall arouse strong sympathy 
and partisanship. The real difference 
between “On Trial” and “Inside the 
Lines” is that the average auditor cares 
more about the fate of Mary Ryan than 
about that of the British Navy. More- - 
over, the average auditor believes in 
Mary Ryan, alias The Defendant's 
Wife. And the great trouble with “The 
Trap,” at the Booth Theater, is that 
nobody believes in Martha Hedman, 
alias Jane Carson. Richard Harding 
Davis and Jules Eckert Goodman, con- 
fronted by the familiar imaginary ne- 
cessity of having their heroine blamed 
but blameless—a necessity imposed by 
the supposed squeamishness of our 
audiences—have given us a woman 
agonized by fear of the disclosure of a 
past that wouldn’t blemish the char- 
acter of a fresh-laid egg. 

For an equivalent, fancy The Defend- 
ant’s Wife, in “On Trial,” the victim 
of a mock marriage thirteen years be- 
fore. How much patience should you 
have had with her mental travail? Mr. 
Reizenstein wisely avoided basing his 
play upon a seduction of that age. The 
Defendant's Wife had purchased im- 
munity, as she supposed and you will 
remember, by giving herself to her be- 
trayer again the very day of the murder. 
Jane Carson is pure enough to satisfy 
Dr. Wiley. One’s credulity is severely 
taxed, therefore, at finding her uncer- 
tain of satisfying her husband; regu- 
larly paying a blackmailer who knows 
that the gentleman to whom she be- 
lieved herself married in Alaska really 
was married to some one else; finally, 
shooting down that blackmailer from 
behind a curtain in the room of a for- 
mer suitor, Edward Fallon, whom she 
has sought in the effort to save him 
from her lord and master, who has been 
led to believe that the hidden “past” had 
something to do with Fallon. The hus- 
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band bursts into the room as the shot is 
fired; Fallon takes the blame upon him- 
self ; and he is acquitted in the course of 
a well-sustained last act. 

Based upon a more solid foundation, 
“The Trap” would have been stirring 
melodrama, for it has many exciting 
moments, when it gets going, and an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and cleverly-con- 
trived third act. This act—the murder 
act, originally a vaudeville sketch, 
“Blackmail,” presented by Frank Sheri- 
dan—is so absorbing that it almost 
suffices in itself, almost causes one to 
forget what went before, and to thrill 
at what is going on in the moment. 
This fortunate and desirable effacement 
is prevented by the unconvincing acting 
of Miss Hedman. Tully Marshall, who 
isn’t starred, featured, underlined, head- 
lined or electric lighted, but who has a 
persistent habit of winning first honors, 
cleverly uses humor not only to lighten 
but to darken the character of the black- 
mailer. 

Despite the addition of three acts, 
“The Trap” remains a one-act play. 
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“THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA” 


"THE accepted excuse for revivals is 
a cast of greater promise—some- 
times even of greater performance— 
than the original. This excuse fails 
Joseph Brooks in his resuscitation of 
Anthony Hope’s “The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula,” that sprightly and grace- 
ful comedy of the days when, for 
purposes of fiction, at least, the most 
important things on earth were a glove, 
a handkerchief, or some other trifle 
from a lady’s laundry list. Mr. 
Brooks’ company turns Maxine Elliott’s 
Theater into a museum of bad acting. 
“Ursula” originally was given at the 
Lyceum, by E. H. Sothern, Virginia 
Harned, Owen Fawcett, Morton Selten, 
Rowland Buckstone and Rebecca War- 
ren, in that uberous season that wit- 
nessed the first performances of “Tre- 
iiwny” and “Miss Hobbs.” There is 
nothing of this distinction about the 
present presentment, in which the per- 
formance of Campbell Gollan, as Dent, 
shines like a good deed in a naughty 
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SIMPLE WAY TO CONQUER ENGLAND. AS DEMONSTRATED IN “THE WHITE FEATHER” 
and “INSIDE THE LINES” with apologies to R. L. Goldberg. 
Pigeon, (A) attracted by mustache, which it thinks is a grain of corn, flies into face (B) of Leslie Faber, who 


throws up his hands (C), strikes match box (D), which falls off mantel, releasing wireless telegraph instrument 
(E) in fireplace, thereby sending current of electricity (F) to waiter (G) who is just lighting cigar for man at 


table (H). He drops m2tch (I), which falls on fuse (J), running along floor to orange tree (K). 
Fuse ignites bomb, setting, fire to house (M). Flame burns rope (N), letting 


oranges is a concealed bomb (L). 


One of the 


weight (O), fall on lever (P), setting off mine (Q), which blows up British fleet, (R). 
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world. Phyllis Neilson-Terry, niece of 
Ellen Terry, who began her first Ameri- 
can season under direction of the Lieb- 
lers in Shakespearean repertory, is 
lovely to look upon, and has a delightful 
voice, but, apparently, comedy is not 
her forte. She lacks spirit and sparkle 
and diablerie. If one must revive 
“Lady Ursula,” why not with Hen- 
rietta Crosman? 

Mr. Hope’s piece, as you may not 
remember, concerns Sir George Sylves- 
ter, who, having killed his best friend 
in a duel over a lady, “swore to go no 
more into the company of women.” 
Lady Ursula, wagering that she will 
gain admittance to his house, is sub- 
jected to what her brother considers an 
insult and purposes to avenge by let- 
ting the redoubtable Sir George run 
him ‘through. To prevent this, Ursula 
dons the habiliments in_ those days 
favored by gallants, and in these by F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., and, family resemblances 
being strong in romance and musical 
comedy, passes as another brother, who 
wins not only the immunity of her 
champion but the hand of Sir George. 


“THE PEASANT GIRL” 


HEN it is set down that the book 

of “The Peasant Girl,” by Leo 
Stein, adapted by Edgar Smith, with 
lyrics by Herbert Reynolds and H. A. 
Atteridge, in which Emma Trentini is 
starred and Clifton Crawford featured 
at the Forty-fourth Street, concerns a 
nobleman in Iove with a dancer at the 
opera and about to save his estates by 
marrying a girl he has never seen, and 
who, masquerading first as a peasant, 
becomes his housekeeper, and then as 
her own brother—more family resem- 
blance—wins the heart of the Count, 
you will comprehend that the piece is 
just “one of those things.” For some 
reason, probably connected with the 
score by Oskar Nedbal, eked out by 
the work of Rudolf Friml, the produc- 
tion is enjoying extraordinary popu- 
larity. 

To say that “The Peasant Girl” is 
loosely put together states the case 
mildly. Mr. Crawford, whose role, 
that of a friend of the Count, is but dis- 
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tantly related to the plot, halts the story 
almost at will to deliver himself of the 
sort of drolleries with which he has no 


“peer, and the libretto is laid aside a full 


twenty minutes, in Act II, for a mono- 
logue, in which Ernest Hare assists, as 
the orchestra leader assists Frank 
Tinney. It is only fair to add that no- 
body cares. Mr. Crawford is a distinct 
improvement upon Oskar Nedbal, 
adapted by Edgar Smith. 

The music is another matter. It in- 
cludes—besides a pleasant duet, “One 
and Only;” a haunting waltz, “The 
Best of all;” and other agreeable fea- 
tures—two really charming numbers by 
Mr. Friml, composer of “The Firefly” 
and “High Jinks.” One of these is 
“The Flame of Love” and the other 
“Love Is Like a Butterfly,” sung by 
Mr. Crawford, with the assistance of a 
dainty and delightful young woman, 
Frances Pritchard, who scored an im- 
mediate hit. The chorus groupings here 
are lovely, and the costumes, by Mel- 
ville Ellis, simply wonderful. It is 
hard to say which is prettier, indeed, 
the girls or their dresses, though the 
former are of such exceeding pulchri- 
tude that one feels they would be at- 
tractive even without the latter. 

Trentini has a voice, and that is as 
much as can be said in praise of her. 
She is not personally attractive; her 
hoydenism is heavy, her acting labored 
and elemental ; the surviving impression 
of her performance one of shrillness 
and unintelligibility. We have got over 
hoping to understand prime donne when 
they sing, but it is an advantage to com- 
prehend them when they talk. Euro- 
pean accents seem to be clinging things. 
Trentini’s grows thicker, and Nazimova 
hasn’t lost hers, nor has Petrova, who 
was born in America. John Charles 
Thomas, a new tenor, is an agreeable 
surprise as the Count. 

A great many people seem to be en- 
joying “The Peasant Girl.” I didn’t. 


“FADS AND FANCIES” 


F “stone walls do not a theater make,” 
it is equally true that satin and scen- 
ery do not make a musical comedy. 
Klaw & Erlanger’s big production of 
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the new révue, “Fads and Fancies,” at 
the Knickerbocker, seems the bigger for 
its singular emptiness, but not the more 
entertaining. Whatever Glen MacDon- 
ough put into this gorgeous and extrav- 
agant production—and it is difficult to 
believe that he did not put in something 
—has been taken out with a vacuum 
cleaner, leaving the glow, the glare 
and the vacancy of an incandescent 
lamp. 

The merits of the show are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Conroy and Lemaire, the vaude- 
ville team, in a very funny scene with 
a Ford. 

2. An amusing bit of business, fol- 
lowing a song, called “I’m Still Single,” 
in which Paul Morton, while dancing, 
hooks the dress of his partner. 

3. The girls. 

4. Mr. Morton’s dance on a flight 
of stairs—a new version of the chef 
d’ceuvre of the late Al Leach. 

5. More girls. 

6. Costumes and scenery, particularly 
the former in a march in which the 
chorus wears head-lights, tail-lights, 
license numbers and similar automobile 
impedimenta. 

7. A song, “Mary Ann O’San.” 

8. Julian Mitchell’s finale, 

Tunt Ball.” 

The rest is deadly dialogue, familiar 
vaudeville, Lydia Lopoukowa, and 
“stunts” that fall flat. One cannot help 
regretting that a clever and resourceful 
management should have labored so 
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hard and spent so freely with so little 
result. 


LES TRICOTEUSES 


O the innumerable nuisances that in- 

fest the theater has recently been 
added one so trying that I cannot for- 
bear to mention it in an article primar- 
ily intended as advice regarding plays. 
This nuisance is the knitting women, 
who, having disappeared from public 
places since the French Revolution, 
have transferred their labors from the 
neighborhood of the guillotine to the 
neighborhood of the stage. 

It is an extraordinary thing now-a- 
nights when a theater audience does not 
include a dozen of these Sister Susies. 
They sit and knit—seemingly nothing 
in particular—dishrags or gas-range 
covers or Navajo blankets, giving to 
the performance just that attention 
which a cabaret diner gives his dinner. 
Such indifferent interest is an insult to 
actors and a trial to audiences. One 
wonders what these good ladies do all 
day that they cannot confine their knit- 
ting to their chambers. One wonders 
how soon we shall have dish-washing 
in the theater, and why, if the motive is 
altruism and not advertisement, the 
Sister Susies do not give up knitting 
and sell a diamond. 

Heaven knows, I don’t want to inter- 
fere with the relief of the Belgians, but 
I should like to arrange the relief of 
New York! 





obtainable, of the new plays. 
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the reader the most illuminating, unbiased and authoritative discussion 

Mr. Pollock is not only a critic known for 

his well balanced judgments, but a playwright of distinction, and his views 
are based on ripe experience and wide scholarship. 











But When She 


in Love 


Pett 


CHRONICLING THE BUSINESS- 
LIKE THOUGH EMBARRASSING 
COURTSHIP. OF A. EMIT Y- 
THPRD. DEGREE FEMINIST 


By 


r——~}HE was a feminist of the 
S| thirty-third degree, but this 
= | was mitigated by her love of 
horses. She believed—my! what she 
didn’t believe! Among other things she 
believed in the inalienable right of a 
girl to pursue and capture the man she 
wanted. This was a comfortable be- 
lief, until she fell in love with Carter 
Dulaney at the Horse Show one fall, 
when she saw him ride “Blue Shrew” 
in the jumping classes. The way he 
rode was excuse enough for any girl. 
Carter Dulaney had a plantation in 
Pembroke County, Virginia, mortgaged 
very heavily, and he believed—well, he 
believed that women should stay in their 
homes, and be sheltered, and follow 
feminine pursuits,—and in all the regu- 
lar befoh-de-wah beliefs. In addition 
to this he was proud, with a fierce, old 
Virginian pride. 
This begins the story. 





SHE had been christened Josephine 

Douglas Spofford. “Josephine” was 
sloughed off to show her independence 
and equality with man, later regretted 
when her friends, and especially her en- 
emies, abbreviated “Douglas” to “Dug,” 
but was stuck to as a matter of pride. 
There! that’s all about the race, religion 
and previous condition of servitude of 
my heroine that need be known; though 
I may add that she went ’way beyond 
the suffragettes—thought them poor, 
witless creatures, in fact. The ballot 
was a mere incident, she contended. 


Kenneth 


Brown 


History showed that the workingman, 
once upon a time, had maintained that 
if he only had the ballot, all his ills 
would be at an end. He got the ballot, 
and to-day he is clamoring that he is 
worse off than ever before: that the 
poor are getting poorer, and the rich 
richer; that he is ina condition of indus- 
trial slavery ; and so forth, and so forth. 

The real poverty, the real slavery, 
Dug maintained, consisted in woman’s 
inability to choose her own mate, and 
bear children that would not be the 
children of opportunity, but of free 
choice. Given that right, she argued, 
the race of men would make more prog- 
ress in one generation than it has made 
in centuries. Jn three generations we 
should not be men, but supermen, and 
all the ills of the world would auto- 
matically right themselves. 

She was very earnest and eloquent on 
the subject, was Dug, and many a young 
man yearned to have her exercise the 
right of choice upon him. The trouble 
was that man has become impatient, in 
all these mishandled ages, and when he 
wants a thing, he goes after it. So 
none of the young men waited long 
enough, and all proposed to Dug before 
she proposed to them. And instantly 
there arose within her breast a feeling 
of revulsion .against the proposer so 
strong it became actually physical—re- 
sembling mal de mer in its general char- 
acter. She felt herself the femi- 
nine slave, to whom the handkerchief 
had been thrown; and scornfully she ex- 
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ercised the right of veto, and another 
humbled and crestfallen young man was 
added to the list of those who would not 
wait to be chosen. 

Yet Dug—the name is a libel on such 
a pretty girl—was really misleading. 
When, with flashing eyes, and natu- 
rally curly hair, she would exclaim to 
some young man, “How many noble 
women’s lives have been blasted, be- 
cause they were denied the right of open 
and victorious pursuit of the man that 
God intended for them!” the young man 
would feel that she must be speaking 
from deep personal emotion ; and what 
more natural than to conclude, further, 
that he must be the one she was secretly 
pining for! Consequently, he would re- 
solve to accord her the opportunity of 
manifesting her preference for him. 
Afterwards he would discover that Dug 
had been talking in general terms, and 
not trying upon him any of the methods 
of indirection against which she in- 
veighed. 


WO years before, Carter Dulaney 
had bought a blue roan filly from a 
gypsy band. He had chosen her, as 
many men choose their wives, for her 
conformation, recking little of the tem- 
per that might go therewith. In a short 
time he discovered why the gypsies had 
been willing to part with her for so 
reasonable a price. He named her Blue 
Sue, and Blue Shrew she became within 
the month. 

Blue Shrew was_ temperamental, 
iather than wicked. When the west 
wind blew it seemed to fill her with 
seven devils. Carter Dulaney always 
looked up at the weather-vane on the 
top of his old brick house when he went 
out to ride her, in order to know what 
to be prepared ‘for. His darky groom 
took no chances in bringing her up from 
the stable. He led her. 

Many in Pembroke prophesied disas- 
ter when Carter Dulaney decided to take 
her up to Madison Square Garden. 

Blue Shrew may have helped to win 
the heart of Josephine Douglas Spof- 
ford. The sight of the Virginian coax- 
ing and wheedling the mare over the 
jumps—and all but winning the blue 
against every devil in the brain of the 
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mare—was worth seeing. As it was, he 
had three offers for her within fifteen 
minutes of leaving the ring. 

“Gentlemen, she is not safe,” he hon- 
estly said to them; but the buyers per- 
sisted, and to the most persistent of the 
three he said finally: “Very well, I will 
sell her to you for a thousand dollars, 
with the written guarantee that she is 
unschooled, unsafe and untrustworthy. 
Furthermore, I will agree to buy her 
back from you for one hundred dollars, 
if she is returned uninjured, within two 
months.” ” 


= HEN I fall in love,” Dug had 

often said—and then gone on to 
predict the brilliant results that would 
follow on that happening. 

When she did fall in love she dis- 
covered a certain difficulty in practical 
proposing that she had not foreseen— 
nor was the difficulty placed in her way 
by society. -It came from within. In- 
deed, had she not been strongly pro- 
pelled by principle, she might not even 
have proposed at all—she might have 
resorted to those methods of indirection 
for attracting which she so strongly 
disapproved of in her sex. But she had 
had her principles a long time—and had 
only been in love a short time—and 
they proved strong enough to keep her 
from backsliding. So one day she did 
it. It was on the last day of the Horse 
Show, and she met Carter Dulaney by 
the ring-side, at an unfashionable hour, 
when they were practically alone. 

Considering that Dug believed men 
had bungled the whole management of 
the world, since the world began, she 
did not display that marked superiority 
on the job that one had a right to ex- 
pect. To hide her ridiculous and unac- 
countable feeling of embarrassment, she 
adopted a brisk, businesslike tone—as 
if she were dictating, “Dear Sir: Your 
valued communication at hand and con- 
tents noted.” 

The brisk, businesslike proposal was 
not a sticcess. Carter Dulaney was hor- 
rified—and indignant. He felt as if he 
were a horse, and she were making an 
offer for him. Neither of them remem- 
bered the details of the interview very 
clearly afterwards. In spite of her 
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brisk manner, there was a most disturb- 
ing tumult inside Dug’s breast; while 
Carter was so embarrassed for himself, 
and so ashamed for her, that he carried 
away only the most confused idea of it 
all—and in time came to doubt whether 
his ears had at all heard what they 
thought they had. 

Thus Dug’s first attempt to put hu- 
manity on a basis which should result 
in a race of supermen was an egregious 
failure. She tried to review the matter 
calmly and dispassionately—and philo- 
sophically. Shé achieved a certain suc- 
cess in this attempt, though she felt 
that a philosopher’s cheeks ought not 
to burn in contemplating her own sys- 
tem of philosophy. “The weak point,” 
she ruminated, “is that I did not count 
on the man’s refusing.” (She put it 
quite brutally to herself.) “Of course, 
if the woman does the proposing, the 
man must have the right of rejection.” 

Then her thoughts wandered to other 
phases of the subject, and her cheeks 
did not burn any the less. “He did not 
know I proposed to him out of principle 
—he thought I was just horrid.” After 
a little more meditation: “I wish he 
didn’t think I was horrid. It isn’t fair 
—I’m not horrid. Oh, dear!’ 

But if Fate thought she had ended 
matters here, she did not know the per- 
son she had to deal with. Dug pos- 
sessed the usual number of relatives, 
near and distant, and among them the 
usual number of supernumerary fe- 
males. One of these she now took, and 
went down to Pembroke County, Vir- 
ginia, for the season’s hunting. Pem- 
broke had become known as one of the 
two best hunting counties in Virginia, 
and rich Northerners were flocking into 
it. Dug hired a house for the year. 

As soon as it became known in the 
county that the latest visitor from the 
North wished to buy a couple of good 
hunters, horses fairly rained upon her; 
but none came from the only person 
from whom she wished to hear. Dug 
was a little discouraged. Did men en- 
counter these same difficulties of eva- 
sion when they went in pursuit of a 
mate? She began to feel a little sorry 
for men. (She had lost interest in the 
superman, now that she had become in- 
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terested in man.) But she knew she 
would meet him sooner or later, since 
he was one of the Hunt Club whips. 


HEY met face to face in the door- 
way,-at a Hunt Club dance. Dug 
held out her hand to him, and greeted 
him with such natural, pleasant friend- 
liness—though her heart was thumping 
—that he was more than ever convinced 
that the interview in Madison Square 
Garden must have been a hallucination. 
And because he was still a little embar- 
rassed, he responded with an extra tone 
of cordiality to her friendly greetings. 

“Have you still got Blue Shrew?” 
Dug asked presently. 

“T have her again,” he replied smil- 
ing. “The man I sold her to has given 
up riding for the season. His right leg 
and his collar bone are broken.” 

“T should like to buy her,” she said. 

“T’m sorry, but I cannot sell her to a 
lady.” 

It was just the speech to rouse all the 
New Eve in Dug. “I am quite willing 
to take the risk,” she said firmly. “I 
understand perfectly that you give a 
written guarantee with her that she is 
unsafe.” 

“T could not think of endangering the 
life of a lady—even. if she is inexperi- 
enced enough in horses to be willing to 
assume the risk.” His tone was per- 
fectly courteous, but to her dismay Dug 
found it contained even more firmness 
than did her own. She was used to be- 
ing firm with people, not to having them 
firm with her. Yet to her surprise she 
did not feel insulted at his attitude. 

“T think you might,” she pouted. 
(Dug had always considered the pout 
as one of the small arms of the artil- 
lery of indirection—and now she was 
not even aware that she had pouted.) 
“T fell in love with her at the Garden.” 

“Yes, she’s a beautiful thing,” he as- 
sented. “I wish I could let you have 
her.” 

They danced together several times, 
and the brisk, businesslike proposal was 
as if it had never been—yet Dug knew 
more than ever that Carter Dulaney 
was the one man for her. 

From others she soon learned all 
about his past, present and future—the 














latter being mainly prophecies that he 
would not long be able to retain his an- 
cestral plantation. His father had been 
“frolicsome,” had enjoyed life hugely. 
The mortgage had grown accordingly. 


UG did not believe in woman’s in- 
tuition. She hadn’t any. This may 
have been cause or effect. At any rate 
she made an egregious blunder: some 
three months after coming to Virginia, 
she paid off the mortgage on Carter Du- 
laney’s place, which was no great sacri- 
fice on her part, because her father had 
been an uncommonly clever business 
man. Carter did not discover her act 
until he went to pay his semi-annual in- 
terest. When he did, he galloped out to 
her place in a whirlwind of wounded 
pride. Both his temper and temper- 
ature were high, after his tearing ride; 
his manner was icily courteous—yet his 
eyes blazed so that Dug was frightened. 
She thought she would at least have 
earned his gratitude; she found she had 
brought an avalanche of emotion upon 
herself from which gratitude was con- 
spicuously absent; so in her fright she 
backslid in the most precipitate manner, 
and promised to have another mortgage 
drawn up at once for him to sign. 
Ruefully—after he had gone—she 
brought forth the canceled mortgage 
and contemplated it. She had often pic- 
tured herself presenting it to him, some 
time when—when— But this plan had 
gone wrong, as all her other plans had 
gone wrong. She had only managed to 
put herself into the hateful position of 
his financial creditor ; and she knew him 
well enough to feel sure he would 
starve, or sell the coat off his back, to 
pay her the interest when it came due. 
And now she must have another 
mortgage drawn up for him to sign this 
very day. She positively hated the 
thought of going into Marytown and 
getting a lawyer to draw it up, even 
though it was old Colonel Randolph, a 
gentleman of the old school, who had 
already so delicately managed for her 
the matter of paying it off. Though she 
knew he would not question her even 
by the lifting of an eyebrow, what 
could he not help thinking, when she 
came to have this second document 
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drawn up? Could he help surmising 
that she had made advances to Carter 
Dulaney, and that her advances had 
been rebuffed? Her cheeks flamed 
anew. It certainly was hard, playing 
the role of changer of the old order. 
She had a sneaking wish to slip back in- 
to the groove wherein her sisters had re- 
mained these many centuries. In what 
intolerable situations men as pursuers 
permitted themselves to be placed! She 
fairly hated them for it. 


Suddenly the cloud was dispelled. 


from her brow. What need was there 
of her going to a lawyer? Here before 
her lay a mortgage, all written out in a 
crabbed clerkly hand. She had only to 
copy it, changing names and dates to 
suit. How silly not to have thought of 
this before! And she even happened to 
have some legal paper in her desk. 

With a wondrous feeling of relief 
she set to work, and for half an hour 
wrote intently. The document was 
nearing completion when her pen 
stopped writing and poised itself in the 
air; her bowed head was held erect; 
her lips parted ; and the light of a great 
resolve sprang into her eyes. 

Thus for ten seconds she remained 
motionless, like a humming-bird mak- 
ing up its mind whither to dart, before 
her teeth closed with a snap. With 
great deliberation she destroyed the 
mortgage, tearing it and retearing it, 
as if she were preparing scent for a 
paper chase. Then once again she set 
to work, this time with a pencil and an 
ordinary pad of paper. She again con- 
sulted the canceled first mortgage, but 
did not copy it verbatim. She changed 
and erased, frowning often and biting 
the end of her pencil, which was not 
her habit. (It was an indelible pencil 
and stained her lips a vivid purple.) 

She made one rough draft and then 
another before she took her pen to 
make the final fair copy, in as good an 
imitation of the crabbed clerkly hand as 
she could compass. 


] SAID Dug had no intuition. Pehaps 
I erred. 

She received Carter Dulaney in the 
afternoon with a demure, businesslike 
manner. 
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“There is the new mortgage. 
you sign it, please?” 

Carter took the pen and signed the 
mortgage without reading a word of it. 
She had thought he would do that. 

“Thank you!” She held out her 
hand for the paper as eagerly as if she 
had been a Shylock. 

“And here is the semi-annual inter- 
est,” he said. He paid the cash into 
her hand and felt better. 

Curiously enough, after this incident, 
the friendship between the two, which 
had been a halting affair thus far, pros- 
pered. The storm had cleared the at- 
mosphere, and after Carter Dulaney 
had salved his wounded pride and was 
able to look at things dispassionately, 
he could not help being touched by what 
she had tried to do for him—all the 
more since she did not thereafter make 
direct love to him (as even the nicest 
of girls may do under the old system, 
the advantages of which Dug had really 
underrated ). 

The winter passed, and the hunting 
stopped, yet Dug lingered on in Vir- 
ginia. Pembroke is really delightful in 
summer, if one dresses in the thinnest 
of white and likes the dry heat. 

The time for the payment of the 
semi-annual interest came again, and 
Carter Dulaney rode out to pay her— 
at least partly to pay her, and partly 
because it was an excellent excuse to 
see her. He did not call on her as 
freely as he would on any other girl, 
for always there stood between them 
the huge barrier composed of her money 
and his pride. 

He found a very pale, an almost des- 
perate-looking, Dug awaiting him. 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked, 
forgetting his errand in the solicitude 
her appearance aroused in him. 

She shook her head. 

“But you don’t look well,” and his 
tone was tender. 

She shook her head again. 
mortgage,” she stammered. 

He remembered his errand. “Oh, 
yes. I have come to pay the interest.” 

With fascinated eyes she watched 
him count out the money and lay it on 
the table. She tried to clear her throat, 
and only choked. 
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“T’ve—I’ve decided to foreclose,” she 
managed to utter at length, swallowing 
hard, “—to foreclose the mortgage.” 

“To foreclose the mortgage?” he re- 
peated, stunned. 

“Yes—I have the power—at any 
time.” She thrust the legal paper into 
his hand. ‘Read it, and—you’ll see.” 

Stupefied, he mechanically began to 
read the document, and gradually its 
meaning crept into his numbed brain. 
He perceived that the mortgage was not 
on his place at all, but on him, and the 
mortgagor reserved the right to fore- 
close it at any time. 

Angrily he looked up from the paper 
at Dug. She did not meet his eyes— 
indeed she was but a woebegone and 
desolate figure, her head bowed in her 
hands, sobs racking her little frame. 

The wrath which had flared up in his | 
heart, as he read the mortgage, ebbed 4 
away at the sight of her, looking so 
much smaller and frailer than when her 
head was held erect by the moral force 
of thirty-third degree feminism. 

Carter Dulaney forgot her money: he 
thought only of her, and every instinct 
of chivalry in him responded to the 
sight of her misery—he had never 
known before that she could cry. Of 
the features he usually addressed only 
one pink ear showed. He leaned down 
toward it: “Josephine, dear,” he mur- 
mured, “—TI hate ‘Dug.’ ” 

This really had nothing to do with 
the whole matter, but her head nodded 
violently; and, “So do I,’ came 
in muffled tones from the invisible lips. 
But the sobs did not lessen—rather they 
increased in force. 

Carter put one hand timidly on her 
shoulder. It was a ‘small, slippery 
shoulder, and his hand slid off it, and 
somehow encircled her waist. She 
seemed to melt into his arms, and, 
though the sobs still came with great 
violence, their poignancy was gone. 

He put his face close to the mass of 
hair lying on his shoulder—and then an 
inspiration came to him. 

“We'll put ‘Josephine’ on our wed- 
ding invitations, wont we?” he whis- 
pered into the pink ear. 

And the head to which the pink ear 
was attached nodded again. 
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Elsie 
Feguon By Elsie Ferguson 
in “Out- 
Editor’s Note: Elsie Ferguson, 
the star in “Outcast,” one of the 
Broadway successes of the season, 
has added, herewith, an inter- 
i esting chapter to THE 
GREEN Book MaGa- 
ZINE’S series, written 
by the best-known 
women of the stage, on 
dress. Next month, Mrs. 
Vernon Castle will write 
on her philosophy of 
clothes.. 
Women of the amuse- 
ment world are the best- 
“The second-act dressed women on earth. It 
costume, in . . . 
black and white, is their business to be well- 
marks dressed—and more than that, 
Miriam's to give to their costumes those 
eVolution distinctive touches which mark 
toward “ ° 
enuatte: taste and which reflect their 
dress.” individualities. 
Thus, this series is offered 
as particularly valuable in its 
wealth of suggestions covering 
types and personalities, 


by White, 


New York is between the brow and 


LJ} the chin. Everything in 
dress should be subservient to that. 
The fault in American dressing is 
that it is too hard and brilliant. The 
dress subordinates the woman. 
My inspiration for colors in gowns 
I find in old brocades. 
Any girl with five well-chosen frocks 
in her wardrobe may be said to be well- 
dressed. . 
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I love fabrics that are crushable. 

White, in which most persons de- 
light, I abhor. It is hard, cold, uncom- 
promising and unbecoming. 

I have discovered that it is a mis- 
take to think of dress as a thing in 
itself, for itse#f and of itself. In that 
sense we exaggerate the importance of 
dress. It is, at most, a mere accessory. 
It is the background for the face. We 
should regard it in no other light. 

I am a rebel against the edicts of 
dress. We have been repeatedly told, 
as long as we can remember, that we 
must “dress up to” the eyes, the hair 
or the complexion. That is, to my mind, 
a shortsighted view of dress. We 
should dress with a view to throwing 
into relief the entire face, including its 
frame of hair. For instance, one of 
the most satisfactory gowns I ever 
wore was a costume in “A Strange 
Woman.” It was of blue velvet that, 
to use a popular phrase, “brought out” 
my eyes. It was trimmed with gold 
embroidery that emphasized the gold 
lights in my hair. Both harmonized 
with my complexion. 

For a gown, as a gown, I care noth- 
ing; for a gown as a background for 
my personality and an: appropriate 
frame for my face, I care everything. 

I have in my wardrobe, this winter, 
two evening gowns that I showed re- 
cently to a caller. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “they 
could be well worn by a woman of 
fifty.” 

] quite agreed with her, and so, when 
I describe them to you, will you. But 
that was beside the point—the point 
being that they were becoming to me. 
They threw my face, beneath the lamp- 
light, into relief. One of the gowns 
was made entirely of black and white 
beads, shading into and blending with 
each other and forming gray tones in 
certain lights. At the corsage and near 
the hem were pink, crushed roses, small 
ones, mere touches of color. 

The other of these two gowns was 
of softer stuffs, white crépes and black, 
was a mingling of these no-color and 
all-color shades, according to ‘the 
chromatic theory. The corsage portion 
was chiefly white, the skirt chiefly 
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black, and these were twisted softly 
into a sash of an equal mingling .of 
both. Aged? Yes; but it was a suit- 
able frame for my face—a very be- 
coming one, to judge by the compli- 
ments I received for it. 

Do you know that gowns can be vil- 
lains? They may be, indeed. I have 
seen gowns that murdered the beauty 
they should have heightened. As for 
robbery, they have committed every 
grade of theft from petty larceny to 
I will never tolerate in my 
closets a gown that is a robber. I 
want to be superior to my clothes, not 
to let them rob my face of any good 
points it may possess. 

For instance, I have that feeling— 
let me use a stronger word—conviction, 
regarding green. I like colors that 
blend with the personality. Green 
doesn’t. It is hard and uncompromis- 
ing, like some persons we have known, 
who instinctively repel us the first time 
we meet them and who make life a 
thorny misery for us if circumstances 
compel us to foregather with them. 

Green will not mingle with the tints 
of eyes and hair and skin. It is a self- 
ish color. It is greedy. It exemplifies 
the adage, “Everyone for himself and 
the de’il take the hindmost.” The re- 
sult is that the wearer of the color 
falls into the hands, so far as clothes- 
effects are concerned, of the “de’il.” 


E SHOULD choose such clothes, 

as we choose such friends, as 
we can get on comfortably with; 
and I cannot get on comfortably 
with green. Nor brown! I care 
not that this is a “brown season” 
and that “everybody is wearing it.” 
[ think brown one of the ugliest 
of colors—especially in broadcloth. 
Therefore I have withstood the tempta- 
tion to wear it. Indeed, it has been no 
temptation, for when I ask myself the 
invariable question: “Wouldn’t it make 
a good background for me?” and I have 
answered with the honesty I always 
exercise in my inward talks with my- 
self about clothes, “No,’—brown 
ceased to exist as a part of my daily 
living. I have only one street suit that 
faintly suggests it, and that is so 
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My first aim in 
stage dressing vis 
“to make a pic- 
ture. The pic- 
ture I endeav- 
or to make at- 


blended with a dull yellow that “agrees” with 
my skin and hair and eyes, that no person of 
keen sight would associate it with brown. 
Clothes express us, or phases of us.. My 
clothes in “Outcast” seem to me a ‘good 
example of this. In the first act the shiny 
black silk, too tight- 
fitting, and bedrag- 
gled red plume on 
the too-tilted hat, 
express Miriam’s 
forced recklessness. 
But the white lace 
at throat and wrists 
bespeak her innate 
refinement. | There 
is a touch of the 
coquetry of her 
character in the 
narrow velvet rib- 
bon tied at the side, 
and in the artificial 
rose on her shoul- 
der. But 
there 

















“(This house-gown of pale yellow chiffon, with its gold lace tunic, 
indicates Miriam’s growth in prosperity-and taste.” 


tractive. When, on an entrance, you have 
made an attractive picture, your scene is half 
Miss Ferguson in played, because you have half 
three poses. won your audience. 
pe  Pipwereres In the second act, wherein 
D\ NewYork = Miriam’s fortunes have been 
~\ somewhat improved, I try to show 
her evolution. She is in dark blue, 
as is seemly for the street, but 
the material no longer shines. It 
is of soft fabric and falls in 
straight, full lines. There is a 
touch of white in the scarf 
and cuffs she wears, and the 
white silk cord and tassel crossed 
about her neck, that relieves the 
somberness of the collar of black 
fur, and the black fur cap. The 
neat little wrist-bag and the good 
umbrella show that the trend of 
her tastes is toward quiet elegance. 
I gave a great deal of thought to 
my third-act gown in “Outcast,” because 


“T like to 
wear soft, crushable 
materials,” 


is a little too 
much color, 
enough to at- 
tract atten- 
tion — which 
in her Baby- 
lonish “(There 
profes- isanin. 
S10 Nn dividual 
she, of angle of 
course, Suid 
wishes woman should 
to do. wear her hat.’ 
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it: denotes Miriam’s new wealth, her 
desire to please, and yet the instinctive 
delicacy of her nature. It is of pale 
yellow chiffon, the skirt full and 
straight, the bodice gathered in full, 
horizontal folds, the sleeves full and 
long, ending in a point, banded with 
fur and falling luxuriously over the 
hand. Over this she wears a half- 
length tunic of gold lace, edged, as 
are the sleeves of the gown, with silver 
fox fur. A jet ornament 
at the girdle and a small 
string of pearls complete 
the effect I desired. Every 
stage frock should tell a 
story ; and this, I hope, tells 
the story of poor Miriam's 
struggle to rise and her 
pitiable effort to be modish, 
and yet herself. 

In the last act, when the 
struggle takes place be- 
tween the former girl of 
the streets and the volatile 
gentlewoman, for posses- 
sion of the heart of a man, 
the girl Miriam calls on her 
lover, in demure guise. 
The evolution has contin- 
ued. This street garb is 
the absolute contrast to the 
one in which she is intro- 
duced two hours earlier. It 
is of black chiffon over a 
black silk foundation, the 
skirt and sleeves bordered 
with pale-colored silk. Her 
furs are soft and rich, yet 
modest. Her hat is a 
modest turban of pale vel- 
vet surmounted with an up- 
standing black quill. There is a battle- 
some suggestion in that upstanding 
quill. There is a battle, and she wins. 
I think the gown tells the story. 

I intend to have a new third-act 
frock. I believe I can still better tell 
the story. As I have grown in knowl- 
edge of Miriam’s character, I want to 
introduce a note of dignity in her at- 
tire to denote her self-awakening and 
het new strength. I am working out a 
plan for a brocade, soft but heavy, 
which will help to strike this note, and 
which will also be of value in denating 
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Elsie Ferguson. 
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the luxury with which Miriam has come 
to be surrounded. 


[NX CLOTHES, whether for private or 
stage dressing, I always decide first 
whether a costume will be becoming, 
and, second, whether it will be appro- 
priate for the occasion on which it is 
worn, if in private life, or whether it 
will express the dominant character 
note, if I am choosing a stage gown. 

Furthermore, I always 
consider the light. I never 
choose a frock without see- 
ing it in the light in which 
I will wear it. Fabrics for 
the stage or for evening 
wear, I always test by elec- 
tric light. The fabrics 
which I shall wear in the 
most trying of all lights,— 
that of the out-of-doors,— 
I look at by an open door 
or a large, all-revealing 
window. 

I have-said that I like 
soft, crushable materials. 
My test of whether a gown 
is desirable from my point 
of view is to fill my hand 
with it and squeeze it as 
though I were pressing 
juice from an orange. The 
heavy broadcloths and stiff 
silks that will resist this 
treatment, I want none of, 
and the only materials that 
I think expressive of true 
femininity are those which, 
after such crushing, at once 
resume their original 
beauty. For this reason I 
like soft-weight velvets. For the same 
reason I choose chiffons. My wardrobe 
always contains great quantities of both. 
This same soft, crushable aspect so ad- 
mirable in gowns, is lent to the wearer, 
by chiffon scarfs and large, loose 
girdles. Old paintings give this val- 
uable clothes hint. 

While old paintings give us a liberal 
education in lines in dress, I receive my 
inspiration in colors from old tapestries. 
An upholsterer’s chair in my drawing- 
room is an inexhaustible lesson in color 
combinations to me. Only an artist’s 
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brush can adequately. express it. Words are too be our aids, not 
crude. But let me try. It is a very old chair, of our masters. We 
mellow-hued mahogany. It is upholstered with should follow 
a soft old tapestry that blends, as gently as them on oc- 
though its hues were softened by a thin veil, oe casion if 
four colors——blue and gray and brown and it suits 
gold. I have spent many a half hour of 2 us so 
cnchantment studying how those 
colors melt into each other. There 
is an almost imperceptible blend- 
ing. The blue of one of the 
quaint flowers melts slowly 

away at the edge of the petals into a dim 
eray like the palest tint inside an 
oyster shell. 

The juxtaposition of this tint 
with gold would be startling. It 
would shock the eye. But be- 
tween the gray and gold gently 
intervenes a creamy, inoffensive 
peace-maker of brown. My dear 
old chair-tutor has taught me that 
violent contrasts are a color crime. 
lt has made me know that colors 
must sink into each other as do 


the d Pee “I wear my hair easily 


notesofa arranged about the head, 


song. no matter how fashionable 
M y , . 7 are sleek, tight 
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“€The Value 
of a soft scarf 
in a costume 
is taught by 

old paint- 

ings.” 
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of friendly in- ~ EE ; bend our necks to their 
dependence. I yoke. 

believe that we 

should consider : OFTNESS of outline 
their suggestions. is a great, if not a chief, 
We should take Y desideratum. Fullness of 
counsel of them, y materials, used as though 
confer with them, as FO vrotographs there were plenty of theni, 
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achieve this effect. I de- 
mand it of my. clothes, 
whatever the fashion. 
So of the hair, whica 
is, so to speak, the 
attire of the head. 
No matter how 
loudly fashion 
clamors for 
sleek, shining 
hair intight 
bands, I arrange 
mine loosely 
about the face 
and easily about 
the head. 
I am a most exact- 
ing person about my 
hats. The angle at 
which the 
a worn 4 1 A large, 
: : loose girdle 
everything. helps to give 
There is an_ the softness of 
exact angle outline in 
of becom- co 
ingness for every woman. 
It is her duty to find it. 
Some look better with 
hats worn far back, 
others far front. While 
it is becoming to many 
to wear the hat tilted a 
bit to one side, it may 
be more becoming to 
Mrs. A to wear it 
tilted to the right, or 
to Mrs. B to wear it 
turned up at the 
left. When you have 
found the right angle 
for yourself, adopt it 
at all costs. 
A hat turned up a 
little at the left side 
is best for me, and my 
hats always more or 
less affect that angle. I 
like a hat neither very large 
nor very small—particularly -# 
because such a hat is more be- tol 
coming to me, but secondarily 
because I think they are in @ 
better taste. Exaggeration “«@) 
of any sort is always bad ise 


. + 
a a 
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hair. Nature intended that 

this soft frame for the 

face should always be 

seen, and I help Na- 

ture in her laud-~ 
able design. 

The problem of 

dressing well on 

a small income 

is not a great 

one. The girl 

with little to 

spend for dress 

should buy de- 

# liberately, never 
upon impulse. The pur- 
chase one makes be- 
cause she has taken a 
sudden fancy to some- 
thing is nearly always 

a mistake. A season’s 
trousseau should 
Photograph ° 
by whit receive the same 
concentrated 
thought as a_general’s 
campaign for his army. 
A girl can look very 
well at all times if she 
have five well-thought- 
out “changes.” She 
will need a street suit, 
two afternoon gowns 
and two evening 
gowns. In general | 
should recommend a 
dark blue street suit, 
one afternoon gown of 
wool crépe and another 
of silk, and one black 
evening gown and one 
light colored. 

In hats one cannot 
be too particular. 
One’s hat is the most 
noticeable part of her 

costume. Its. lines must 
conform to the lines of her 
head. Its colors must blend 
with one’s coloring. It must 
be a perfect frame for one’s 
cae... 
In a nutshell, my theory of 
dress is contained in the old 
philosopher’s advice: “Know 


thyself.” I add one other sugges- 
tion: “Study old tapestries.” 


taste. I contrive, whatever the 
mode, that my hats shall show my 





He May Start a 
New New Fheater | 


“ HE better a play is, the 

E | jollier it is,” contends 

—! Granville Barker. “It is 

a silly mistake to think of a good 

play being serious and solemn. The 
drama must be alive.” 

“Entertainment” describes the 
basic working theory of the Eng- 
lish dramatist, actor, stage-director 
and manager who, having won for 
himself a conspicuous position on 
the English stage, probably will 
launch another New Theater proj- 
ect in America. 

His success with the plays of 
Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw 
and Anatole France, in New York, 
may pave the way. 

Mr. Barker is_ thirty- 
seven. He-went on the 
stage when he was 
fourteen, serving in 
all manners and 
forms of entertain- 
ment. Then, as he 
expresses it, he 
struck his artistic be Granville Barker 
gait—and Bernard 
Shaw. He became he lem and enter almost 
an exponent. of the a every kind of life. My 
New Stage. Sel il ambition is to get to- 

In “Candida,” . See gether all of the arts 
“Mrs. Warren’s ‘twine that have to do with 
Profession, ."""™" —_ the theater—music, 
“Captain Brassbound’s —_ Lillah McCarthy ; painting, decorating 
Conversion,” and “The ego tg he and speaking. [| 
Man of Destiny,” from et es may be satisfied 
the open-spoken G. B. S. pen, he was | = then. All of the 
an important figure as actor and pro- a s arts should b.e 
ducer. Next he won the title of play- Eig ey, brought together in 
wright by writing “The Madras edbiaial , the theater in the 
House,” ‘The Voysey Inheritance,” vy Bs. service of all social 
and other dramas. ; needs.” 

“The theater has the most human, di-- Some American star has called Gran- 
rect appeal of all arts,” he insists. “As ville Barker “the greatest showman in 
a social force, it is of inestimable value.. the world,”’—which may or may not 
It can attack almost any kind of a prob- be a compliment. 
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A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish-* Virgin’ 


ER best friend—her only 

friend in New York, Jane 
Anderson, the artist—told 
her, “Mary Adams, you're 
a fool.” 

She was just a little school-teacher, 
living all alone, knowing no one—the 
daughter of a Southern minister with 
a family too large for him to support; 
a beautiful girl living in the dark ages 
in modern New York; a chit of twen- 
ty-four who didn’t believe “God meant 
us to work when he made us women; 
drifting through a hide-bound, conven- 
tional life and dreaming of the Knight 
—her Fate—who was to appear out 
of the mists and the clouds. 

“You will meet him, too,” Jane An- 
derson told her. . “And may 
the Lord have mercy on your poor 
little soul when you do.” 

And Mary snuggled tighter in her 
little room and kitchenette with her 
kitten and birds and her romantic 
novels and her dreams. She was just 
a “home body,” she said to herseli— 
destined to be a wife and a mother. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable-looking 
young man of about her own age who 
was gazing in an embarrassed, help- 
less way at a row of dictionaries. It 
was evident he was not used to books. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck and the 
slender, gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine in their 
lines. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ 
I want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park so they could talk aloud. 
She consented. 


Now you are ready for the story: 


They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “You know I was 
so excited I clean forgot to introduce 
myself,” he said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
any references to my folks. I haven't 
any—I’m a lost sheep in New York— 
no father or mother. That’s why I’m 
so excited about this trip I’m plan- 
ning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. . . . It's 
a rotten old town—this New York— 
until you’ve got it by the throat. 

; You see, I’m an inventor, and 
I won a little pile on my first trick. 
I’ve just put a new crimp in a car- 
buretor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickled to death over it, and 
I’ve got automobiles to burn. Will 
you ride with me to-morrow ?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad response to 
the first kiss a lover had ever given. 

The touch of his hand thrilled her 
to the last fiber and nerve of her body. 
Her own trembling fingers clung to 
him with desperate, loving tenderness. 

Deliriously happy days followed—for 
both. Jane Anderson, meeting Jim 
Anthony as Mary’s fiancé, was aston- 
ished. She put her feelings frankly 
into words—‘“coarse, ugly, illiterate 
brute.” But Mary was certain she had 
met her mate. 

So they were married; and on a lit- 
tle sand key off the Florida coast, 
where they spent their week’s honey- 
moon, she began the thankless task 
of mending Jim’s manners and _ his 
speech. Then they journeyed north 
to spend Christmas in Asheville—and 
to have their eyes opened on life. 


it begins on the next page. 
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| HEY arrived in Asheville the 
| T night before Christmas Eve. 
[4] Jim listened to his wife’s prat- 
tle about the wonderful views with 
quiet indifference. 

They stopped at the Battery Park 
Hotel, and she hoped the waning moon 
would give them at least a glimpse of 
the beautiful valley of the French 
Broad and Swannanoa rivers and the 
dark, towering ranges of mountains 
among the stars. She made Jim wait 
on the balcony of the room for half 
an hour, but the clouds grew denser 
and he persisted in nodding. 

His head dipped lower than usual, 
and she laughed. 
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“Poor old sleepy-head 

“For the love o’ Mike, Kiddo—me 
for the hay. Wont them mountains 
wait till morning?” 

“All right!” she answered cheerily. 
“Tl pull you out at sunrise. The sun- 
rise from our window will be glori- 
ous.” 

He rose and stretched his body like 
a young, well-fed tiger. 

“T think it’s prettier from the bed. 
But have it your own way—have it 
your own way. I'll agree to anything 
if you lemme go to sleep now.” 

She rose as the first gray fires of 
dawn began to warm the cloud-banks 
on the eastern horizon, stood beside her 
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window and watched in silent ecstasy. 
Jim was sleeping heavily. She would 
not wake him until the glory of the 
sunrise was at its height. She loved to 
watch the changing lights and shadows 
in sky and valley and on distant moun- 
tain peaks as the light slowly filtered 
over the eastern hills. 

She had recovered from the de- 
pression of the last days of their camp. 
The journey back into the world had 
improved Jim’s manners. There could 
be no doubt about his ambitions. His 
determination to be a millionaire was 
the lever she now meant to work in 
raising his social aspirations. 

Why should she feel depressed? 

Their married life had just begun. 
The two weeks they had passed on 
their honeymoon had been happy be- 
yond her dreams of happiness. Some- 
how her imagination had failed to give 
any conception of the wonder and glory 
of this revelation of life. His little 
lapses of selfishness on their sand island 
no doubt came from ignorance of what 
was expected of him. 

For one thing she felt especially 
thankful. There had been no ugly con- 
fessions of a shady past to cloud the joy 
of their love. Her lover might be 
ignorant of the ways of polite society. 
He was equally free, however, of its 
sinister vices. She thanked God for 
that. The very soul of the man she had 
married was clean of all memories of 
women. The love he gave was fierce in 
its unrestrained passion—but it was. all 
hers. She gloried in its strength. 

She made up her mind, standing there 
in the soft light of the dawn, that she 
would bend his iron will to her own in 
the growing, sweet intimacy of their 
married life. She threw her fears to 
the winds. 


“THE thin, fleecy clouds that hung 
over the low range of the eastern 

foreground were all aglow now, with 
every tint of the rainbow, while the 
sun’s bed beyond the hills was flaming 
in scarlet and gold. 

She clapped her hands in ecstasy. 

“Jim! Jim, dear!” 

He made no response, and she rushed 
to his side and whispered: 
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“You must see this sunrise—get up 
quick, quick, dear. It’s wonderful.” 

“What’s the matter?” he muttered. 

“The sunrise over. the mountains— 
quick—it’s glorious.” 

His heavy eyelids -drooped and 
closed. He dropped on the pillow and 
buried his face out of sight. 

“Ah, Jim dear, do come—just to 
please me.” 

“Pm dead; Kiddo—dead to the 
world,” he sighed. ‘Don’t like to see 
the sun rise. I never did. Come on 
back and let’s sleep—” 

His last words were barely audible. 
He was breathing héavily as his lips 
ceased to move. 

She gave it up, returned to the win- 
dow and watched the changing colors 
until the white light from the sun’s face 
had touched with life the last shadows 
of the valleys and flashed its signals 
from the farthest towering peaks. 

Her whole being quivered in re- 
sponse to the beauty of this glorious 
mountain world. The air was like wine. 
She loved the sapphire skies and the 
warm, lazy, caressing touch of the sun 
of the South. 

A sense of bitterness came, just for a 
moment, that the man she had chosen 
for her mate had no eye to see these 
wonders and no ear to hear their music. 
During the madness of his whirlwind 
courtship she had got the impression 
that his spirit was sensitive to beauty— 
to the waters of the bay, the sea and 
the wooded hills. She must face the 
facts. Their stay on the island alone 
had convinced her that he had eyes 
only for her. She must make the most 
of it. 

It was ten o’clock before Jim could 
be persuaded to rise and get breakfast. 
She literally pulled him up the stairs to 
the observatory on the tower of the 
hotel. 

“What’s the game, Kiddo? 
the game?” he grumbled. 

“Ask- me no questions. 
as I tell you; come on!” 

Her face was radiant, her hair in a 
tangle of riotous beauty about her 
forehead and temples, her eyes spar- 
kling. 

“Don’t look till I tell you!” she cried, 


What’s 


But do just 
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as they emerged on the little minaret 
which crowns the tower. 

“Now open and see the glory of the 
Lord!” she cried with joyous awe. 

The day was~one of matchless 
beauty. The clouds that swung low 
in the early morning had floated higher 
and higher till they hung now in shin- 
ing billows above the highest balsam- 
crowned peaks in the distance. 

In every direction, as far as the eye 
could reach, north, south, east, west, 
the dark blue ranges mounted in the 
azure skies until the farthest dim lines 
melted into the heavens. 

“Oh, Jim dear, isn’t it wonderful! 
We're lucky to get this view on our first 
day. It’s a good omen.” 


IM opened his eyes lazily and puffed 

his cigarette in a calm, patronizing 
way. 

“Tough sledding we'd have had with 
an automobile over those hills,” he 
said. “We'll try it after lunch, 


though.” 
“We'll go for a ride?” she cried joy- 


fully. 

“Yep. 
The mountains 
said with disgust. 
are near—and far, too. 
I'll bet we get lost!” 

““Nonsense—” 

“Where’s the Black Mountain, I 
wonder?” he asked suddenly. 

“Over there!” She pointed to the 
giant peaks projecting here and there 
in dim, blue waves beyond the Great 
Craggy Range in the foreground. 

“Holy Moses! Do we have to climb 
those crags before we start?” 

“To go to Black Mountain?” 

“Yes. That’s where the lawyer said 
they lived, under Cat-tail Peak in the 
Black Mountain Range—wherever t’ell 
that is.” 

“No, no! You don’t climb the Great 
Craggy; you go around this end of it 
and follow the Swannanoa River right 
up to the foot of Mount Mitchell, the 
highest peak this side of the Rockies. 
The Cat-tail is just beyond Mount 
Mitchell.” 

“You've been there, Kiddo?” he 
asked in surprise. 


Got to hunt up the folks. 
near Asheville!” he 

“T should say they 
Holy smoke, 
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“Once, with a party from Asheville. 
We spent three days and slept in 
caves.” 

“Suppose you’d know the 
now ?” 

“We couldn’t miss it. We follow the 
bed of the Swannanoa to its source—” 

“Then that settles it. We'll go by 
ourselves. I don’t want any mutt along 
to'show us the way. We couldn't get ° 
lost nohdw, could we?” 

“Of course not—all the roads lead 
to Asheville. We can ask the way to 
the house you want, when we reach the 
little stopping place at the foot of 
Mount Mitchell.” 

“Gee, Kid, you’re a wonder!” he ex- 
claimed admiringly. “Couldn’t get 
along without you, now could [?” 

“T hope not, sir!” 

“You bet I couldn't! We'll start 
right away. The roads will give us a 
jolt—” 

He turned suddenly to go. 

“Wait—wait a minute, dear,” she 
pleaded. “You haven't seen this 
gorgeous view to the southwest, with 
Mount Pisgah looming in the center 
like some vast Cathedral spire—look, 
isn’t it glorious?” 

“Fine! Fine!” he responded in quick, 
business-like tones. 

“You can look for days and weeks 
and not begin to realize the changing 
beauty of these mountains, clothed in 
eternal green! Just think, dear, Mount 
Pisgah, there, is forty miles away, and 
it looks as if you could stroll over to it 
in-an hour’s walk. And there are 
twenty-three magnificent peaks like 
that, all of them more than six thou- 
sand feet high. Forty-three are more 
than five thousand, six hundred, and 
there are eighty-two above five thou- 
sand feet—” 

She paused with a frown. He was 
neither looking nor listening. He had 
fallen into a brown study; his mind 
was miles away. 

“You're not listening, Jim—nor see- 
ing anything,” she said reproachfully. 

“No—Kiddo, we must get ready 
for that trip. I’ve got a letter for a 
lawyer down town. [I'll find him and 
hire acar. I'll be back here for you in 
an hour. You'll be ready?” 


way 





Jim had forgotten his goggles and 
r coat. “ What's the matter?” 
he asked in high-keyed tones of 
surprise. “I thought you wuz the 
devil,” the old woman panted. 
“Now I know it!” Jim suddenly 
remembered He remov 
his goggles and cap: “How’s that?” 
Nance glowered at him: “Taint 
much better—ef ye ax me!"’ 
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“Right away, in half an hour—” 

“Just pack a suit-case for us both. 
We'll stay one night. I’ll take a bag, 
too, that I have in my trunk.” 


T WAS noon before he returned with 

a staunch touring car ready for the 
trip. He opened the little steamer 
trunk which he had always kept locked 
and took from it a small leather bag. 
He placed it on the floor, and, in spite 
of careful handling, the ring of metal 
inside could be distinctly heard. 

“What on earth have you got in that 
queer black bag?” she asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, just a lot o’ junk from the shop. 
I thought I might tinker with it at 
odd times. I don’t want to leave it 
here. 
in it.” 

He carried the bag in his hand, re- 
fusing to allow the porter who came for 
the suit-case to touch it. 

He threw the suit-case in the bot- 
tom of the tonneau. The bag he 
stowed carefully under the cushions of 
the rear seat. The moment he placed 
his hand on the wheel of the machine, 
he was at his best. Every trace of the 
street gamin fell from him. Again he 
was the eagle-eyed master of time and 
space. The machine answered his 
touch with more than human obedience. 
He knew how to humor its mood. He 
conserved its power for a hill with un- 
erring accuracy and threw it over the 
grades with rarely a pause to change 
his speeds. He could turn the sharp 
curves with such swift, easy grace that 
he scarcely caused Mary’s body to 
swerve an inch. He could sense a 
rough place in the road and glide over 
it with velvet touch. 

A tire blew out, five miles up the 
stream from Asheville, and the easy, 
business-like deliberation with which he 
removed the old and adjusted the new, 
was a revelation to Mary of a new 
phase of his character. 

He never once grunted, or swore, or 
lost his poise, or manifested the slight- 
est impatience. He set about his task 
coolly, carefully, skillfully, and finished 
it quickly and silently. 

His long silences at last began to 


It’s got one of my new models 
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worry her. An invisible barrier had 
reared itself between them. The im- 
pression was purely mental—but it was 
none the less real and distressing. 

There was a look of aloof absorption 
about him she had never seen before. 
At first she attributed it to the dread 
of meeting his kinsfolk for the first 
time, his fear of what they might be 
like or what they might think of him. 

He answered her questions cheer- 
fully but mechanically. Sometimes he 
stared at her in a cold, impersonal way 
and gave no answer, as if her questions 
were an impertinence and she were not 
of sufficient importance to waste his 
breath on. 

Unable at last to endure the strain, 
she burst out impatiently : 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
you, Jim?” 

“Why?” he asked softly. 

“You haven't spoken to me in half 
an hour, and I’ve asked you two ques- 
tions.” 

“Just studying about something, 
Kiddo, something big. I'll tell you 
sometime, maybe—not now.” 

Slowly a great fear began to shape 
itself in her heart. The real man be- 
hind those slumbering eyes she had 
never known. Who was he? 


CHAPTER XIV 


HILE she was yet puzzling 

WV over the strange mood of ab- 

sorbed brooding into which 
Jim had fallen, his face suddenly 
lighted, and he changed with such 
rapidity .that her uneasiness was 
doubled. 

They had reached the stretches of 
deep forest at the foot of the Black 
Mountain ranges. The Swannanoa 
had become a silver thread of laugh- 
ing, foaming spray and deep, still 
pools beneath the rocks. The fields 
were few and small. The little clear- 
ings made scarcely an impression in the 
towering virgin forests. 

“Great guns, Kiddo!” he exclaimed, 
“this is some country! By George, I 
had no idea there was such a place so 
close to New York!” 
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He returned to the table and touched the bag lightly. 





“What's in it?” ... 


” she said. 
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“I don’t like secrets between us, Jim, 


the cat.” 


get that curiosity killed 
ain the sinister look and tone chilled her. 
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She looked at him with uneasy sur- 
prise. What could be in his mind? 
The solemn gorge through which they 
were passing gave no entrancing views 
of cloud or sky or towering peaks. Its 
wooded cliffs hung ominously overhead 
in threatening shadows. The scene had 
depressed her after the vast sunlit 
spaces of sky, of shining valleys and 
cloud-capped, sapphire peaks on which 
they had turned their backs. 

“You like this, Jim?” she asked. 

“It’s great! Great!” 

“T thought that waterfall we just 
passed was very beautiful.” 

“I didn’t see it. But this is some- 
thing like it. You're clean out of the 
world here—and there aint a railroad 
in twenty miles!” 

The deeper the shadows of tree and 
threatening crag, the higher Jim’s 
strange spirit seemed to rise. 

She watched him with increasing 
fear. How little she knew the real 
man! Could it be possible that this 
lonely, unlettered boy of the streets of 
lower New York, starved and stunted 
in childhood, had within him the soul 
of a great poet? How else could she 
explain the sudden rapture over the 
threatening silences and shadows of 
these mountain gorges which had de- 
pressed her? And yet his utter indif- 
ference to the glories of beautiful 
waters, his blindness at noon before the 
most wonderful panorama of moun- 
tains and skies on which she had ever 
gazed, contradicted the theory of the 
poetic soul. A poet must see beauty 
where she had seen it—a thousand 
wonders her eyes had not found. 

His elation was uncanny. 
could it mean? 

He was driving now with a skill that 
was remarkable, a curious smile play- 
ing about his drooping, Oriental eye- 
lids. A wave of fierce resentment 
swept her heart. She was a mere play- 
thing in this man’s life! The real man 
she had never seen. What was he 
thinking about? What grim secret lay 
behind the mysterious smile that flick- 
ered about the corners of those eyes? 
He was not thinking of her. The mood 
was new and cold and cynical, for all 
the laughter he might put in it. 


What 
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Che asked herself the question of his 
past, his people, his real life-history. | 
The.only answer was his baffling, mys- — 
terious smile. 

A frown suddenly clouded his face. 

“Hello! We're running right into a 
man’s yard!” 

Mary lifted her head with quick 
surprise. 

“Why yes, it’s the stopping place for 
the parties that climb Mount Mitchell. 
I remember it. We stayed all night ~ 
here, left our rig, and started next 
morning at sunrise on horseback to 
climb the trail.” 

“Pretty near the jumping-off place, ~ 
then,” he remarked. ‘We'll ask the 
way to Cat-tail Peak.” 


H« stopped the car in front of 
the low-pitched, weather-stained 
frame house and blew the horn. 

A mountain woman with three open- 
eyed, silent children came slowly to 
meet them. : 

She smiled pleasantly, and without = 
embarrassment spoke in a_ pleasant 
drawl: 

“Wont you ‘light and look at your | 
saddle?” 

The expression caught Jim’s fancy, 
and he broke into a roar of laughter. 
The woman blushed and laughed with 
him. She couldn’t understand what 
was the matter with the man. Why 
should be explode over the simple 
greeting in which she had expressed 
her pleasure at their arrival? j 

Anyhow, she was an innkeeper’s wife, 
and her business was to make folks 
feel at home—so she laughed again 
with Jim. 

“You know that’s the funniest in- — 
vitation I ever got in a car,” he cried 
at last. “We fly in these things some- 
times. And when you said, ‘Wont you 
‘light,’ ””—he paused and turned to his 
wife,—“I could just feel myself up in 
the air on that big old racer’s back.” 

“Wont you-all stay all night with 
us?” the soft voice drawled again. 

“Thank you, not to-night,” Mary an- 
swered. 

She waited for Jim to ask the way. 

“No—not to-night,” he ‘repeated. 
“You happen to know an old woman 
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by the name of Owens who lives up 
here?” 

“Nance Owens?” 

“That’s her name.” 

“Lord, everybody knows old Nance!” 
was the smiling answer. 

“She aint got good sense!” the tow- 
headed boy spoke up. 

“Sh!” the mother warned, boxing his 
ears. 

“She’s a little queer, that’s all. 
Everybody knows her in Buncombe and 
Yancey Counties. Her house is built 
across the county line. She eats in 
Yancey and sleeps in Buncombe—” 

“Yes,” broke in the boy joyously, 
‘‘an’ when the Sheriff 0’ Yancey comes, 
she moves back into Buncombe. She’s 
some punkin’s on a green gourd vine, 
she is—if she aint got good sense.” 

His mother struck at him again, but 
‘he dodged the blow and finished his 
speech without losing a word. 

“Could you tell us the way to- her 
house?” 

“Keep right on this road, and you 
can’t miss it.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Oh, not far.” 

“No; right at the bottom o’ the Cat’s- 
tail,” the boy joyfully explained. 

“He means the foot o’ Cat-tail 
Peak!” the mother apologized. 

“How many miles?” 

“Just a little ways—ye can’t miss it; 
the third house you come to on this 
road.” 

“You'll be there in three shakes of a 
sheep’s tail—in that thing!” the boy 
declared. 

Jim waved his thanks, threw in his 
gear, and the car shot forward on the 
level stretch of road beyond the house. 
He slowed down when out of sight. 

“Gee! I’d love to have that kid in a 
wood-shed with a nice shingle all by 
ourselves for just ten minutes.” 

“The people spoil him,’ Mary 
laughed. “The people who stop there 
for the Mount Mitchell climb. He was 
a baby when I was there six years 
ago,’—she paused and a rapt look crept 
into her eyes,—‘“a beautiful little baby, 
her first born, and she was the happiest 
thing I ever saw in my life.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. 


A vision suddenly illumined her. own 
soul, and she forgot her anxiety over 
Jim’s queer moods. 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadows 
of crag, gorge, and primeval forest. 
The speedometer on the foot-board reg- 
istered five miles from the Mount 
Mitchell house. They had passed two 
cabins by the way, and still no sign of 
the third. ° 

“Why couldn’t she tell us how many 
miles, I’d like to know?’ Jim 
grumbled. 

“It’s the way of the mountain folk. 
They’re all non-committal on distances.” 

He stopped the car and lighted the 
lamps. 

“Going to be dark in a minute,” he 
said. “But I like this place,” he added. 

He picked his way with care over 
the narrow road. They crossed the lit- 
tle stream they were trailing, and the 
car crawled over the rocks along the 
banks at a snail’s pace. 

An owl called from a dead tree-top 
silhouetted against an open space of 
sky ahead. 

“Must be a clearing there,” Jim mut- 
tered. 

He stopped the car and listened for 
the sounds of life about a house. 

A vast, brooding silence filled the 
world. A wolf howled from the edge 
of a distant crag somewhere overhead. 

“For God’s sake!” Jim shivered. 
“What was that?” 

“Only a mountain wolf crying for 
company.” 

“Wolves up here?” he asked in sur- 
prise. 

“A few—harmless, timid, lonesome 
fellows. It makes me sorry for them 
when I hear one.” 

“Great country! 
responded. 

Again she wondered why. What a 
queer mixture of strength and mystery 
—this man she had married! 

He started the car, turned a bend in 
the road,®and squarely in front, not 
more than five hundred yards away, 
gleamed a light in a cabin window— 
four tiny panes of glass. 

“By Geeminy, we come near stop- 
ping in the front yard without knowing 
it!” he exclaimed. “Didn’t we?” 


I like it!” Jim 
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“I’m glad she’s at home!” ‘Mary ex- 
claimed. “The light shines with a 
friendly glow in these deep shadows.” 

“Afraid, Kiddo?” he asked lightly. 

“T don’t like these dark places.” 

“All right when you get used to ’em 
—safer than daylight.” 


GAIN her heart beat at his queer 

speech. She shivered at the 
thought of this uncanny trait of char- 
acter so suddenly developed to-day. 
She made an effort to throw off her 
depression. It would vanish with the 
sun to-morrow morning. 

He picked his way carefully among 
the trees and stopped in front of the 
cabin door. The little house sat back 
from the road a hundred feet or more. 

He blew his horn twice and waited. 

A sudden crash inside, and the light 
went out. He waited a moment for it 
to come back. 

Only darkness and dead silence. 

“Suppose she dropped dead and 
kicked over the lamp?” Jim laughed. 

“She probably took the lamp into 
another room.” 

“No; it went out too quick—and it 
went out with a crash.” 

He blew his horn again. 

Still no answer. 

“Hello! Hello!” he called loudly. 

Some one &tirred at the door. Jim’s 
keen ear was turned toward the house. 

“I heard her bar the door, I’ll swear 
it.” 

“How foolish, Jim!” Mary whis- 

red. “You couldn’t have heard it.” 

“All the same I did. Here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish! The old hellion’s not go- 
ing to let us in.” 

He seized the lever of his horn and 
blew one terrific blast after another, in 
weird, uncanny sobs and wails, ending 
in a shriek like the last cry of a lost 
soul. 

“Don’t, Jim!” Mary cried, shivering. 
“You'll frighten her to death.” 

“T hope so.’ 

“Go up and speak to sean on 
the door.” 

He waited again in silence, scrambled 
out of the car, and fumbled his way 
through the shadows to the dark out- 
lines of the cabin. He found ‘the 
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porch on which the front door 
opened. 

His light foot touched the log with 
sure step, and he walked softly to the 
cabin wall, The door was not yet vis- 
ible in the pitch darkness. His auto’ 
lights were turned the other way and 
threw their concentrated rays far down 
into the deep woods. 

He listened intently for a moment 
and caught the cat-like tread of the old 
woman inside. 

“T say—hello, in there!” he galled. 

Again the sound of her quick, furtive 
step told him that she was on the alert 
and determined to defend her castle 
against all comers; What if she should 
slip an old rifle through a crack and 
blow his head off ? 

She might do it, too! 

He must make her open the door. 

“Say, what’s the matter in there?” 
he asked persuasiv ely. 

A moment’s silence, and then a gruff 
voice slowly answered: 

“They aint nobody at home!” 

“The hell they aint!’ Jim laughed. 

“No id 

“Who are you?” 

She hesitated and 
back : 

“None o’ your business. 
you?” 

“We're strangers up here—lost our 
way. It’s cold—we got to stop for 
the night.” 

“Ye can’t—they’s nobody home, I 
tell ye!” she repeated with sullen em- 
phasis. 

Jim broke into a genial laugh. 

“Ah! Come on, old girl! Open up 
and be sociable. We're not revenue of- 
ficers or sheriffs. If you’ve got any 
good mountain whisky, I’ll help you 
drink it.” 

“Who 
savagely. 

“Ah, just a couple o’ gentle, cooing 
turtle-doves—a bride and _ groom. 
Loosen up, old girl; it’s Christmas Eve 
—and we’re just a couple o’ gentle 
cooin’ doves—” 

Jim kept up his persuasive eloquence 
until the light of the candle flashed 
through ‘the window, and he heardiher 
slip the heavy bar from the door. 


then growled 


Who are 


are ye?’ she _ repeated 
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He lost no time in pushing his way ® was made of rough boards, the ceiling 


inside. 

Nance threw a startled look at his 
enormous, shaggy fur coat—at the 
shining aluminum goggles almost com- 
pletely masking his face. She gave 
a low, breathless scream, hurled the 
door-bar crashing to the floor and 
stared at him like some wild, hunted 
animal at bay, her thin hands trembling, 
the iron-gray hair tumbling over her 
forehead. 

“Oh, my God!” she wailed, crouching 
back. 

Jim gazed at her in amazement. He 
had forgotten his goggles and fur coat. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in 
high-keyed tones of surprise. : 

Nance made no answer but crouche 
lower and attempted to put the table 
between them. 

“What t’ell Bill ails you—will you 
tell me?” he asked with rising wrath. 

“T thought you wuz the devil,” the 
old woman panted. “Now I know it!” 

Jim suddenly remembered his gog- 
gles and coat, and broke into a laugh. 

“Oh, me window panes!” 

He removed his goggles and cap, 
threw back his big coat and squared his 
shoulders with a smile. 

“How’s that?” 

Nance glowered at him with ill-con- 
cealed rage, looked him over from head 
to foot, and answered with a snarl: 

“°Taint much better—ef ye ax me!” 

“Gee! But you're a sociable old wild- 
cat!” he exclaimed, starting back as if 
she had struck him a blow. 

His eye caught the dried skin of a 
young wild-cat hanging on the log 
wall. 

“No wonder you skinned your neigh- 
bor and hung her up to dry,” he added 
moodily. 


E TOOK in the room with delib- 

erate insolence while the old 
woman stood awkwardly watching him, 
shifting-her position uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

In all his miserable life in New York 
he could not recall a room more bare 
of comforts. The rough logs were 
chinked with pieces of wood and 
daubed with red clay. The door 


of hewn logs with split slabs laid across 
them. An old-fashioned, tall spinning 
wheel, dirty and unused, sat in the cor- 
ner. A rough pine table was in the 
middle of the floor and a smaller one 
against the wall. On this side table 
sat two rusty flat-irons, and against it 
leaned an ironing board. A dirty piece 
of turkey-red calico hung on a string 
for a portiére at the opening which evi- 
dently led into a sort of kitchen some- 
where in the darkness beyond. 

The walls were decorated at in- 
tervals. A huge bunch of onions hung 
on a wooden peg beside the wild-cat 
skin. Over the window was slung an 
old-fashioned muzzle-loading musket. 
The sling which held it was made of a 
pair of ancient home-made suspenders 
fastened to the logs with nails. Be- 
neath the gun hung a cow’s horn, cut 
and finished for powder, and with it a 
dirty game-bag. Strings of red peppers 
were strung along each of the walls, 
with here and there bunches of pop- 
corn in the ears. A pile of black wal- 
nuts lay in one corner of the cabin and 
a pile of hickory nuts in another. 

A three-legged wooden stool and a 
split-bottom chair stood beside the table, 
and a haircloth-covered couch, which 
looked as if it had been saved from the 
Ark, was pushed near the wall beside 
the door. 

Across this: couch was thrown a 
ragged patch-work quilt, and a pillow 
covered with calico rested on one end, 
with the mark of a head dented deep 
in the center. 

Jim shrugged his shoulders with a 
look of disgust, stepped quickly to the 
door and called: 

“Come on in, Kid!” 

Nance fumbled her thin hands nerv- 
ously and spoke with the faintest sug- 
gestion of a sob in her voice. 

“T aint got nothin’ for ye to eat—” 

“We've had dinner,” he answered 
carelessly. 

He stepped to the door and called: 

“Bring that little bag from under the 
seat, Kiddo.” 

He held the door open, and the light 
streamed across the yard to the car. He 
watched her steadily while she raised 
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the cushion of the rear seat, lifted the 
bag and sprang from the car. His keen 
eye never left her for an instant until 
she placed it in his hands. 


“Mercy, but it’s heavy!” she panted,, 


as she gave it to him. 

He took it without a word and placed 
it on the table in the center of the 
room. 

Nance glared at him sullenly. 

“There’s no place for ye, I tell ye—” 

Jim faced her with mock polite- 
ness. 

“For them kind words—thanks !” 

He bowed low and swept the room 
with a mocking gesture. 

“There aint no room for ye,” the old 
woman persisted. 

Jim raised his voice to a squeaking 
falsetto with deliberate purpose to tor- 
ment her. 

“T got ye the first time, darlin’! he 
exclaimed, lifting his hands above her 
as if to hold her down. “We must 
linger awhile for your name—anyhow, 
we mustn’t forget that. This is Mrs. 
Nance Owens?” 

‘The old woman started and watched 
him from beneath her heavy eyebrows, 
answering with sullen emphasis: 

“Yes.” 

Again Jim lifted his hands above his 
head and waved her to earth. 

“Well! Don’t blame me! 
help it, you know—” 

He turned to his wife and spoke with 
jolly good humor. 

“It’s the place, all right. Set down, 
Kiddo—take off your hat and things. 
Make yourself at home.” 

Nance flew at him in a sudden frenzy 
of rage at his assumption of insolent 
ownership of her cabin. 

“There’s no place for ye to sleep!” 
she fairly shrieked in his face. 

Again Jim’s arms were over her 
head, waving her down. 

“All right, sweetheart! We’re from 
New York! We don’t sleep! We've 
come all the way down here to the 
mountains of North Carolina just to 
see you. And we’re goin’ to sit up all 
night and look at ye—” 

He sat down deliberately, and Nance 
fumbled her hands with a nervous 
movement. 


I can’t 
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. ARY’s heart went out in sympathy 


to the forlorn old creature in her 
embarrassment. Her dress was dirty 
and ragged, an ill-fitting gingham, the 
elbows out and her bare, bony arms 
showing through. The waist was too 
short and always slipping from the belt 
of wrinkled cloth beneath which she 
kept trying to stuff it. 

Mary caught her restless eye at last 
and held it in a friendly look. 

“Please let us stay!” she pleaded. 
“We can sleep on the floor—any- 
where.” 

“You bet!’ Jim joined in. “Married 
two weeks—and I don’t care whether 
it rains or whether it pours or how long 
I have to stand out doors—if I can be 
with you, Kid.” 

The old woman hesitated until Mary’s 
smile melted its way into her heart. 

Her lips trembled, and her watery 
blue eyes blinked. 

“Well,” she began grumblingly, 
“thar’s a little single bed in that shed- 
room thar for you—ef he'll sleep in 
here on the sofy.” 

Jim leaped to his feet. 

“What do ye think of that? Bully 
for the old gal! Kinder slow at first. 
As the poet sings of the little bed-bug, 
she aint got no wings—but she gets 
there just the same!” ~ 

He drew his electric torch from his 
pocket and advanced on Nance. 

“By Golly—I’ll have another look at 
you.” 

Nance backed in terror at the sight 
of the revolver-like instrument. 

“What’s that?” she gasped. 

“Just a little Gatlin’ gun!” he cried 
jokingly. He pressed the button, and 
the light flashed squarely in the old 
woman’s eyes. 

“God ’Imighty—don’t 
screamed. 

Jim doubled with laughter. 

“For the love o’ Mike!” 

Nance leaned against the side table 
and wiped the perspiration ftom her 
brow. 

“Lord! 
she panted. 

“Ah, don’t be foolish!” Jim said per- 
suasively. 

“Tt can’t hurt you. 


shoot!” she 


I thought you’d kilt: me!” 


Here, take it in 
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your hand—I’ll show you how to work 
it. It’s to nose round dark places un- 
der the buzz-wagon.” 

He held it out to Nance. 

“Here, take it and press the but- 
ton.” 

The old woman drew back. 

‘“No—no—I’m skeered! No—” 

Jim thrust the torch into her hand 
and forced her to hold it. 

“Oh, come on, it’s easy. Push your 
finger right down on the button.” 

Nance tried it gingerly at first, and 
then laughed at the ease with which 
it could be done. She flashed it on the 
floor again and again. 

“Why, it’s like a big lightnin’ bug, 
aint it?” 

She turned the end of it up to ex- 
amine more closelypushed the button 
unconsciously, and the light flashed in 
her eyes. She jumped and handed it 
quickly to Jim. 

“Or a jack o’ lantern—here, take 
it,” she cried, still trembling. 

Jim threw his hands up with a 
laugh. 

“Can you beat it!” 

Backing quickly to the door, Nance 
called nervously to Mary: 

“T’'ll get your room ready in a min- 
ute, ma’am.” She paused and glanced 
at Jim. 

“And thar’s a shed out thar you can 
put your devil wagon in—” 

She slipped through the dirty calico 
curtains, and Mary watched her with 
wondering pity in her heart. 


CHAPTER XV 


ARY watched Nance go, with 
M a quick glance at Jim. Again 

he had forgotten that he had a 
wife. She had studied his strange ab- 
sorption since their arrival in Ashe- 
ville, with increasing uneasiness. Dur- 
ing the long, beautiful drive of the aft- 
ernoon, beside laughing waters, through 
scenes of unparalleled splendor, through 
valleys of entrancing peace, the still, 
sapphire skies bending above with 
clear, Southern Christmas benediction, 
he had not once pressed her hand, he 
had not once bent to kiss her. 
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Each time the thought had come, she 
fought back the tears. She had made 
excuses for him. He was absorbed in 
the memories of his miserable child- 
hood in New York, perhaps. The ap- 
proaching meeting with his relatives 
had awakened the old hunger for a 
mother’s love that had been denied him. 
The scenes through which they were 
passing had perhaps stirred the cur- 
rents of his subconscious being. 

And yet why should such memories 
estrange his spirit from hers? The ef- 
fect should be the opposite. In the 
remembrance of his loneliness and suf- 
fering, he should instinctively turn to 
her. The love with which she had un- 
folded his life should redeem the past. 

He was standing now with his heavy 
chin silhouetted against the flickering 
light of the candle on the table. His 
hand closed suddenly on the han- 
dle of the bag with the swift clutch 
of an eagle’s claw. She started at the 
ugly picture it made in the dim rays 
of the candle. 

What were the thoughts seething be- 
hind the mask of his face? She 
watched him, spellbound by his com- 
plete surrender to the mood that had 
dominated him since the moment he 
had touched the deep forests of the 
Black Mountain range. A grim elation 
ruled even his silences. The man 
standing there rigid, his face a smiling, 
twitching mask, was a stranger. This 
man she had never known, or loved. 
And yet they were bound for life in 
the tenderest and strongest ties that 
can hold the human soul and body. 

She tossed her head and threw off 
the ugly thought. It was morbid non- 
sense! She was just hungry for a kiss, 
and in his new environment he had 
forgotten himself as many thoughtless 
men had forgotten before and would 
forget again. 


“TIM!” she whispered tenderly. 

He made no answer. His thick 
lips were drawn in deep, twisted lines 
on one side, as if he had suddenly 
reached a decision from which there 
could be no appeal. 

She raised her voice slightly. 
“Jim?” 
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Not a muscle of his body moved. 
The drawn lines of the mouth merely 
relaxed. His answer was scarcely 
audible. 

“Yep—” 

“She’s gone!” 

“Yep—” 

She moved toward him wistfully. 

“Aren’t you forgetting something ?” 

His square jaw still held its rigid 
position silhouetted in sharp profile 
against the candle’s light. He answered 
slowly and mechanically. 

“What?” 

His indifference was more than the 
sore heart could bear. The pent-up 
tears of the afternoon dashed in a 
threatening flood against the barriers 
of her will. 

“You — haven’t — kissed — me — 
to-day,” she stammered, struggling 
with each word to save a break. 

Still he stood immovable. This time 
his answer was tinged with the slight- 
est suggestion of amusement. 

“Nor” 

She staggered against the table be- 
side the door and gripped its edge des- 
perately. 

“Oh,” she gasped. “Oh! 
love me any more?” 

With his sullen head still holding its 
position of indifference, his absorption 
in the idea which dominated his mind 
still unbroken, he threw out one hand 
in a gesture of irritation. 

“Cut it, Kid! Cut it!” 

His tones were not only indifferent ; 
they were contemptuously indifferent. 

With a sob, she sank into the chair 
and buried her face in her arms. 

“You're tired! I see it now; you’ve 
tired of me. Oh—it’s not possible— 
it’s not possible!” 

The torrent came at last in a flood 
of utter abandonment. 

Jim turned, looked at her and threw 
up his hands in temporary surrender. 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” he muttered, 
crossing deliberately to her side. He 
stood and let her sob. 

With a quick change of mood, he 
drew her to her feet, swept her sway- 
ing form into his arms, crushed her 
and covered her lips with kisses. 

“How’s that?” 


Don’t you 
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She smiled through her tears. 

“T feel better—” 

Jim laughed. 

“For better or worse—‘until Death 
do us part’—that’s what you said, Kid, 
and you meant it, too, didn’t you?” 

He seized both of her arms, held 
them firmly and gazed into her eyes 
with steady, stern inquiry. 

She looked up with uneasy surprise. 

“Of course—I meant it,” she an- 
swered ‘slowly. 

He held her arms gripped close and 
said: 

“Well—we’ll see!” 

His hands relaxed, and he turned 
away, rubbing his square chin thought- 
fully. 


HE watched him in growing amaze- 

ment. What could be the mystery 
back of this new twist of his elusive 
mind ? 

He laid his hand on the black. bag 
again, smiled, turned back and faced 
her with expanding good humor. 

“Great scheme, this marryin’, Kid! 
And you believe in it exactly as I do, 
don’t you?” 

“How do you mean?” she faltered, 

“That it binds and holds both our 
lives as only Almighty God can bind 
and hold?” 

“Yes—nothing else is marriage.” 

“That’s what I say, too!” 

He placed his hands on her shoul- 
ders. 

“Great scheme!” he repeated. “I get 
a pretty girl to work for me for noth- 
ing for the balance of my life.” He 
paused and lifted the slender forefinger 
of his right hand. “And you pledged 
your pious soul—I memorized the 
words, every one of them: ‘I, Mary, 
take thee, James, to my wedded 
husband—to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love, cherish and 
obey, till death do us part, according 
to God’s holy ordinance ; and thereunto 
I give thee my troth— ” 

He paused, lifted his head and smiled 
grimly: “That’s some promise, be- 
lieve me, Kiddo! ‘And obey'—you 
meant it all, didn’t you?” 











She would have hedged lightly over 
that ugly old word which still survived 
in the ceremony Craddock had used, 
but for the sinister suggestion in his 
voice back of the playful banter. He 
had asked it half in jest, half in earnest. 
She had caught by the subtle sixth sense 
the tragic idea in that one word that 
he was going to hold her to it. The 
thought was too absurd! ' 

“Obey—you meant it, didn’t you?” he 
repeated grimly. 

A smile played about the corners of 
her mouth as she answered dreamily. 

“Yes—I—I—~promised !”’ 

“That’s why I set my head on you 
from the first—you’re good and sweet 
—you’re the real thing.” 

Again she caught the sinister sug- 
gestion in his tone and threw him a 
startled look. 

“What has come over you to-day, 
Jim?” she asked. 

He hesitated and answered care- 


lessly. 
“Oh, nothing, Kiddo—just been 
thinking a little about business. Got 


to go to work, you know.” He re- 
turned to the table and touched the 
bag lightly. 

“Watch out now for this bag while 
I put up the car—and don’t forget that 
curiosity killed the cat.” 

Quick as a flash, she asked: 

‘““What’s in it?” 

Jim threw up his hands and laughed. 

“Didn’t I tell you that curiosity killed 
a cat?” He pointed to the skin on the 
wall. “That’s what stretched that wild 
cat’s hide up there! She got too near 
the old musket!” 

“Anyhow, I’m not afraid of her end 
—what’s in it?” 


IM scratched his red head and looked 

at her thoughtfully. 

“You asked me that once before to- 
day, didn’t you?” 

OW egeen” 

“Well, it’s a little secret of mine. 
Take my advice—put your hand on it, 
but not in it.” 

Again the sinister look and tone 
chilled her. 

“T don’t like secrets between us, Jim,” 
she said. 
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She looked at the bag reproachfully, 
and he watched her keenly—then 
laughed. 

“T’d as well tell you and be done 
with it; you'll go in it anyhow.” 

She tossed her head with a touch 
of angry pride. He took her hand, led 
her across the room and placed it on 
the valise. 

“T’ve got five thousand dollars in gold 
in that bag.” 

She drew back, surprised beyond the 
power of speech. 

“And I’m going to give it to this old 
woman—” 

“To her—why?” she gasped. 

“She’s my mother.” 

“Your mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“T-I—thought—you told me _ she 
was dead.” 

“No. I said that I didn’t know who 
she was.” 

He paused, and a queer brooding 
look crept into his face. 

“T haven’t seen her since I was a 
little duffer three years old. This room 
and these wild crags and trees come 
back to me now—just a glimpse of them 
here and there: . I’ve always remem- 
bered them. I thought I’d dreamed 
it” 

“You remember—how wonderful!” 
she breathed reverently. She under- 
stood now, and the clouds lifted. 

“The skunk I called my daddy,” Jim 
went on thoughtfully, “took me to New 
York. He said that my mother de- 
serted me when I was a kid. I be- 
lieved him at first. But when he beat 
me and kicked me into the streets, I 
knew he was a liar. When I got grown 
I began to think and wonder about her. 
I hired a lawyer that knew my daddy, 
and he found her here—” 

With a cry of joy, she seized his 
arms: 

“Tell her quick! Oh, you’re big and 
fine and generoussJim—and I knew 
it! They said that you were a brute. 
I knew they lied. Tell her quick!” 

He lifted his hand in protest. 

“Nope—I’m going to put up a little 
job on the old girl—show her the money 
to-night, get her wild at the sight of 
it—and give it to her Christmas morn- 
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ing. We've only a few hours to 
wait—” 

“Oh, give it to her now—Jim! Give 
it to her now!” 

He shook his head and walked to 
the door. 

“I want ito say something to her first 
and give her time to think it over. Look 
out for the bag, and I'll bring in the 
things.” 

He swung the rough board door 
wide, slammed it and disappeared in 
the darkness. 


"THE young wife watched the bag a 

moment with consuming curiosity. 
She had fiercely resented his insulting 
insinuations at her curiosity, and 
yet she was wild to look at that glow- 
ing pile of gold inside and picture the 
old woman’s joyous surprise. 

Her hand touched the lock carelessly 
and drew back as if her finger had been 
burned. She put her hands behind her 
and crossed the room. 

“IT wont be so weak and silly!” she 
cried fiercely. 

She heard Jim cranking the car. It 
would take him five minutes more to 
start it, get it under the shed and bring 
in the suit-case and robes. 

“Why shouldn’t I see it!” she ex- 
claimed. “He has told me about it.” 
She hesitated and struggled for a mo- 
ment, quickly walked back to the bag 
and touched the spring. It yielded in- 
stantly. 

“Why, it’s not even locked!” she cried 
in tones of surprise and indignant 
scorn at her silly scruples. 

Her hand had just touched the gold 
when Nance entered. 

She snapped the bag and smiled at 
the old woman carelessly. 

What a sweet surprise she would 
have to-morrow morning! 

Nance crossed slowly, glancing once 
at the girl wistfully as if she wanted 
to say something friendly, and then, 
alarmed at her presumption, hurried on 
into the little shed-room. 

Mary waited until she returned. 

“Room’s all ready in thar, ma’am,” 
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she drawled, passing into the kit¢hen 
without a jpause. 

“All right—thank you,” Mary an- 
swered. 

She quickly opened ‘the bag, thrust 
her hand into the gold and withdrew 
it, holding a costly green-leather jew- 
elry-case of exquisite workmanship. 

With.a cry of joy, she started back, 
staring at the little box. 

“Another surprise! And for me! 
Oh, Jim, man, you're glorious! My 
Christmas present, of course! [| 
mustn’t look at it—I wont!” 

She pushed the case from her toward 
the bag and drew it back again. 

“What’s the difference! I'll take one 
little, tiny peep.” 

She touched the spring and caught 
her breath. A string of pearls fit for 
the neck of a princess lay shining in 
its soft depths. She lifted them with 
a sigh of delight. Her eye suddenly 
rested on a stanza of poetry scrawled 
on the satin lining in the trembling 
hand of an old man she had known. 

She dropped the pearls with a cry 
of terror. Her face went white, and 
she gasped for breath. The jewel-case 
in her hand she had seen, before. It 
had belonged to the old gentleman who 
lived in the front room on the first 
floor of her building in the days when 
it was a boarding house. The wife he 
had idolized was long ago dead. This 
string of pearls from her neck the old 
man had worshiped for years. The 
stanza from “The Rosary” he had 
scrawled in the lining one day in 
Mary’s presence. He had moved ‘up- 
town with the landlady. Two months 
ago, a burglar had entered his room, 
robbed and shot him. 

“It’s impossible—impossible!” she 
gasped. “Oh, dear God—it’s impos- 
sible! Of course the burglar pawned 
them, and Jim bought them -without 
knowing. Of course! My nerves are 
all on edge to-day—how silly of me—” 

Jim’s footstep suddenly sounded on 
the porch, and she thrust the jewel-case 
back into the bag with a desperate ef- 
fort to pull herself together. 


The next installment of ‘The Foolish Virgin’’ will appear in the . June 
issue of THE GREEN BOOK .MAGAZINE, on the news-stands May 12th. 




















Gambling 


PRODUCING, DIS 
PARENT OF 
AND 





By William 


HE average theatrical pro- 

ducer is a man who has a lot 
= of money to lose—and loses it 
most of the time. 

It is with the fond hope of produc- 
ing a great success that a manager 
launches each new play. He knows that 
the odds are against any particular 
vehicle’s being a great success, but he 
fervently hopes that his play may be 
the lucky one in twenty. If it is, he pats 
himself on the back and begins to think 
a whole lot of his own judgment. But 
the chances are, he will pocket his pride 
with his losses, shelve the play and be- 
gin again, still hoping. 

Here is how the “average” produc- 
ing manager “succeeds :” 

Two hundred and fifty plays \were 
produced in New York alone, last year. 
A very modest average of cost per’play 
is fifteen thousand dollars. I do not 
mean that it costs that much simply to 
stage a play. I mean that it will cost 
even more than that sum to determine 
whether a play is a success or a fail- 
ure. One item is a salary list of about 
twenty-five hundred dollars a week. 
The first weeks of out-of-town playing 
represent, usually, a total loss, and for 
the first two or three weeks in the city, 
the play is trembling in the balance. 
Receipts amount to practically nothing. 
If the producer slips out from under 
the average failure with a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar ‘loss, he is lucky. 

We shall disregard the very much 
higher cost of musical comedy. Few 
musical :suecesses ‘have been produced 
under a cost of less than forty'thousand 
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dollars. As a modest average, we shall 
consider fifteen thousand dollars as one 
of our factors in a simple little prob- 
lem in arithmetic. 

Two hundred and fifty plays at fif- 
teen thousand dollars each, gives us a 
total of $3,750,000. That is the capital 
which was invested in New York in 
new plays last season. 

There were only fourteen plays that 
were successes. The average return to 
the producers could not have been more 
than one hundred thousand dollars—a 
total profit of $1,400,000. 

From $3,750,000, money invested, let 
us now deduct the $1,400,000, «money 
made. A loss in the theatrical business 
in New York of $2,350,000! 

Who lost the money? Not the fa- 
mous producers! It was the average 
producer who thought he could hire 
his work done and sit back and take 
the credit. He does not present any 
plays for your ‘approval this year. 


HE ideal producer is a man who 
knows his business—not one angle 
only, but every one of its many sides. 
That is the difference between success 
and failure in any business. This dis- 
tinction would be a joke if producers 
who know their business thoroughly 
could be counted on one’s fingers. 
Unfortunately, the digits left to .a 
one-armed man are more than sufficient 
for the tally. Seldom in.a generation 
does a producer appear masterfully 
possessed of all the varied abilities 
necessary to his craft. When above the 
theatrical horizon such a man does rise, 
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we, in the business, watch him first 
with envy and then with delight. 

Such a man is a master playwright. 
He is able to take the faint glimmer- 
ings of a golden success and to re- 
arrange them and weave them into a 
perfect play. The only difference be- 
tween such a producer and the author 
is in creative ability. Where the author 
starts with nothing and evolves the 
heart and soul of a play, the produc- 
ing manager often starts with little 
more than the dead body, and gives to 
it the breath of life. The producer must 
be a master of every angle of the art 
of playwriting. 

He also must be somewhat of an in- 
terior decorator, and must be on speak- 
ing terms with a Scotch settle and a 
Louis Seize chair. With hangings and 
wall-paper and damask and rugs, he 
must be intimately conversant. All this, 
so that when the curtain falls and you 
proceed to leave the theater, you may 
not say: “Really, the play wasn’t bad; 
but did you see that installment-house 
sofa in the Princess’ boudoir?” 

He must be an artist, so that you will 
gasp with delight when the curtain rises 
on a lovely picture. Colors, contrast- 
ing and harmonizing, must be to him 
as the familiar playthings of his youth. 
.And to get from all of this knowledge 
the most stunning effects, he must be 
an amateur electrician. 

It is not.with the common tricks of 
daylight and darkness that a producing 
manager wins his laurels. Nor is it with 
the pleasant changes of springtime and 
winter and summer and fall that the 
present-day producer labors for re- 
ward. The days are long past when pa- 
per snow falling before the lighted win- 
dows of Grace Church roused the au- 
dience to applause as it did in “The Old 
Homestead!’ To-day, the aspiring pro- 
ducer deals in the strange psychological 
effects to be gained by touching the 
faces of his characters with varying 
transitions of light to lend added sig- 
nificance to their words. Often a man- 
ager will labor for hours to secure the 
perfect effect. 

To the mastery of these crafts, he 
must add a dabbler’s proficiency in 
scene-painting. Not that he ever will 
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find need to touch a brush; but, he 
must know not only what scenic effects 
he wishes, but how these effects may be 
obtained. He himself must know in or- 
der to direct his employees how best 
to achieve his designs. To the same de- 
gree, for the identical purpose, he needs 
a first-hand knowledge of costuming 
and fashions. For the pathetic just- 
gone-out-of-fashion dress, worn by the 
sorrowing heroine, will sometimes 
touch the women to pitying tears. It is 
often a question which wins the trib- 
ute—the woman or the dress! 


"THEN the producing manager must 

be,-at the same time that he is an 
artistic creator, a good business man. 
He must have such thorough knowledge 
of the art of acting and the artists 
available, that he is able to cast his 
play with unerring suitability. While 
he is casting his play, he must keep a 
business man’s eye on his bank ac- 
count. If he becomes so enthusiastic 
over his art that he forgets his business, 
he will not live to produce many plays. 
With the cost of living, the luxury of 
actors has gone up. 

Finally, the master producing-man- 
ager must possess the ability of codrdi- 
nation. He must be able_to combine all 
of these various crafts into a single 
perfect stage-picture. 

Each bit of scenery and all of the 
properties must reflect each act as 
though the story lived right there. The 
chairs, the carpet, the hangings, the 
wall-paper, every knick-knack left 
about, must greet the eye with the pe- 
culiar individuality of the character 
whose home it is. 

If there is a chance for a lovely 
stage-picture, that picture must shine 
forth like a jewel. The lights must rise 
and die with the seasons, the hours of 
the day and the moods of the weather 
and the play. Even the dresses of the 
characters must fit the whole. 

The actors, themselves, must be re- 
hearsed for weeks, with a single eye 
to the picture’s perfect whole. They 
must be taught to enter the scene and 
to move about in it with characteristic 
naturalness. They must be labored with 
to speak their lines so that every word 
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_ of the story may not only be under- 


stood by the last row in the gallery, as 
perfectly as by the first row in the or- 
chestra, but also that every shade of 
slightest meaning may be driven home 
into the heart. And they must be in- 
duced to leave the scene with consist- 
ent effectiveness. Finally, each actor 
and actress must be pleaded with and 
fervently exhorted to subserve his or 
her individual triumph to the success 
of the play as a whole. 

When the producing manager has 
bent his Jack-of-all-trades’ talent upon 
the play for a period of some months, 
then comes the opening night! Then it 
is that the ideal producer enters into 
his well-deserved financial reward and 
the average producer wakes up! 

Simply because the art of the stage 
appears so natural and easy, the average 
person falls into the lamentable error 
of believing that it is easy. Quite every- 
body is sure that he can write a play. 
If he is not touched with that mania, 
he—more often, she—is positive that 
success awaits upon the stage. Give 
such a person a little money, and he 
is certain to become a producer. 

3ut the truth of the matter is that the 
stage, in common with every other busi- 
ness, cannot be mastered in spare mo- 
ments. While it may sound heretical, 
it does require brains. Play-writing is 
a great profession in itself; good act- 
ing is a difficult art; scene-painting, 
property-making, costuming, designing, 
lighting—all the sister arts of the stage 
—are intricate, specialized crafts, and 
play-producing requires more than 
money for success. 

When I was a child, my nurse used 
to delight in picturing for my guidance 
some wonderful being of unearthly vir- 
tues whom she bade me try to imi- 
tate. In drawing this portrait of the 
ideal theatrical producer, I feel very 
much as my nurse must have felt. And 
I remember, when she got through, I 
would always look up at her with a 
pained expression and say, “There aint 
no such thing!” 

But, in the theatrical business, there 
are producers of the type I have men- 
tioned. There is no need to name them. 
Think for yourself of those names that 
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have appeared for years above the 
magic word “presents” on the bill- 
boards advertising the plays you have 
loved so well. 

Then try your hardest to recall the 
countless names that have flashed for 
a month or a year and have now passed 
even beyond your memory. They are 
the average producers. 


HE exceptional producers have 

built their success upon the firm 
foundation of a complete knowledge of 
their business. While they have used 
every art and every craft and every 
trick to make their plays successes, 
they have always given the public what 
it wants. Everybody knows what the 
public wants. The “mysterious” public, 
after all, is only you and I. What we 
want is a good play with a real story. 

Yet, some of our great producers 
have tried, in the past, to make plays 
successful without the story we de- 
mand. They have substituted names 
and scenery for the gold and have been 
paid back in kind. 

Others have lavishly spent vast sums. 
of money simply for the pleasure of 
producing “artistic. successes.” David 
Belasco often spends two or three 
times the amount of money that is 
needed on a production, simply to 
please himself. Henry B. Harris was 
delighted to produce plays like “The 
Scarecrow.” He knew there was no 
money in them, but®it pleased him to 
gamble some of the money made from 
hits like “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
in an effort to make the public come to 
see a play produced for art’s sake. 

In a different spirit, Edgar Selwyn 
and I produced “The Yellow Jacket.” 
It was hailed as the most artistic play 
of the year. It was a delightful novelty. 
It seemed without precedent in the 
theatrical business. Both Mr. Selwyn 
and I thought it would be a great suc- 
cess. It was—artistically! But it was 
not—financially ! 

It is in the choice of a play to pro- 
duce that the producing manager first 
shows the qualities of which he is 
made. 

The only mystery about the business- 
art of producing is where the great pro- 
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ducer has acquired the deep and varied 
knowledge he applies to his business— 
that, and the physical strength to bear 
up under the strain of his work. For 
he himself is the commanding general 
and the directing brain of every activity 
that goes to make up his success. 

Some producing managers, the aver- 
age kind, believe that a man with a lot 
of money can hire the work done and 
get the credit. They ask who is the best 
stage director. Some one tells them “So- 
and-So.” Then they inquire how much 
- he is paid. When they are told, they 
offer double the salary and get the man. 
But I never saw a stage director who 
could be absolutely trusted to stage a 
play without authoritative supervision. 
Nor is there any other branch of the 
business in which any man can be trust- 
ed to command alone. To secure a beau- 
tifully complete whole, the last author- 
ity must be one man. That man can be 
only the producing manager himself. 

It is pathetie that anyone should be- 
lieve he can hire this work done for 
him. If there were men with such great 
ability, available, those men would not 
sell their services. They would produce 
for themselves. 

It requires absolutely no brains to 
build a theater—or, rather, to have a 
theater built. Money only is needed, 
and a vast amount of that. 


“THIS brings me to another factor 
which has entered the theatrical 
field within the last few years, and 
which has made the game more of a 
gamble than ever before. 
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a] 
SHE WAS NOT 


AUDE ADAMS was asked recently to assist for an evening of amateur 
theatricals which some well-known society women were planning. 






This factor is a combination of the 


ambitious architect, the real-estate 
agent and the fatuous and vainglorious 
seeker of fame, fortune and notoriety. 

Forty first-class theaters in New 
York City alone, and only a few first- 
class plays! If any evidence were 
needed to prove that more than money 
is required to make a producer a suc- 
cess, this overplus of theaters furnishes 
the evidence. 

If there is an available site vacant, 
the real-estate agent scurries around 
until he has secured a lessee. Blinded 
by the thought of having a theater, 
bearing his own name, the producer 
falls. One more theater is built. 

When I have protested to tempting 
agents and architects that no more 
theaters are needed, and have asked 
them why they were anxious to add an- 
other, they have invariably replied: 

“Name one new theater in New York 
that is not rented!” 

I have been unable to think of one. 

All the real-estate agent cares for 
is a lessee, because that is all that the 
property demands. 

He does not inquire if the theater is 
making money. Why should he care, 
so long as the rent is paid. 

We Americans seem to be afflicted 
with a peculiar form of business blind- 
ness—optimism ! We seem never to be- 
hold the writing on the wall until the 
crash comes. Then we start right in 
again to build up to another crash. 

The crash in the pleasant little pas- 
time of theater-building would appear 
to be overdue! 


“There'was a very pretty little girl,” said Miss Adams, “who was described to 
me as peculiarly fitted for a certain tableau. I talked with the mother and finished 


by saying: 


“‘T hope you will consent to let your little daughter take part. Everyone tells 


me that she is a remarkably pretty child.’ 


“ ‘Oh, yes, she is,’ cried the mother, much pleased, but apparently feeling that 
a display of modesty would be in order. ‘Yes, I must admit that Emily is rather 
good-looking, but, Miss Adams, after all is said and done, she is not what one 
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could really call an Adonis. 























1. Vlo CAF 


By Berton Braley 


’Way back in the Paleolithic age, 
When the Dinosaur roamed free 

And the cave-men actors on the stage 
Were a hairy lot to see, 

When the leading man used a knotted club 
On the head of the lady star, 

The critics would mutter, “An awful dub, 
As all of these ‘moderns’ are; 

The stage has fallen on evil ways; 

It aint the same as the Good Old Days!” 


In the dim old days by the muddy Nile, 
Or the Gardens of Babylon, 
The critics would talk in a saddened style 
Of the days that were dead and gone; 
At the gladiatorial: shows of Rome, 
Or the drama that Shakespeare wrought, 
Each critic waggled his bulbous dome, 
And this was his brilliant thought : 
“These modern dramas that meet our gaze, 
They aint the same as the Good Old Days!” 


So cheer up, brother, and gaze ahead 
For sixty or ninety years, 

When you are a generation dead 
And careless of praise or sneers, 

The brand of critic that broke your heart 
And venomed its pen for you 

Will speak in praise of your wondrous art 
And sneer at the thing that’s new, 

And mutter together the time-worn phrase: 

“Things aint the same as the Good Old Days!” 




























The Way to Write 


Successful Songs 


TOUCHING UP COMMONPLACES. WITH IN- 
SPIRATION AND SETTING THEM TO MUSIC 


By Russell 


“ I\UCCESSFUL ballads are in- 
S spirations and always will be 

| inspirations to the genuine 
composer,’ said Charles K. Harris, 
music publisher and author of many 
successful songs. “One must sense the 
public’s feelings and strive for the sen- 
timent that is uppermost.” 

“Break the News to Mother” struck 
‘the public sympathy. Like many other 
soldier-songs, it was suggested by the 
Spanish-American Warand the blowing- 
up of the Maine. He sought the popular 
chord. War, Mr. Harris believed, would 
come, and he pictured in his mind’s eye 
how many an American lad would lay 
down his life for his flag and his coun- 
try. “Break the News to Mother” was 
an almost instant success. When peace 
was declared, a horde of composers con- 
tinued to write soldier-songs; but the 
war was over, and interest waned. 

“Would You Care?” was written 
under somewhat peculiar conditions. 
Mr. Harris was starting for Chicago, 
and his daughter Ethel, when she kissed 
him good-by, asked him if he would 
care if she wrote to him, and if he 
would answer. Her father assured her 
that he would care very much and that 
he certainly would reply. All the way 
West that question, “Would you care?” 
kept ringing in his ears. When the 

- porter asked him if he “would care” to 

have his shoes shined, that settled it! 
The title of the new song was born 
there and then. 

“T Long for You To-night” was sug- 
gested to Mr. Harris while he was at a 
performance of the Belasco play, “The 
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Governor’s Lady,” in a scene of which 
the Governor tells his wife how he 
longed for her. The song was written, 
words and music, within a week. 

One night just before Christmas, Mr. 
Harris was standing before a window 
filled with toys.of Yuletide. There were 
several ragged boys and girls looking 
in, too, and one of the girls was pushed 
aside several times by the others as 
they struggled to get a better view. 
One of the little fellows rudely pushed 
the little girl aside, saying, “Aw, you’re 
always in the way.” The composer saw 
the pathos of the situation and others 
that the title suggested, and the song 
that resulted was one of the popular- 
music sensations of the ‘year. 

An item in the daily papers that a 
poor woman was unable to care for her 
baby, and offered it for sale, suggested 
“For Sale—A Baby,” another of the 
prolific Harris’ song-hits. 

“Somewhere,” the ballad, was sug- 
gested to Mr.-Harris by a friend while 
both were en route to Europe one sum- 
mer. The friend was downhearted, and 
he confided to Mr. Harris that he had 
had a serious quarrel with his sweet- 
heart. Looking out over the waters, he 
said, “Oh, well, somewhere the sun is 
shining.” The phrase and the moon- 
light that shone across the heaving 
waters were enough for Mr. Harris; 
he wrote the words and music before 
getting off the ship. 

“Will the Roses Bloom in Heaven?” 
was another success suggested by ac- 
tual happenings. The Reverend Clare 
Manchester, of Boston, called to see a 
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sick child and took her roses. While 
inhaling the fragrance of the flowers, 
she turned to the minister and asked, 
“Will the roses bloom in Heaven?” 

“The Reverend Manchester told me 
that story, and I immediately saw the 
song and wrote it in two days,” said 
Mr. Harris. 


“(~LIMB a Tree with Me” was a waltz 

written on a walking-trip in the 
White Mountains. A couple of ‘kiddies 
climbed into a tree near a farm-house 
where Mr. Harris had halted for a 
drink of milk. They asked him to come 
and climb the tree with them. He caught 
the idea—and made a song of it. 

From Mr. Harris’ offices he can look 
down from his window as far as Times 
Square, and when the lights are turned 

‘on full in the winter afternoons and 
evenings, the view is an impressive one. 
Looking down the street one evening, 
he saw an old woman begging for a few 
pennies ; but the busy Broadwayites had 
no time to bother with her. 

“T watched her for a few minutes,” 
said Mr. Harris, “before she turned and 
walked slowly and sadly up a side- 
street. No one seemed to know or care 
where she went or what she did with 
herself. The title struck me after a few 
minutes of thought. It was, ‘In the City 
Where Nobody Cares.’ ” 

Who does not recall “After the Ball?” 
Its inspiration came from the com- 
poser’s seeing at a ball a couple who 
had quarreled and were with different 
escorts, but all of the time were looking 
furtively at each other. 

“I’ve a Longing in My Heart for You, 
Louise” was a song success that had 
its source of inspiration in a remark 
made by an actor whose wife had just 
left him to join a company touring in 
Australia. He told Mr. Harris how he 
longed for “Louise,” and the title was 
suggested. 

Who has forgotten “Nobody Knows, 
Nobody Cares?” How the song came to 
be written is told by Mr. Harris: 

“I was standing in front of a theater 
one night when I was accosted by an 
old-time friend, now down and out ‘be- 
cause of his bad habits. He asked me 

for “a meal and the price of a bed.” 
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When I gave him the ‘money, I asked 
him why he-did not take a brace and try 
to pull himself up out of the ruck. ‘It’s 
no use,’ he said. ‘Nobody knows and 
nobody ‘cares what becomes of me.’ 
That was the inspiration I needed for 
that song.” 

Years ago nearly everybody was 
humming “There'll Come a Time Some 
Day.” The composer had gone to. call 
on a family, finding the house in dark- 
ness and one servant remaining to tell 
callers that no one was being received ; 
that the young daughter of the house- 
hold, just sixteen years of age, had run 
away with her father’s coachman. Mr. 
Harris thought that there would come 
a time some day when she would regret 
her act. So he wrote the song. 

“The Organ-Grinder’s Serenade” was 
suggested by a newspaper account of a 
young girl who loved the organ- 
grinder’s tunes. She was ill, and her 
father had forbidden the organ men 
to play near the house. When the baby 
was dying, she called so piteously for 
the organ man that the father admitted 
one, and the organ’s notes filled the 
room as the little one passed away. 

Hearing a child crying, Mr. Harris 
asked the cause. Her father, she said, 
was a convict, and the other children 
would not let her play with them. “Why 
Don’t They Play with Me?” brought 
in thousands of dollars in profits. 

“I’m Wearing My Heart Away for 
You” was written around the com- 
poser’s own love affair. He had left his 
little sweetheart behind, in their native 
town, and, lonely and lovesick, he wrote 
her, “I am wearing my heart away for 
you.” Years later he recalled the phrase, 
and it soon became the title of a song. 

“Don’t You Wish You Were Back 
Home Again?” was suggested by a team 
of vaudeville actors, broke and discour- 
aged, whom Mr. Harris overheard talk- 
ing at a little railroad station in the 
upper part of New York State. One 
was reading the Clipper while the other 
munched an apple and loudly wished 
that he was back home again. 

“No One Else Can Take Your Place” 
was suggested by a young actress who 
went to the'Harris office to select a song. 
While looking over a ballad, she sud- 
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denly burst into tears, explaining that 
she had been divorced from her hus- 
band, an equally famous star of the 
stage. “No one else could take his 
place,” she said. In a few weeks the 
song was for sale. 


“RECENTLY a prominent musical 
critic asked me,” said the com- 
poser, “how long it took me to compose 
a ballad, words and music, and whether 
I could write a ‘hit’ in twenty-four 
hours. My answer was that it might be 
done, perhaps has been done, but that 
I had never done it and probably 
couldn’t do it if I tried. 

“One reason I give why so many bal- 
lads are not successful is that one per- 
son writes the lyrics and another the 
music. That may be all right in musical 
comedy, but when it comes to a straight 
love ballad or a purely musical ballad 
it is an entirely different matter. 

“In the first place, let me say right 
here what I have said numerous times 
before—composers are born, not made, 
and it has been a constant source of 
wonderment to me how two persons 
could write a successful ballad. For 
instance, one writes a beautiful poem or 
lyric. His whole heart and soul must 
be in it. He knows and feels the exact 
rhythm. The composer to whom the 
poem is given to be set to music looks 
it over several times and then sits down 
to the piano and tries to fit an air to it. 
He plays over several strains, trying to 
fit the first line, as the first is always 
the ‘rub’ with such composers. Com- 
mon sense teaches us, and must teach 
us, that the composer who is trying to 
put music to this poem has not his heart 
in it. And why should he? It is not a 
creation of his brain; he did not write 
it. All he knows is that he is asked to 
compose music to that special set of 
words, and he is going to do it by hook 
or crook. At last it is finished to his sat- 
isfaction. Each word has been set to a 
musical note and played over many 
times to make it flow easily. 

“Tt is then launched upon the market 
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with a glaring title, given a good adver- | 
tisement in several of the dramatic pa- © 
pers; professional copies are sent out, 

and that is about as far as it ever goes. | 

“There are times when a song of } 
that kind has made a ‘hit,’ and if it has © 
it is only one of those accidents which 
sometimes happen and may never hap- 
pen again to the same people, as has 
been proved. 

“To write a ballad, you must feel 7 
what you are writing. You cannot ‘make | 
believe’ in a heart-story song. It must 
be real, and taken from life. A real 
composer who does actually write hits 
must have temperament, a vivid imag- 
ination, must know what it is to have 
loved, lost, suffered, and struggled; to 
have been thrown in contact with all 
sorts of humanity; to have rubbed el- 
bows with the poor as well as the rich; 
to have known many heartaches, many 
sorrows; to have passed through many 
a trial, and to know how to value real 
friendship. There are writers of songs 
to-day who think all they have to do to 
write a successful song is to think up a 
pretty title, perhaps about some girl; 


for illustration, say, ‘My Darling Mary.’ 3 
Then they imagine the rest is easy. © 
Away they go, and here is about the 
way it is: 


Oh, darling Mary, so contrary, 
How I love her so! 

She’s as pretty as stars at night; 
I love her where’er she goes. 


“Tt is then set to music, and they won- 
der why it does not sell. The reason why 
it doesn’t is because it is not original— 
it has been done a thousand times by 
thousands before and after. They find © 
out at last, to their sorrow, that they | 
are out of their depth, that they are not 
song writers, and never will be, and the © 
best thing they can do is to go back to 
their original trade, perhaps as ma- 
chinist, or tailor, or any other occupa- 
tion for which they are best fitted. 

“Successful ballads are inspirations, 
and always will be, to the genuine com- 
poser.” 


RS. VERNON CASTLE, the noted dancer, has written an exceptionally interest- 
ing article on ‘‘Dress,’’ which will appear in the June GREEN BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE. Be sure to get your copy early—on sale May 12th. 
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PRESENTING A TRUTH- 
FUL STAGE APPEARANCE 





By Lina Cavalieri 


. ~~ |\F_ the many activities 
O which engage the time 
Ll] and attention of the 
opera singer, one which demands 
careful consideration is the mat- 
ter of costuming. 

If the artist be a woman, she 
will find the greatest delight in 
delving into all sorts of musty 
books and manuscripts, in plan- 
ning, discarding, or accepting de- 
signs—and, I may add, there are 
quite as many men on the operatic 
stage who become enamored of 
pretty laces, rich silks and velvets, 
as there are women. 

Although the matter of correct 
costuming is naturally the busi- 
ness of experts who make its 
Two study their profession, I 
posesof have always held that the 
Lina artiste herself should exer- 
Cavalieri cise her 

ee own 
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Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 


Editor's Note: Lina Cavalieri, thé 
author of this article, is called the most 
beautiful woman on the operatic stage, 
and likewise she is considered one of the 
most artistically gowned. Her insist- 
ence on truthfulness and appropriateness, 
in the matter of costumes, lends added 
interest to this article. 
Madame Cavalieri frankly admits that 
her greatest ambition is to arouse an audi- é , 
ence. Applause, to her artistic spirit, is food rs 
and drink, she says, and the “keen pleasure of Nw 
feeling the sympathy of listening thousands is ™~ ae Photograph 
necessary for my happiness.” To gain this sym- Sey : by Mishkin, 
pathy, she depends largely on appropriate costumes. 
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judgment in the matter of adapting the 
costume to her personal needs. The in- 
dividual touch here and there makes the 
wearer more at home in the garment 
and, consequently, more at ease—at 
least I have found it so. 

Oftentimes, too, an artist will quickly 
detect a fault in design or coloring 
which has escaped the practiced eye of 
the costumer. In the case of Madame 
Bernhardt, for instance, who has em- 
ployed some of the most famous cos- 
tumers of her time, her eye was ever 
quick and her artistic sense so keen that 
costumers never failed to benefit by her 
suggestions. This great artist, by her 
fearless independence and good taste, 
has done much to improve theatrical 
costume. She has stamped it with in- 
dividuality and artistic taste. 

As the art of the theater has grown, 
the public has been trained to expect 
the reproduction of correct historical 
pictures on the stage. This, in turn, 
has bred a profession—that of the ex- 
pert costumer. 

This is at once a most fascinating as 
well as a most difficult study. It means 
long seasons of research, months spent 
in the copying of designs from the 
treasures of museums, travel to the far 
corners of the earth, and investigation 
in unheard-of places. Yet, with all of 
these exacting demands, costumers are 
almost, without exception, completely 
enamored of.their profession. The 
costumer, like the operatic artist or 
actor, lives much of the time in a rare 
world of the imagination peopled with 
the ghosts of long-forgotten periods, 
as well as with imaginary beings and 
the life of the present day. He too 
must be an artist possessing many of 
the same qualities of imagination and 
taste which are necessary to the singer 
or actor he clothes. 


CAREFUL study of the relation 
between the manners and costumes 
of any period of history is convincing 
evidence of their influence upon each 
other. Generally, one finds the thought 
of any certain period reflected strik- 
ingly in the clothes worn. 
Thus, in periods when thought and 
desire or necessity established the occu- 
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pation of warfare, the primary object 
of all male attire was _ protection. 
Hence, armor, shield and helmet-became 
the fashion of the day. 

The wars over, men’s minds turned 
to more peaceful pursuits, and the dress 
was altered to suit the need. Agricul- 
ture, professions or the arts, as each 
became the absorbing interest, left their 
marks on the costume of the day. 

As the activities of war were 
mirrored in the dress worn by men, 
so no less were those of chivalry and 
social intercourse, when men delighted 
to dress in soft silks and satins and 
bask in the sunshine of milady’s 
smile. 

In addition to reflecting the manners 
and customs of a people, we find also 
that their dress is an index to their cli- 
mate and, often, to the effect of foreign 
intercourse. One readily sees that the 
study of costume alone is a powerful 
index to the character of the times. 

Consequently, the more deeply the 
interpreter studies costume, the more 
truthful his interpretation is apt to be. 
It is not enough that he wear the 
costume designed and executed by 
experts; he must also know and feel 
its traditions. To the one who does 
know and feel the finer significance of 
costume, the cheap, tawdry tinsel which 
is so often the predominating feature 
of the present-day stage is painful; or, 
if the spectator is a humorist, it may 
arouse his sense of levity. Under any' 
circumstances, it destroys the illusion 
and fails to educate, which should be, 
in part, the aim of every historical 
production. 

The costuming of allegorical char- 
acters, or of fairies, gnomes and the 
hosts of other little people of the imag- 
inary world, is quite another matter. 
Here the imagination of the costumer 
has greater freedom; yet there are 
even here precious traditions which 
must be regarded. Furthermore, the 
finest artistic sense, the keenest feeling, 
is necessary to preserve the illusive 
atmosphere of these eerie beings. How 
often has one seen fairies of the 
theater walking about the stage in 
heavy, bespangled, garments such as 
no real fairy would ever have allowed 
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herself to be encumbered with. 
Surely not the filmy kind of 
garb poets have delighted to 
sing of— - 

Made from the gauze of a but- 

terfly’s wing, 
Or the down of a snowy 
thistle. 

In addition to the truthful- 
ness to be preserved in costum- 
ing, there is also the very im- 
portant matter of adapting it 
to the general ensemble. The 
making of attractive stage pic- 
tures 1s a very difficult matter, 
requiring a knowledge of color 
and correct color corhbinations 
and understanding of grouping 
and of movement. One wrong 
touch of color in a costume may 
ruin the entire effect, just as the 
introduction of a new color 
tone may enliven the whole 
picture, 

In studying a particular cos- 
tume for a particular part, I 
would use, first, the testimony 
of the character itself. Often- 
times the conversation of the 
play gives very definite ideas - 
as to the costume worn. 

For ancient periods, one has 





“One wrong touch of color in a costume may 

ruin the entire effect, just as the introduc- 

tion of a new color tone may enliven the 
whole picture.” 


Photographs by Mishkin, New York 


recourse to old manuscripts, inscrip- 
tions and the painting on pottery and 
vases. Then one has the famous fres- 
coes, and there are the invaluable 
museums and picture. galleries. All 
of these are the costumer’s and. the 
artist’s friends, and they should be as- 
siduously cultivated. 


N costuming a play laid in a very re- 

mote time, which is the most difficult 
matter of all, one’s materials with 
which to work are often scanty. 

Mr. Perry Anderson, famous for his 
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stage pictures, tells of the difficulties he 
encountered in costuming “Ulysses,” 
which presented a group of the most 
brilliant stage pictures of modern times. 
For the designing of the costumes, 
his only authoritative information was 
gathered from a study of casts, and 
sketches of remains unearthed during 
the excavations of Knossus in Crete 
which have since been preserved in the 
British Museum. For color, his only 
guide was a piece of mural decoration 
from Knossus in which three colors, 
namely, yellow, blue and terra cotta, 
together with black and white, appeared. 
From these three colors he designed 
two hundred costumes, none of which 
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were exactly alike, his only addition 
being one apple-green dress which 
threw the others into finer relief. 
There are many historic costumes 
worn by the world’s great singers and 
actors, many of them made. from inval- 
uable fabrics, hundreds of years old, 
perhaps unearthed from tombs or other 
uncanny places. There are also manu- 
facturers whose business it is to re- 
produce as nearly as possible for stage 
use, the fabrics of past centuries. This 
is a great aid toward presenting a truth- 
ful stage appearance, which should be 
considered by all concerned equally im- 
portant with all other phases of the- 
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atrical production. 
IO 





THEATRICAL RECORD BREAKERS 


"THE temporary suspension of the 

tour of “In Old Kentucky” for 
the only time in a regular season since 
that rare old melodrama was first 
launched, again brings to mind the fact 
that once every few years there springs 
up a play which contains some inde- 
finable popular quality that makes it 
far more enduring than its compet- 
itors. 

“In Old Kentucky,” written by 
Charles T. Dazey with no suspicion of 
the tremendous success in store for it, 
is now in its twenty-first season. It 
never has earned less than $25,000 in 
annual profits, and the sum has reached 
nearly three times that amount. As 
probably every theater-going person 
now knows, ‘it is a story of romance 
and villainy in which the happiness of 
the good people depends upon the out- 
come of a horse race. The story is so 
skillfully constructed that the most 
hardened theater-goer must experience 
a thrill while the progress of the race 
is being unfolded. 

There is no denying that it is a good 
play of its kind, although in no sense 
important drama, but why it should 
live twenty-one years, with perhaps 
twenty-one more to come, is beyond the 
understanding of the most thoughtful 
student of the playhouse. Its tour was 


suspended only for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a route that would bring it into 
better territory. 

“Ben-Hur,” of course, is a play of 
equal longevity. It has been an un- 
failing source of income to Klaw & 
Erlanger and Joseph Brooks, undoubt- 
edly having earned more money than 
any other play ever produced, and the 
end is not yet in sight. “The Old 
Homestead,” too, still sends dividends 
regularly to Frank Thompson, the son 
of the late Denman Thompson. 

People in the large cities may be 
surprised to know that “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” also continues to be a gold mine 
for at least one producer. The man- 
ager in question is rated at a half mil- 


- lion dollars, every penny of which came 


from “Uncle Tom.” He occupies only 
desk room in a Forty-second Street of- 
fice building, and is not known even by 
name to Broadway managers. For 
twenty years he has annually sent on 
tour an “Uncle Tom” production, trans- 
porting his company and equipment in 
a private car that has separate com- 
partments to meet his requirements, 
including a section especially built for 
the bloodhounds—which happen to be 
Great Danes—and a troupe of South- 
ern plantation singers, who happen to 
come from West Fifty-third Street. 





ats See. 
Bo | 2 QUIRK 
breezed into 
the Vitagraph studio 
in six-cylinder style, 
and exploded one 
word: 
“Congratulations !”’ 
He wore a grin like a rainbow, and 
his whole being radiated joy. Actors 
and actresses, directors, property-men 
and electricians rushed out from be- 
hind scenery—a_ bizarre collection: 
some, the directors and electricians, in 
shirt-sleeves; property-men in white 
overalls; players in the strangest 
of costumes, ancient, medieval, and 
modern. 
“Congratulations ! 
and wrung his hand. 
“Three boys and 
nounced gaily. 
“Fine!” everybody yelled. 
“Great! Splendid!” ete. 
Several of the uninitiated huddled 
in a corner and grinned sicklily. They 
did not know that it all meant that one 
of his prize French bulldogs had had 
another litter of puppies. 
Bulldogs and comedy are the Quirk 
specialties. 


"> 


they all yelled, 


a girl,” he an- 


And, 


“| WAS born in Jersey City, and when 
I was four, our family moved to 


Auburn, New York,” explained the 
film comedian, going into the history of 
why he is what he is. “We lived right 
«cross the street from a lunatic asylum, 


Quirk 


and I would sit on our 
front porch for hours 
watching the lunatics, 
and mimicking them. 
I have been a first- 
class darn fool ever 
since. 

“Now comedy has a lot of serious 
sides. J go into a store to buy a pair of 
shoes, and the clerks start laughing at 
my feet. My feet are just like any 
other feet—but they laugh. I even 
built a house, and the builder laughed 
at every one of my suggestions. He 
used to come around and talk motion 
pictures with me, and he built the 
house crooked. 

“Just the other day on the subway in 
New York, I ran into a whole bunch 
of girls. They were the sweet-and- 
twenty age. They spied me, and off 
they went: 

“Oh, Mr. Quirk, I have been so 
anxious to meet you,’ one said. 

“*How do they make pictures, Mr. 
Quirk?’ another demanded. 

“Tm just dying to act for the 
movies,’ declared a third. 

“Oh, and I’m just wild for a sight 
of myself in a picture,’ volunteered an- 
other. 

“Then came the final blow. One girl 
looked me over very, very carefully, 
and then began to laugh. 

“*VYou are the cunningest, 
man I ever saw,’ she said. 

“The only person who takes me at all 
seriously is the cashier. He hands it 


funniest 
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out to me regularly every 
Saturday. 

Billy Quirk has had a six-year siege 
of comedy, and nothing else. He 
started with the Biograph Company, 
went to Pathé Fréres, then to Solax, 
next to Universal, and finally to the 
Vitagraph Company. 

“Comedy funny? It’s all right for 
the audience—but, oh, the actor! Get- 
ting kicked downstairs by your sweet- 
heart’s irate father, or dropped into an 
icy river is funny, all right. Glad you 
think so; I don’t. But as I said, the 
cashier takes me seriously, and I get a 
great, big slice of fun out of life, and 
I’m glad I’m here. 

“It was this way: One day I met 
Johnny Cumpron, with whom I had 
played in Belasco’s ‘Rose of the 
Rancho.’ I had been forty- 
seven weeks with the “Top o’ 
the World,’ and I had a 
pretty fair little bank roll 
in my pocket. 

“*You are just the 
fellow Griffith will 
* want,’ he told me. 

“Who's Griffith?’ I 
asked. 

““Big moving-picture 
director, for the 
3iograph,’ 
he said. 

““What | 


pretty 


tons 

deuce is 

moving pic- 
tures?’ I asked. 
I’m afraid I must 


Billy Quirk in “Romantic Josie.” 
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have been feeling a little dull that 
day. 

““Oh,’ he explained, ‘they’re just 
pictures, and to act for them is the 
easiest thing jn the world. All you have 
to do is to make up without any colors 
and act in front of the camera.’ 

““How much money?’ I asked. 

“Five dollars a day,’ he said. 

“Every day? 

““Only when you work.’ 

““Not for that would I have my little 
— worried,’ I declared, and. started 
off. 

“One morning some time later, 
Cumpron routed me out of bed and 
told me to take my dress clothes and 
go along with him. I worked all day 
at the studio, and until seven-thirty that 
night. I got my dinner and three dol- 

lars. I worked three days that 
week. 

“*This is better,’ I told 
myself, ‘than knocking 
along Broadway and 
spending about three 
) times as much on cock- 

tails with the boys.’ 
“Then my eagle eye 
saw one of the fellows 
/ who carried a_ spear 
drawing down 
five dollars 
for his 
day’s 


work. 

I went 

after the di- 

rector and _ told 

him I wanted my 
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little five dollars, 
too. He called 

me an an- 
archist 


and 


gave 
it to me. 

“In the 
company were 
Harry Salter, 
Florence La w- 
rence, Mary 
Leonard and oth- 
ers well known 
now. We thought 
they were little 
tin gods because 
they were getting 
regular salaries. 
But about the 
second week, 
Grifith—D. W. 
Griffith, who has 
made such a 
name for himself—told me to come to 
see him before I joined any theatrical 
company. On July 29th, | became a 
member of the regular stock company. 

“ Billy,’ said Griffith, ‘I want you to 
play the part of a fresh young rooster, 
just as if it were the first time you had 
ever had on long trousers. All you 
have to do is to be natural.’ 

“That’s all I have ever done since— 
be natural. Yet people tell me I am a 
scream. I would willingly be a kanga- 
roo if I could help amuse the world.” 

He began emptying his pockets of 
bundles of letters of all sorts and 
descriptions. 

“From friend and foe,” he explained. 


Billy Quick in characteristic scenes 


“People asking me 
for pictures 

: and for 
prices 
on 


French 
bull- 
dogs; girls 
telling me 
how much they’ 
like me, and ask- 
ing me if [ am 
really as funny 
in real life as I 
am in reel life. 
That’s a fine 
question to ask a 
fellow, isn’t it? 
Some of these 
days I am going 
to write a book 
on ‘Gloomy 
Glimpses of 
Comic Cusses.’ 

“In it I shall tell of the joys of 
laughing at being lambasted, grinning 
at being gouged, and snickering at be- 
ing stung—all in the day’s work. Com- 
edy has its compensations—but you'd 
better ask the cashier about that.” 

He sat down at his desk. (Certainly ; 
film-stars have desks.) Slowly he un- 
folded a newly-arrived scenario, and 
carefully read it. He grimaced, then 
chuckled. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “as I remarked— 
all in the day’s work. In this plot I eat 
a whole head of cabbage, raise whisk- 
ers, sit on a tack; climb a tree and fall 
out of it, and then—by mistake—drink 
a bottle. of furniture polish. Oh, well!” 





Ninety-Five 
Pounds of 
Ambition 


By Marion 


|. |. isn’t a dance; 
| ] it’s a melee. 
L It might be a 
man and wife fighting 
over her’ week’s . 
wages. Or maybe 
an exhibition of jiu 
jitsu. But the pro- 
gram is quite plain 
about it. It says: 
. DANSE PoETIQUE— 
Frep STONE AND 
VioLtet ZELL 
That’s her name— 
Violet Zell; and— 
take a deep breath / 
here !—she is ninety- ~ 
five pounds of ambition 
to be—a—a playwright! 
Taking away her lisp and 
other concomitants 














with ! 
grease paint and lip rouge, : 
her life is wrapped around 

a desire to penthe mighty @ 


drama. This in spite of ““—™= 
her knowing that, according 

to the public, every plot is stolen, and, 
according to the actor, every play is 
impossible and every playwright is an 
idiot. 

Every day she spends an hour in 
the gymnasium—to condition herself 
for the everyday life of the theater. 
Then she goes home to read French 
and German literature on the drama 
and its twists. 

Six nights a week and matinées, Fred 
Stone, for the amusement of “Chin- 
Chin” audiences, flings her around the 
stage, ties her lithe little body in knots, 
double-knots, bow-knots and _ what- 
nots, flips her up and throws her down, 
winds her around him, up and down, 


The Girl Who 


Dances with 
Fred Stone 


Henderson 


were, and 
disturbs 


as it 
otherwise 
her dignity. 
After which she 
goes into her dress- 
ing-room and studies 
Shakespeare. 
That leaves time to 
eat and sleep and occa- 
sionally to digest such 
authorities as Bernard Shaw, 
Sheridan, Percy Mackaye and 
George Michael Cohan. 
Now take another breath. 


ITTLE Violet Zell is another 
of the stage’s overnight grad- 
uates. Her first position was in the 
chorus, “just like such actresses as 
Irene Fenwick, Maxine Elliott, Elsie 
Ferguson, Sallie Fisher, Eva Tan- 
guay, Julia Marlowe and Julia 
Arthur,” she explained, naively. 
She has a well-developed sense of 
humor, and her mimicries, added to 
her aptitude for dancing, were 
marked by the stage manager. One 
day an old woman who was playing a 
character part in the production, fell ill, 
and Miss Violet, just turned eighteen, 
got the part. It was that of a woman 
of seventy. 

Inspired by her success, she took up 
character work and dancing. It was 
then that she learned to study. 

“If the chorus girl keeps her eyes 
open, her wits about her and shows a 
spirit of determination,” said Miss Zell, 
with all of the vigor of her ninety-five 
pounds, “she can find plenty of oppor- 
tunity for getting on. On the other 
hand, it is fatal for a girl to remain 
overlong in the chorus. It marks her 
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NINETY-FIVE POUNDS OF AMBITION 





as a chorus girl; it perfection. When he is throwing me 
points her out as around, I just relax all of my muscles 
~~~ inatten- and place myself entirely in his 
zt ie a hands. I wouldn't be 
afraid to do 


JB. 








tive and un- 
ambitious. 
Every stage 
manager is too 
eager to dis- 
cover good act- 
ing material 
and genuine artistry 
to overlook any budding talent “ 
in the chorus. Now, believe me, any 
time you hear a chorus girl say she 
hasn’t got a chance to get ahead, you 
can put her down as a_ false 
alarm.” : 
She was taking a 
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a tight-rope 
dance over Niagara Falls with 
\ him.” 

\ In reality, the Stone-Zell 
: dance is a burlesque on the 
modern dances, and exag- 
gerates them with acrobatic 
emphasis. During part of 
it, the little dancer’s little 
feet are planted on Fred 
Stone’s rather generous 
ones, and there she 
stands, while he gy- 
rates hither and 
thither with tranquil 
ease. He swings her 
over his head, around 
his neck, around his 
waist, between his 
- legs, turns her up- 
side d 0 w n, and 
does a _ one- 
hand — exer- 
cise with her 
that is really 



























girdle 
from a 
hook on 
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ST nase 
she ex- 
plained, “is my sec- 
ond-act costume.” 
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— bee “When I become 


otherwisedisturbs a playwright, I am 
her dignity. going to point, with 
pride, to my career in the chorus. 

Yes, I am educating myself to write 
plays. Have I written any yet? 
Well, I’m not saying. Maybe I 
have—tried.” 
That’s all right, Miss Zell. Don’t be 

ashamed. Nearly all of us have—tried. 


“This just goes 
over my Chinese 
costume. It gives 
Mr. Stone something 
to hold to in our 
dance. Otherwise, \ 
when he throws me around 
over his head, and I sort of 
coil in and out, his hands 
might slip and he’d let me 
fall with a bump. “oe 
Afraid? Not a bit of it. 
We practiced the dance for 
weeks and weeks and 
weeks, and we know 
every movement to 
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~a™~ ||F COURSE, it isn’t just the 
| O | proper thing to speak to a 
iL person with whom one has had 
no previous acquaintance, but there are 
occasions when extenuating circum- 
stances render it permissible. 

If one is a particularly charming 
young widow—and knows it—just re- 
turned from so protracted a sojourn in 
Europe that one is almost a stranger, 
and alone with a maid in New York’s 
newest and most palatial hotel, it is 
apt to become very tiresome. 

Also if there should happen to be an 
extremely fascinating and _ distin- 
guished-looking young Englishman— 
with a piquant divorce history,: who 
wears the most stunning clothes, and 
has a wonderfully appointed motor, 
and appears to entertain his friends lav- 
ishly—staying at the same hotel, who 





| simply 
it is impossible to turn around without 
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tags about after one until 
seeing him, what is one to do? 

_It was going it a little strong, perhaps, 
to have sent those exquisite orchids 
which had come anonymously twice, 
but New York was a lonely place, if 
one didn’t know a soul. Flora Kinnis- 
taire wouldn't be available to trot about 
with for a week or ten days, at least, 
and anyway, the Englishman’s manners 
were irreproachable. 

At any rate, so Lilias Sturtevant 
thought as she trailed past Captain 
Montcrieff Gerard in the lobby on her 
way to the elevator after dinner. She 
looked forward with dismay to a long 
evening in the solitude of her own 
apartments. 

He was looking after her as he 
lounged in elegant ease in his chair. 
She could actually feel his eyes upon 
her. It was early, and except for their 
presence, the lobby was deserted. Mrs. 
Sturtevant dropped her vanity case. 


“IT SAY, you know, this is jolly, Mrs. 
Sturtevant.” It was an hour later, 
and they still sat over their cordials in 
the Aztec Room. “Fancy meeting any- 
one in town at this beastly off season. I 
am commencing to realize that I am a 
lucky beggar, by Jove!” 
Mrs. Sturtevant flushed daintily and 
smiled. 
“Tt has been hideously dull,” she ad- 
mitted naively. “I solemnly promised 
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Mrs. Kinnistaire that I would wait here 
for her, or I should have been off for 
Poland Springs days ago.” 

“That’s an odd coincidence, upon my 
soul!” Captain Gerard raised his glass 
and regarded its translucent golden con- 
tents with the appreciative eye of a con- 
noisseur. “Glen-Arran is one of the 
finest chaps I know, but he’s a frightful 
procrastinator! He’s been coming over 
on every steamer for the past three 
weeks, but just before each one sails 
something turns up at the very last mo- 
ment, and he puts it off again. He’s 
been having a deuce of a time with his 
solicitors over the entailed estate. You 
know him, of course—Lord Glen-Arran 
of Arran?” 

“No.” Mrs. Sturtevant’s reply was 
childishly regretful. “I have spent so 
much of my time on the Continent, you 
see. I know comparatively few people 
in England.” 

“He’s one of my closest pals. Fagged 
for me at Sandhurst, don’t you know, 
and we were in the Guards together.” 
Captain Gerard’s tone had sunk to a still 
more confidential level. “He would 
never forgive me if I were not here to 
go on that shooting trip West with him. 
If there is no further hitch, he will be 
due on the Saronic in a fortnight. ... 
In the meantime, since we are both as 
lonely and guileless in this forest of sky- 
scrapers as babes in the wood,—I can 
assure you I am, really, Mrs. Sturte- 
vant, *pon honor,—mayn’t I trot you 


about a bit? Of course, the roof-gar- 
dens are ghastly, as a rule, but they do 
one very well in the restaurants, and 
one or two of the révues are amusing. 
What do you say?” 


HE next seven days passed in a con- 

tinuous whirl of gayety for Mrs. 
Sturtevant: theaters, elaborate dinners, 
little recherché luncheons, thés dansants, 
and meteoric dashes into the green 
country which whipped a delicious color 
into her satiny cheeks and drove the 
previous stare of well-bred boredom 
from her clear soft eyes. After the 
third day, stately, creamy lilies replaced 
the orchids which greeted her on wak- 
ing; he had adroitly discovered her first 
name. 

At luncheon on the day preceding 
Flora Kinnistaire’s anticipated coming, 
Captain Gerard bowed with cordial sur- 
prise to a tall, clean-shaven dark man 
across the room. 

“By Jove, there’s Carrol Priestly! 
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“I say, you—you don’t suppose she’s playing vt do you ? What “i she’s spent all the old boy’ $s money ‘ r dere 
Pri iestly rose and mixed himself a highball. “That's all rot. . . . I happen to know he left her bunches of it.’ 
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Fancy his being in town! I must look 
him up at the club, later.” Captain 
Gerard, his face lighted with boyish 
pleasure, went on to explain : “His moth- 
er was a Carrol of Carrollton—quite a 
distinction in the States, I believe. He’s 
an odd chap, always roaming about the 
world on some expedition or other, and 
turning up in the most unexpected 
fashion. Carrol’s an explorer and pros- 
pector of a sort and quite a Midas, in 
his way. Disgustingly rich, in his own 
right—everything he touches seems to 
turn to gold. He’s put me on to one 
or two remarkably good things. Enter- 
taining fellow, too—learns so much, 
knocking about as he does.” 

Mrs. Sturtevant listened with passing 
interest, and she would have given the 
incident no further thought, had not 
Captain Gerard remarked that evening, 
with an abashed, apologetic air which 
she found indescribably winning: 

“I say, I hope you don’t mind, Mrs. 
Sturtevant? I’ve done something al- 
most unpardonable, but he’s really such 
a wonderful chap, and there was no op- 
portunity for me to beg your permission 
first. I’ve asked Carrol Priestly to meet 
us for coffee after dinner.” 

Mrs. Sturtevant, in all serenity, did 
not mind, and she found the Southerner 
to be quite as attractive a type, in a less 
brilliantly absorbing way, as the Cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Priestly, it appeared, would be 
staying in town for some time, on an 
affair of finance, and as most of his 
friends, also, had deserted the swelter- 
ing pavements and canyon-like streets 
for green pastures, it was only natural 
that he should attach himself to them, 
more especially as Captain Gerard had 
decided enthusiastically to take a flyer 
with him in the new company he was 
organizing, whatever it was. 

“It’s tremendous! The chance of a 
lifetime! We'll clear over a hundred 
per cent profit,” the Captain confided 
radiantly, to Mrs. Sturtevant. “I wish 
I could tell you about it—of course, it’s 
strictly confidential. It’s a geological 
discovery—no_ wild-cat gold-mining 
scheme, you know, but a legitimate, 
rock-bottom concession, comparatively 
near New York, too. Sorry you are not 
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a man, Milady of the Lilies, or we might 
allow you to come in, as Carrol ex- 
presses it, on the ground floor.” 

Mrs. Sturtevant smiled and replied 
ingenuously, 

“It must be a splendid opportunity. 
I hope you’re very, very fortunate in 
developing it. As for me, I never could 
be a business woman, I’m afraid. I 
don’t know the least thing about it. I 
never invest even a paltry twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars without my 
brother’s advice.” 

When Mrs. Kinnistaire arrived, she 
found it necessary to remain in the city 
for a few days, at least, to replenish her 
extravagant wardrobe, and the four 
went about together in the intervals be- 
tween shopping tours and_ business 
meetings in the utter congeniality of 
well-bred bonhoimie. 


AS the days passed, the reticent, 

courtly Southerner seemed more 
and more attracted by Flora Kinnis- 
taire’s quiet charm, and Mrs. Sturtevant 
could no longer conceal from herself the 
fact that Captain Gerard’s admiration 
had undergone a subtle change to some- 
thing unmistakably, ardently personal. 
During one of their rare moments alone 
—for the four were usually together— 
he impulsively confided to her the na- 
ture of the financial coup in which. he 
and his friend were interested. 

It was the exploitation of a newly dis- 
covered granite quarry of vast dimen- 
sions and prospects, in New York 
State—granite of the purest vein, and 
a species hitherto unknown in America. 
It had been tested by the greatest ex- 
perts, and found to be practically flaw- 
less. Carrol Priestly had such absolute 
faith in it that he was financing it almost 
entirely on his own, but those of the 
city’s greatest financiers who had been 
tentatively approached concerning it 
were virtually on their knees to him, 
for an opportunity to obtain the few 
shares of stock he would consent to part 
with. 

“Really, I’m not betraying Carrol’s 
confidence in telling you this,” Captain 
Gerard apologized for his loquacious- 
ness, half-contritely. “I’m merely an- 
ticipating the announcement. In a fort- 
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Mrs. Sturtevant shook her head: “I’m not having any! I prefer to be the innocent bystander.” A sense of over- 
more manifest than when I invited you two— 
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whe'ming disaster swept over him. “You can’t mean it, Mrs. Sturtevant! Where’s your sporting blood ?” “Never 


gentlemen—into my drawing room just now.” 
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"night it will be all over Wall Street, and 


the Exchange and Bourse as well. The 
papers will be fed upon it; but there 
wont be a solitary share of stock left.” 

“Oh, if my brother were only here!” 
sighed Mrs. Sturtevant. “You see, he’s 
taken absolute charge of everything for 
me since poor dear Worthington died, 
and I shouldn’t dare make a move with- 
out him. It would seem so lacking in 
gratitude, after all the valuable time 
and close attention he has given to my 
affairs—and he really has almost 
doubled the value of my inheritance 
from my husband, in spite of my ex- 
travagance. He’s in Canada now, on 
business of his own, but I suppose a 
wire might bring him, only he never 
seems to have any faith in my ideas of 
finance.” 

Captain Gerard shook his head, 
laughing roguishly. 

“He is quite right,” he commented, 
adding gallantly: “I don’t mean as to 
your ideas, dear Lily Lady, but finance 
in general, you know, for a woman— 
it isn’t the thing. At any rate, I be- 
lieve every share is taken up, as it 


> 
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HE following day, at a gay little 

lunch party of four, the talk turned 
again on the granite quarries. Carrol 
Priestly had been unable to resist tak- 
ing Mrs. Kinnistaire into his confi- 
dence, and that lady rallied her friend 
in prettily assumed envy at her oppor- 
tunity. 

“My dear Lilias, if I had your 
money !”’ she exclaimed, with a dainty 
shrug of her lace-clad shoulders. 
“This seems positively like one of the 
occasions prophesied in the Scriptures, 
somewhere, ‘To them that hath shall be 
giver.’ Why, it would be like finding 
it, wouldn't it, Mr. Priestly?” 

“It will be, Mrs. Kinnistaire—or so 
our expert geologists have informed 
us,” returned the Southerner, in his 
soft, subdued drawl, adding with an 
obvious attempt to change the conver- 
sation into another channel: “Don’t 
forget we’re going to the opening of 
the ‘Rainbow Girl’ to-night. It’s really 
the beginning of the new theatrical 
season.” 


“You see, they wont even talk about 
those wonderful quarries any more, | 
after our interest and enthusiasm has © 
been aroused!” Mrs. Sturtevant 7 
laughed. ‘‘Wouldn’t James be sur- | 
prised if I really did venture to take a 3 
small flyer! It must be tremendously | 
exciting! I’ve never dabbled in stocks, | 
all by myself before.” 

“Dear lady, there isn’t a share to be 
had now—” Carrol Priestly started, 
but the Captain broke in, impetuously: 

“By Jove, I admire a girl who is— 
what is it you say over here?—a good 
sport! I fancy I- would let you have 
a few thousand pounds worth of my 
stock, if you really were game to see 
it through!” 

He laughed as if it were a huge joke, 
but Mrs. Sturtevant replied, mus- 
ingly : 

“If I wrote James about it, the very 
fact that I knew it was all right would 
make him cautious and skeptical. You 
know what brothers are! He doesn’t 7 
seem to think that I have any sense, :} 
at all. He would either say ‘No’ at | 
once, or he would come to New York } 
and insist—as a mere matter of busi- — 
ness form, of course—upon having 
that stuffy old geological expert, Pro- 
fessor Eaton, on from Washington; 
and I would have to entertain him, 
and he bores me unutterably. Besides, 
all that would take time, and you told 
me that in a fortnight everybody would 
know about it, didn’t you, Captain 
Gerard? Then, of course, I couldn’t— 
what did you say once?—get in on the ~ 
ground floor, could I?” 

“No. It really is a man’s game at 
that, you know, Mrs. Sturtevant. I 
wouldn't think anything more about it, 
if I were you. Your brother would 
probably be displeased, in any event, if 
you planned any financial coup your- 
self. Wait until we've made the huge 
success of it that it’s bound to be, and 
then you can tell him that, you were 
on the inside, that you knew of it all 7% 
the time. That, dear lady, is the pre- 
rogative of your charming sex.” 


HE veiled hint of superiority, of 
patronage, in the Southerner’s 
tones stung Lilias Sturtevant as sharp- ” 
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ly as his apparent opposition; and she 
turned to the young Englishman, with 
a little flush on her cheeks. 

“T believe I will take those shares, 
Captain Gerard!” she exclaimed. “If 
you will let me have thirty or thirty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth, I wont 
have to bother James at all for any 
securities, as I’ve more than that 
here in the bank. Of course, I don’t 
want to antagonize him—he’s the only 
near relative I have left in the world; 
and besides, I should be lost without his 
advice in my larger financial transac- 
tions. I don’t want to be annoyed with 
old Professor Eaton, but if I engage 
any geological expert, no matter who, 
to investigate those quarries, for 
form’s sake, James cannot question my 
business acumen, can he?” 

“Right-o!” the Captain responded, 
with mounting enthusiasm. “You are 
sporting, upon my word! We'll find 
the expert for you—” 

“Oh, I know the very man,” Mrs. 
Sturtevant cried, eagerly. “Stephen 
Waldron! He has a wonderful knowl- 
edge of stones and things. He’s the 
professor of geology at the University 
of Gotham—or he was, until—” 

She paused in sudden confusion. 

“Yes—until!” Flora  Kinnistaire 
spoke with an unexpected hardening 
of her gentle tones. “Do you suppose, 
Lilias, that Mr. Priestly and Captain 
Gerard would care to have his name 
mentioned, however remotely, with a 
sound, legitimate new company like 
Consolidated Granite, in view of his 
reptitation—no matter how innocent 
you think he may have been ?” 

“You are unkind, Flora! That isn’t 
a bit like you!” pouted Mrs. Sturte- 
vant, adding quickly in explanation to 
the others: ‘““You see, Mr. Waldron be- 
came involved in a most unfortunate 
affair a few years ago. He wasn’t in 
the least to blame—even an expert is 
not necessarily infallible, is he ?—but 
it simply ruined his professional career. 
He was forced to resign his professor- 
ship at the University, and now he is 
so terribly hard up that even the trifling 
commission I shall pay him for examin- 
ing your wonderful quarries will be a 
god-send to him.” 
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The two men obviously hesitated, 
and then Carrol Priestly asked very 
gently: 

“What was the Professor’s trouble, 
—if you feel that it would be right, 
under the circumstances, to tell us, 
Mrs. Sturtevant ?” 

“It was just a mistake, that is all. 
He was commissioned to give an expert 
report on a gold-mine somewhere in 
the West—assay, or whatever they call 
it. He did, but he must have been 
fooled, for the mine turned out to be 
a swindle. Ever so many people lost 
their money, and there was an awful 
scandal. He was partly blamed for it, 
especially as he came into quite a legacy 
about that time, and the investors 
weren't satisfied with his account of 
its origin. 7 wouldn’t have given 
them any explanation at all, inquisitive 
things! Nothing came of it but the 
ugly gossip, of course. He is an old 
friend of mine, a simply fascinating 
man, and I know he was perfectly in- 
nocent !”’ 

Captain Gerard glanced for a frac- 
tion of a second at his friend, and then 
said, with a boyish, good-natured 
laugh: 

“He can’t make any mistake about 
the quarries, by Jove! Can he, old 
man? If he’s a friend of yours, Mi- 
lady of the Lilies, of course, he’s quite 
all right! Send Professor Waldron 
down to Carrol’s office, and we'll give 
him all the data at our command, as a 
starter.” 


O it was arranged. The erstwhile 

professor, his legacy long since 
spent in travel and research, accepted 
the commission in a spirit which .strug- 
gled pathetically to cloak his gratitude 
beneath the reserve and dignity of his 
former position. He returned to Mrs. 
Sturtevant with a full report, the tech- 
nicalities and scientific data of which 
were beyond her comprehension; but 
her old friend explained patiently 
until she realized that in his estimation 
the quarries were all and more than 
their proud promoter claimed for them. 

The dinner party that evening, at 
an exclusive little. ing a few miles out 
of town, partook of the nature of a 
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celebration; yet for some _ reason, 
toward its close Mrs. Sturtevant’s en- 
thusiasm appeared to waver. More 
assured than ever of the ultimate value 
of her prospective investment, she yet 
manifested the vacillation of a woman 
utterly unaccustomed to the assump- 
tion of financial responsibility. It was 
in vain that Flora teased her, half jest- 
ingly, half tenderly, on her lack of 
sporting blood. The two men did not 
urge her,—in fact, Mr. Priestly seemed 
rather relieved that she hesitated at 
speculating in what to him was a man’s 
game,—but she felt the Captain’s un- 
spoken disappointment in her weak- 
ness of purpose. 


OULD she have overheard the con- 
versation between Carrol Priestly 
and Captain Gerard late that night, in 
the latter’s apartments, Mrs. Sturtevant 
might have been electrified. 

“But, hang it all!” the Captain was 
expostulating. “I’ve played up alli I 
could, haven’t I, old chap? Flowers, 
and sweets, and the car, and all that. 
One can’t offer a Sturtevant sparklers, 
as if she were a Gaiety girl! And I 
made jolly well certain that she was the 
widow of old Worthington Sturtevant 
before I trotted about after her—you 
may be sure of that!” 

“Didn’t ever hear, I suppose, that 
old Sturtevant married beneath him, 
did you?” asked Priestly, quietly. At 
the other’s startled look of surprise, 
he nodded. “Fact. Even his name 
couldn’t drag her into society; nice 
enough girl, but she didn’t belong, and 
he was an infatuated old fool. That’s 
why she’s lived so much abroad since 
his death. For a man of the world, 
Gerry, you’re a damn poor judge of 
womankind. Can’t you realize that if 
she was a real society woman, her 
friends over here would have sought 
her out when she arrived, and invited 
her about? Do you think she would 
have picked you up, and flirted with 
you, and let you take her all over town 
alone for days on end?” 

“Why, I—I thought it was a bit of 
an adventure, don’t you know!” stam- 
mered the diseomfited Englishman. 
“Heaps of perfectly nice girls have an 
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inclination toward that sort of thing, 
now and then, just for a lark. I’m not 
spoofing, really. I could tell you—” 

“Oh, don’t be any more of a con- 
ceited ass than you can help!” growled 
Priestly. “You needn’t put all Amer- 
ican women in the class with those 
you’ve been able to amuse yourself 
with! I hate playing the game with 
women, anyhow—they’re always pik- 
ers, and slippery too.. When you’ve 
got a man hooked, he’s as good as 
landed; but you always have to play a 
woman, and at that she’s apt to wriggle 
off the hook at the last minute.” 

“I say, you—you don’t suppose she’s 
playing us, do you?” Captain Gerard 
sat forward, and ground out his half- 
smoked cigarette in the ash tray. “It’s 
cost us a pretty penny already,—close 
on to three hundred pounds, I should 
imagine,—dinners and motors and 
orchids and staying in this robbers’ den 
of an hotel! What if she’s spent all 
the old boy’s money, and hasn’t enough 
left for the blessed Consolidated Gran- 
ite shares?” 

“That’s all rot!’ Priestly rose lazily 
and mixed himself another highball. 
“T happen to know that he left her 
bunches of it. I’ve heard she gambled 
atrociously at Monte Carlo and Aix 
and Ostend, but she’s got enough left 
not to miss our little haul. Give her 
a diamond pendant or bracelet, in that 
deferential, up-stage way of yours, and 
it’s a cinch. She'll sign her check 
for the stock, and feel like a real little 
financieress !”” 

“But what if she feels insulted and 
throws up the game?” 

“She wont,” smiled the Southerner, 
cynically. “Insult that type of woman 
with a pretty trinket? You’ve always 
treated her with the utmost respect 
and admiration, haven’t you? Well, 
you'll forgive my plain speaking, my 
boy, but any woman who knows your 
history, and yet is unconventional 
enough to be seen about all over town 
with you every day, wont shy at a gift 
of jewels, believe me! I tell you, it’s 
the crisis now. Remember, beside 
the fifteen hundred we’re out in the 
preliminaries, there’s the cool thousand 
we gave that little crook of a professor 











she sent up, to say that the quarries 
were O. K. Good Lord, what a little 
fool she is, to trust that kind of a gink 
after he’s been shown up once, already! 
—Gerry, do you want to let that twen- 
ty-five hundred go on the wrong side 
of the ledger, or shall we be sports 
enough to add another two thousand 
or twenty-five hundred to it and cinch 
thirty thousand cold?” 


THE next morning, Mrs. Sturtevant 
was surprised to find among her 

daily cluster of tall, fragrant lilies, a 

square, flat jewelers’ box and a note. 

““A fetter of friendship,’ ” she read, 
half-aloud, with a little smile on her 
delicately flushed face. “How dear 
of him!” 

Then she opened the box and gave a 
cry of delight which brought Flora 
quickly to her side. 

“A bracelet! Isn’t it a beauty?” 
Mrs, Sturtevant clasped it on her slen- 
der wrist, and turned it, glistening like 
a band of tiny stars. “What superb 
workmanship! It’s from Captain Ger- 
ard, of course.” 

“It really is exquisite,” replied Flora, 
with unselfish enthusiasm. “It must 
be worth—oh, two or three thousand, 
I should say. The diamonds are pure 
white, too, but it’s a pity there are not 
fewer of them, and larger ones. It’s 
value is principally in all that delicate, 
cobwebby platinum work, but it is 
gorgeous.” 

“Ye-es.” Mrs. Sturtevant turned the 
bracelet more slowly on her wrist. “It 
would be richer, I suppose, if the stones 
were of greater value and the setting 
plain. Besides, the clasp doesn’t work 
very well—but it was simply sweet of 
Captain Gerard to send it!” 

That night the car was disabled, so 
the little party of four went to the 
révue in two taxies instead of one, that 
the ladies’ chiffons might not be 
crushed. The traffic regulations halted 
their progress continually, and to Mrs. 
Sturtevant’s annoyance, the clasp of 
her beautiful new bracelet opened 
twice, and pinched her soft arm. 

“T must have the catch fixed in some 
way,” she remarked ruefully to Captain 
Gerard. “And do you know, although 
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I hate to think of its being out of my 
possession so long, it is so beautiful 
that I think I must have the diamonds 
on the under side set in a little farther. 
When I wear it without gloves as at 
dinner to-night, it tears all the lace on 
my wafst. See!” 

“Why not change it, Milady of the 
lilies ?” he asked. 

“Change it?” she echoed, reproach- 
fully. “Change your lovely gift to me? 
Not the fetter, but the link of our 
friendship?” 

He ventured to press her arm with 
swift tenderness—the first familiarity 
he had ever attempted. 

“Why not? It will still be my gift to 
you,” he responded softly. “Come with 
me to-morrow to Allardyce’s, and 
choose anything you like.” 

Mrs. Sturtevant demurred prettily, 
but in the end, all but coérced by his 
pleading, she consented. 

Next morning, accompanied by Flora 
Kinnistaire, they went to Allardyce’s, 
and Mrs. Sturtevant decided upon a 
simple platinum band, with a few dia- 
monds set deeply in it—few, but large 
and superbly matched. Captain Gerard 
approved her choice, and paid the very 
considerable difference without a 
shadow of hesitancy on his boyishly 
happy countenance. 

The two ladies lunched alone to- 
gether at the hotel, but the Captain and 
Carrol Priestly joined them for tea, 
and it was Mrs. Sturtevant herself who 
introduced the subject of the Consoli- 
dated Granite stock—the first time it 
had been mentioned between them for 
two days. 

“T really am going to accept your 
kind offer, Captain Gerard,’ she an- 
nounced. “I realized what a favor it 
was you were granting, when you told 
me I might have a few of*your shares. 
Just think, in a few days there wont be 
one to be had, will there? We'll all go 
up to my little drawing-room after tea, 
and I’ll make out the check for thirty 
thousand.” 


"THEY Were a very gay little quartette 

after that, drinking to the success 
of the Consolidated Granite and plan- 
ning the merriest of festivities for the 
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evening. Even Flora Kinnistaire’s 
subdued little laugh was tinkling out 
blithely at some sally of Carrol Priest- 
ly’s, when a page, bearing an ominous 
yellow envelope, appeared in the tea 
room and commenced his chant: 

“Mrs. Sturtevant! Mrs. Sturtevant!” 

Lilias Sturtevant tore the envelope 
open, gave a quick glance at its con- 
tents, then, with red lips slightly com- 
pressed, turned composedly to the 
others. 

“You were saying—” she began, 
but Mrs. Kinnistaire interrupted her, 
with a startled note in her voice. 

“Oh, what is it, Lilias? You do look 
so strange! Have you had bad news, 
dear?” 

“No, indeed. Just a reply to a wire 
I sent yesterday to a relative of mine 
by marriage. Have we all finished?” 
She looked about the table at the empty 
cups and glasses. 

“Yes. Are we to go up to your 
drawing-room now?” asked Mrs. Kin- 
nistaire. 

“I think it would be best, don’t you, 
Captain?” Mrs. Sturtevant turned 


’ 


brightly to the Englishman, who had 
been regarding her with a curiously 


steady gaze. “Then we can transact 
our little matter of business, and 
everything will be finished. There is 
no time like the present, is there?” 

He replied with alacrity, and they 
passed gaily through the lobby to the 
elevator. 

Once’ in the tiny white-and-gold 
drawing-room of her apartment, over- 
- burdened with the heavy, cloying per- 
fume of the lilies in their tall vases, 
Mrs. Sturtevant seated herself at her 
desk in a business-like way, and taking 
her check-book from a drawer, picked 
up her pen. 

“To whom shall I make out the 
check?” she asked pleasantly, filling in 
the date as she spoke. 

“Why, to me, of course,’ Captain 
Gerard replied in a surprised tone. He 
observed idly that she still held the tele- 
gram crumpled into a wad in her left 
hand. “You’re taking the shares from 
me, you know. I mean to say, the com- 
pany isn’t as yet actually—” 

“No. The company isn’t, actually, is 
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it?” Mrs. Sturtevant smiled an enig- 
matic smile, and for an instant the doll- 
like insipidity left her face. 

Carrol Priestly stepped forward, and 
the listless Southern drawl was gone 
from his voice. 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean that I don’t think I shall 
take those shares of Consolidated 
Granite, after all.” She laid down her 
pen. “I am quite sensible of the honor, 
the favor which Captain Gerard has 
done me, in offering them, but I really 
could not deprive him of them. You 
were right, Mr. Priestly, and I’m going 
to take your advice: this sort of thing 
is a man’s.game, not a woman’s.” 

Carrol Priestly looked at her, word- 
lessly, but the Captain bent impetuous- 
ly over her. 

“Oh, I say!” he cried. “You're not 
really going to welch, are you, Lily 
Lady? If you're afraid of a flyer quite 
on your own, like this, take three thou- 
sand, even two thousand pounds, and 
I’ll stake you to the rest, until you’ve 
won. There’s a game proposition for 
you. What do you say?” 

Mrs. Sturtevant shook her head, still 
smilingly. 

“I’m not having any! I prefer to be 
the innocent bystander.” 

Without fully comprehending her 
last remark, a sense of desperate futil- 
ity, of overwhelming disaster, swept 
over him. 

“You can’t mean it, Mrs. Sturtevant! 
Where’s your sporting blood?” 

“Never more manifest than when I 
invited you two—gentlemen—into my 
drawing-room just now.” Her voice 
was clear and steady, and each word 
cut the still, scent-laden air like a knife- 
thrust. “Yesterday, after the signifi- 
cantly opportune arrival of your gift, 
Captain Gerard, I wired my brother in 
Montreal the full details of the pro- 
posed transaction in New York granite. 
A few moments ago, I received his 
reply. Shall I read it to you?” 

She smoothed out the telegram, and 
read: 

“Ton’t go into it. Whole scheme 
bogus. Both men known swindlers. 
Hold them until I arrive. 

73 ‘JAMES.’ ” 

















rs 


There was a pregnant pause as she 
laid the telegram, face up, on the desk 
where they could plainly read it. Then 
she added, with a little laugh: 

“The Montreal express gets in at 
six. Will you wait, gentlemen, or—” 

The involuntary glance each cast at 
the door was eloquent, and, still with 
that musical ripple of laughter, Mrs. 
Sturtevant leaned forward and touched 
the electric button in the wall beside 
her desk. 


"THREE months later, Captain Mont- 

crieff Gerard was standing in the 
lobby of a Chicago hotel, talking with 
a friend and confrére, when a beauti- 
ful, blonde young woman trailed her 


silken skirts past him on her way to the, 


elevator. She was accompanied by a 
broad-shouldered, well-groomed man, 
whose clear-eyed, bronzed face betok- 
ened a life spent much in the great, 
free spaces out of doors. 

Captain Gerard looked after them, 
and sighed in rueful reminiscence. 

“That’s Mrs. Sturtevant — Mrs. 
Worthington Sturtevant,” he confided 
to his companion. “Only woman I ever 
tried to work, and failed, by Jove!” 

“Failed, eh? I shouldn’t wonder,” 
the other man smiled quietly. 

“Carrol Priestly was  right—we 
shouldn’t have played the game with a 
woman. Her lack of sporting blood 
saved her at the last moment, or 
we should have got into her for six 
or seven thousand pounds. We were 
working the old granite quarry game, 
don’t you know. Cost us almost a 
thousand pounds to get her up to the 
scratch, and then she shied at the wa- 
ter-jump.” 

His companion’s smile had broad- 
ened to a grin of sheer delight. 

“Stung you and Priestly too, did 
she?” he exclaimed with unction. 
Diamond cut 


“Good Lord, that’s rich! 
diamond !” 
CER 


what?” The amazed Captain 
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fell back a step or two. “I say, old 
chap, whatever do you mean?” 

‘“She’s in the same game, and as slick 
as they come,” replied the other man. 
“She simply turned the tables on you, 
played you both for suckers and won 
out!” 

“Mrs. Sturtevant?” Captain Gerard 
could scarcely credit his ears. 

“Not this season! She was the 
widow of Worthington Sturtevant, but 
she gambled away his fortune, and 
three ‘years ago married Big Jim 
Hutchinson, the man with her just 
now. His line is Wisconsin ‘pearls’ 
from Lake Superior, as a general thing, 
but he’ll go in for anything, and she 
works with him. They’re a good 
pair.” 

“Upon my word!” The Captain’s 
round eyes stared vacuously into space. 
“Upon—my—word!” 

That evening Lilias stood for a mo- 
ment alone in the lobby, while her hus- 
band interviewed the carriage starter. 
A well-remembered voice sounded in 
her ears, and turning, she found Cap- 
tain Gerard beside her. 

“Mrs. Sturtevant!” He smiled a trifle 
wryly as he bent over her hand. 
“Fancy meeting you again here!” 

She drew herself up with an assump- 
tion of frigidity, but her eyes danced. 

“Captain Gerard—” 

“Tt’s no go!” His smile broadened 
into the boyishly winning one she knew 
so well. “As you Americans say, I’m 
on! Ah, Milady of the lilies, if only 
I had you to work with me, what a 
fortune we could make!” 

Later, in the taxi, Lilias snuggled 
her head into her husband’s shoulder. 

“He was such a dear boy!” she mur- 
mured, half-contritely. “Why has he, 
have all of us, a rotten yellow streak! 
Oh, Jim, when will we have enough to 
get out of the game for good? I loathe 
it, I despise it, it makes my heart ache, 
and still we must play! When can we 


’ be honest again, and really, really live?” 











Letters of: a 
Vaudevillian 


ART FURBER, WHOSE LETTERS TO THE 
OWNER OF THE SKETCH. ‘‘APRIL BLOS- 
SOMS,’’ WON SUCH A HEARTY LAUGH, 
TAKES HIS PEN IN HAND AGAIN 


By 1. °K... FRIEDAAN 


iLEUS TRATED BY ©. 


I 
New York, Jan. 4th, 1915. 


EAR WIFE: 

I gets your let- 
ter of the first, 
wishing me a 
Happy New Year 

and asking me again 
why I am _ sending 
you no money. [ an- 
swered this question 
twenty times before, 
so I don’t see why 
you are asking it 
The reason why I am sending 











again. 
you no money is, in plain English, that 
I have got no money to send. 

Note you say, “How can you expect 
me to live without money? I got to pay 


room-rent, board, etc.”” My answer to 
this question is that you are living home 
with your mother. It is unnatural of 
her to be bothering you all the time for 
room-rent and board. She has to run 
the house anyhow, don’t she? You are 
her daughter as much as you are my 
wife. I aint an eccentric husband, you 
can tell her, just because I am broke. 
In fact, a comedian is eccentric if he 
don’t go broke. You can tell her if she 
hadn’t brung you into the world I 
wouldn’t have married you. She is al- 
ways bragging how much she thinks of 
you, now is her chancet to prove it. 

Also, you can tell her, she can raise 
the other boarders enough to pay for 
your keep. She is always saying they 
don’t pay enough anyhow. 

She was writing you all the time 


FOX 


“April Blossoms” was out on the road 
that she wished you was at home. Now 
you are at home so I don’t see where 
she has no kick coming. She wrote you 
acting was no profession for a lady, so 
you can say you quits acting on her ac- 
count. Also—but there is plenty you 
can tell her. You can tell her as soon 
as my new sketch, “Three Honest 
Crooks,” goes over, I will pay your 
board bill and give her a diamond ring 
besides. I guess my word is good. Just 
tell me once when I made a promise and 
didn’t keep it? You can’t! So if I 
promises her a diamond ring she can 
count she has it on her finger. It will 
be becoming to‘her. She will look like 
somebody then. 

This reminds me also that when they 
pulled “April Blossoms” off the boards 
you had a emerald ring which Doc 
Thurston gave you. If your mother is 
troubling you for money, why don’t you 
pawn the ring? Better still, send the 
ring here to me to pawn. I can get a 
better deal than you can. You say you 
are ashamed to tell your mother you are 
getting no money off me, so if you send 
me the emerald ring and I send you the 
money back, everybody will be satisfied. 

I told you when you left New York 
for home to leave the ring with me, 
didn’t I? If you had have left the ring 
I would have had my trunk yet and 
could be sending you money regularly 
besides. This makes you laugh, does 
it? Well, let me explain why. If the 
Tivoli Hotel people seen the emerald 
ring on me, they would have trusted me 
longer and not have seized my trunk. 
If they hadn’t seized my trunk then I 
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could have moved same to The Thes- 
pian and got credit again, etc. As it is 
now I got to pay cash in advance for my 
room instead of sending same to you. 

A trunk is worth all it costs to keep. 
Maybe, since you have a room with a 
closet in it, you could send me your 
trunk. I figures I- could be saving 
$10:00 per week on a trunk, which I 
could be sending to you. But enough 
about trunks. I got other things on my 
mind. I got so much on my mind that 
if it wasn’t for pool I would be going 
out of my head. 

Note you say, “If I aint got no money 
to send you, I could borrow same from 
some good friend.” Thanks for this in- 
formation, kiddo, but you forgot to give 
me name and address of this good 
friend. Don’t write same; telegraph it. 
Mark on envelope “Rush.” But there 
is no use to ask this good friend for 
money for you. I am doing well enough 
if I gets it off him for myself. Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of the argument, I says 
to him: “I don’t want the coin for my- 
self; I needs it for my dear little wife.” 
He will answer me: “I aint supporting 
your wife,” or “If you couldn’t support 
a wife why didn’t you let somebody else 
marry her?” Or, he might say, “You’ve 
got a nerve to want to borrow money 
from me to throw away on a luxury.” 
Or, he might be a guy of, few words 
and say only: “Chase your- 
self and. get a divorce.” So 
you can see for yourself what 
I’m up against on this borrow- 
ing proposition. It’s too vis- 
ionary, so please don’t men- 
tion it no more. 

Note also you says, “Mother 
is sore because you borrowed 
$35 :00 off her and never men- 
tion it, much less to pay it 
back.” You can tell her for 
me I thought them $35:00 was 
a wedding present, not a loan. 
I was sore at the time she gave 
it to me because I thought it 
was a snide present, consider- 
ing the size of the boarding 
house she runs. J remembers 


I had a mind not to take it. I 
takes it because I thought it 
would hurt your feelings if I 
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refuses same. Now she wants it back. 
Well, she can have it back, even if, 
when I was in Chicago, I spends them 
$35:00 entertaining you and she. So 
when she gets the money she will be 
getting it back twice. So I guess she 
will have no kick, neither. 

Well, enough for to-night, kiddo. I 
am worn out from rehearsing that 
bunch of Hams in the “Three Honest 
Crooks.” They will be actors when I 
gets through with them. Believe me, 
there are only two things in the world 
of which ' am thinking, the “Three 
Honest Crooks” and you. You come 


first. Your devoted husband, 
ART. 
p. s. Next week, when the “Three 


Honest Crooks” goes over, I will be 
sending you money. You can buy a 
new coat and hat with it. What do I 
care what you do with it after you get 
it? I aint like most husbands, always 
raising a row on the way their wives 
spend the coin. 


II 


New York, Jan. 5th, 1915. 
EAR WIFE: 

In the letter which I wrote yes- 
terday I forgot to ask if you think you 
could get your mother to lend me 
$195 :00 on short time? If she will do 














I says to him, “She is my wife, Jake, or I would have fired her 


long ago.” 
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this I can put over 
“Three Honest 
Crooks” for sure, and 

then I can pay her 
back them $35:00 
(wedding present) 
which she is holler- 

ing about, and the 
$195 :00 too. Come at 

her right and you can 

get it for me. Say to 

her: “Art writes he 
already has been 
offered $1500:00 for — 
a third interest in the—, 
‘Three Honest 
Crooks.’ He has 
turned it down be- 
cause he is dickering 
with another party 

for $2000:00 for a 
fourth interest.” Say to her: “Art 
writes me in confidence, but I will take 
you in the secret, that he is looking at 
a diamond ring for you.” Say to her: 
“Is there any particular style in rings 
‘you prefer?, Or, maybe you would 
rather have a brooch or something? It 
will be all one to him since he insists 
on spending the money.” 

Let me know right away how you 
come out in this. Anybody who has 
got as much money off me as you have 
can sure get a little off her. Give your 
mother my love and regards. If I could 
tell you how much I am missing yqu 
I would be a writer, not an actor. 

Your devoted husband, 
ART. 

p.s. Please send me your board bill, 
etc., so I can figure how much I should 
send you. 








III 


New York, Jan. 8th, 1915. 
EAR WIFE: 
Yours of the 7th in answer to 


mine of the 4th is on my hands. You 
was very prompt. I suppose if you 
wasn’t so mad you wouldn’t have been 
so prompt. You have been spoiled, 
that’s the trouble with you! Unless 
every single letter has got a P. O. order 
in it, there is a row. This makes me 
feel bad because I gets to thinking it 
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You know how them Hams is. 
They are always saying, “We 


aint the contents of the letter you cares 
about, but only the money which it con- 
tains. On this account only I got a 
notion not to send you no more money. 
Then maybe you will appreciate the 
money when it comes regularly again. 

Now let me tell you right here I got 
more call to get sore than you have. 
That was a nice trick you played on me, 
showing the letter I writes you to your 
mother! I told you especially to tell 
her about the ring as if it was a secret. 
If I had wanted her to know what was 
up my sleeve I would have told her my- 
self. No wonder she is sore! .How do 
you suppose she would fall for the ring 
story after you showed her the letter? 
You got curious ideas of how a wife 
ought to help a husband to support her 
in luxury and idleness. Please show 
my letters to all the boarders in the 
house after this. Most of ’em is too 
cheap to spend fifteen cents for a maga- 
zine, so I knows they will appreciate 
free reading matter. They will appre- 
ciate it still more if you pin all my let- 
ters on the hat-tree in the hall. 

Note carefully all you says your 
mother says about me. You can tell her 
from me this would be interesting if it 
would be new. Note she says she don’t 
care about them $35 :00 (wedding pres- 
ent) which I didn’t pay back, but it’s 
the principal of the thing. She’s right. 
It’s only the principal which is worry- 









ing me. Otherwise I would have re- 
turned the money long ago. I am sorry 
it makes you feel like small potatoes to 
be ‘borrowing money off your mother. 
But this is her fault, not mine. She 
should be giving you the money and not 
waiting until you have to ask her for it. 
Anyhow it takes you too long to get 
used to anything. 

So your mother says, does she, that if 
I had paid as much attention to “April 
Blossoms” as to booze and pool, the 
show would be running yet? It hurts 
me to think you would stand for such a 
remark. You knows it was you and not 
me that ruined “April Blossoms.” The 
managers was kicking everywheres 
about your work, and I lets the show go 
to the store-house rather than fire you. 
What did Jake Wasserbaum of Kansas 
City say to me? He says to me, “Art, 
that dame is feeding your show rat 
poison every minute she is on the stage. 
She is killing the peace.” And I says 
to him: “She is my wife, Jake, or I 
would have fired her long ago.” And 
he says, “If you seen her act before you 
married her, Art, all I got to say is that 
love aint blind, it’s a dope fiend.” If 
you don’t believe Jake says this to me 
you can write and ask him. I want you 
to satisfy yourself. 

I am telling you this 
not on account of you, 
but on account of 
your mother. It 
needn’t hurt your 
feelings anyhow since 
it happened some time 
ago. Think it hap- 
pened years ago, and 
then forget it. I am 
sorry I can send you 
no money this week. 
I had even to drop a \ 
lead nickel in a post- yyy \. 
age stamp machine so G&# Vy 
as I could get a stamp J Ye 
to send you this letter. "“/7,2->- 
So you can see for 
yourself how lucky I 
was to have even a 
lead nickel on me. On 
account of spending 
the lead nickel for 
stamps I had to go 
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without coffee and rolls this morning. 
Please tell this to your mother, so she 
will spring no more of that talk about 
me having plenty of money to spend on 
myself and none to send you, etc. 
Your mother must think I am stop- 
ping at one of them hotels where all 
you have got to do is to sign a peace of 
paper and get all the money you want 
off the clerk. I never had the luck to 
stay at no such hotel, but, believe me, 
if I do, I will stay there a long time 
and keep the clerk busy. One of my 
friends stayed in such a hotel for one 
night ; afterwards he stayed six months 
in jail. He didn’t work it right, I guess. . 
I can’t write no more now because I 
must go to rehearsals. The show is im- 
mense. Next week we gets our try-out. 
Then we gets our bookings. Then you 
gets a P. O. order regular every Mon- 
day morning. All I am afraid of is that 
the actors will quit on me before the 
try-out unless I slips them some coin. 
So far I have been slipping ’em prom- 
ises. You know how them Hams is. 
They are always saying, “We got to eat. 
We got to pay carfare, etc.” To hear 
‘em talk you would think there was no 
free lunch left in New York. Also that 
walking is harder here than anywheres 
























I laid awake and thought of lots of things for You to tell Jour mother so she 


would send me the $195:00. 
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If she got a tip on a horse off which she could win $7020:00, she would take a taxi to the racetrack. 


else. None of them thinks about the 
future, and all the good money they will 
be making when the “Three Honest 
Crooks” gets out on the road. They 
ought to be paying me money for giving 
‘em such a chancet. 

I borrows $3:00 off one of ‘em last 
week. The reason I done it was that 
he should stick to the show until he gets 
the $3:00 back. Now he says he will 
pull the nose off my face and quit un- 
less he gets the $3 :00 back right off. If 
he quits then all the rest of them Hams 

uits on me, and “Three Honest 
rooks” is “Good-Night.” Also it is 
good-night to them P. O. orders you 
will be getting off me every Monday. 

So I wish you would state the facts 
to your mother and ask her to loan me 
$195 :00 until I gets my bookings. I am 
missing you so much I can’t even keep 
my mind on pool. 

Your devoted husband, 
ART. 

p.s. I left a shirt, three pairs of sox 
and two ties in one of them boarders’ 
rooms. Don’t take.no bluff from him. 
If he is wearing ’em, take the same off 
him. I got enough to do to pay for my 
own clothes. 


IV 


New York, Jan: 9th, 1915. 
EAR WIFE: 
Last night after I sent my letter 
off, I laid awake and thought of lots of 


things for you to tell your mother so as 
she would lend me the $195:00. I am 
writing ’em down now quick before I 
forgets “em. Tell her it will be a good 
investment for her. Tell her only to 
think that out of that $195 :00, you will 
be getting $45:00 every week for three 
years. This makes $7020:00 for her 
$195:00. If you don’t believe it, you 
can figure it for yourself and see if I 
aint right. 

So tell her not to get mad right away 
and call me names, etc., but to wire me 
the $195:00. Ask her if she can do 
anything better for the $195:00. Ex- 
plain it to her careful. Remember to 
make her understand I aint asking for 

7020:00 and promising to pay back 
$195 :00, but I am asking for $195 :00 
and promising to give her daughter 
$7020 :00. 

If she got a sure tip on a horse off 
which she could win $7020:00 by put- 
ting up $195 :00, she would take a taxi 
to the race track, wouldn’t she? Well, 
I aint giving her no tip on a horse. I 
am giving her the absolute facts on an 
act. You had better let her read this 
part of the letter for herself. Other- 
wise she might get it into her bean that 
I am asking her for $7020:00. Then 
she will think I have went crazy. You 
know what chancet there is of me get- 
ting anything like $7020:00 off your 
mother. 

Give my regards to your mother. If 
you knew how much I was missing you 











you. would be coming to New York, 
even if you had to walk. I guess there 
is no danger. 
Your devoted husband, 
ART. 

p. s. If your mother says you will 
be getting the $7020:00 and she will be 
getting nix, when she lends me $195 :oo, 
tell her I will send her a diamond ring 
worth $200:00. At least! I can’t be 
there to tell you what you should say 
every time she says something, so you 
will have to use your own brains a 
little. 


V 


New York, Jan. 17th, 1915. 
EAR WIFE: 

Your letter of the 14th just came. 
I am reading carefully all your mother 
says about them $195:00. So she says 
she knows lots of things which would 
be better for them $195-00 than lending 
‘em to me, does she? Note she says 
leaving the $195:00 in the bank would 
be better for it, does she? Or paying 
your board bill with it would be better. 
Note she says starting the kitchen fire 
with it would be better for the $195 :00, 
because then she would know just how 
foolish the money was used and she 
wouldn’t be irritating herself with no 
dreams about getting it back. 

If that is the way 
she feels about it, then 
I don’t want the 
$195:00. I can get 
$195 :00 for $7020 :00 
plenty of other places. 
I know fifty people 
which would let me 
have the money right 
now, only they are 
not in New York. 
This is the only rea- 
son I asked it off your 
mother. I don’t want 
to say nothing against 
your mother. But! 
You know she will 
look at a silver dollar 
until it gets tarnished 
before she would let 
even her. son-in-law 
take it for a while. 
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Note you say that. Helen :McFell 
wrote you that she seen me eating lunch 
with Stella Wentworth in the Café Na- 
poleon. Also note you say that I seem 
to have plenty of money to throw away 
on banquets, etc, but none to send home. 
Well, all I got to say is that it is no 
wonder Helen can’t hold no job. She 
spends all her time writing to people in 
Chicago what she thinks people in New 
York is doing. 

Now let me explain about that lunch. 
The woman who had the part of the 
waitress in the “Three Honest Crooks” 
quitsonme. Solhad togetsomebody else 
and get her quick, didn’t I? So I asks 
Stella Wentworth if she would take the 
part. And she says to me, “Do,you pay 
in stage money or real money?” And I 
says, “In money so real that a New 
York waiter would take it and forget to 
give you back the change.” And she 
says, “Do you keep this real money in 
a stage safe or have you got it on 
you?” 

So I takes her to lunch at a swell 
restaurant to make my bluff good. You 
can see for yourself now it was only a 
business man’s lunch. It cost me $8:25. 
You know yourself how much I enjoys 
paying $8:25 for somebody else’s lunch. 
Did I ever spend $8:25 on you for a 
lunch all the time before we was mar- 
ried? And I would have spent it on you 






EE= He goes off with my 
AEB : overcoat yam, 
was short of cash. 
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if I had spent it on anybody. Besides 
I will charge the $8:25 up to her for ex- 
penses or something as soon as we gets 
out on the road. 

The reason why I happened to have 
a little money on me for lunch was be- 
cause I was lucky at pool. I would be 
starving in New York if I wasn’t as 
good a pool-player as I am an actor. 
Now you are kicking because I makes 
enough money off pool to pay for lunch. 
Would you be satisfied if I starved my- 
self to death just to prove I couldn’t 
send no money home? If so let me 
know and I will quit pool and eating at 
the same time. 

Also I don’t make money off pool 
every day, because 
while a new sucker 
is born every min- 
ute, they are dis- 
tributed all over the 
U. S. instead of 
being bunched to- 
gether in New 
York. Besides I 
aint the only pool 
shark which is look- 
ing for suckers. I 
guess there is ‘one 
pool shark born 
every time one 
sucker is born. So 
there is plenty of 
competition in pool 
like in everything 
else. : 

Sometimes, too, 
there is pool sharks 
traveling around and 
pretending they is 
suckers. I runs into 
one of ’em last week. What was worse 
he was a Swede. [I lets him win six 
games off me, so I could trim him bad 
the last six. And what do you think 
he done? He raises the stakes on the 
last six and trims me. He goes off 
with my overcoat because I was short 
of cash. I refused to pay him for 
the last six because I said I gave them 
first six games to him. He didn’t win 
‘em! So we had an argument and he 
blacked my eye. Now I am running 
around New York with a black eye 
and no overcoat. 


We had an argument. 
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Yet to read your letters you would 
think if I wasn’t too lazy to put my 
hands in my pocket and pull out the 
bills which is there, I would be send- 
ing you money every day, special de- 
livery. I guess the best I can do is to 
send you my pants home by express and 
let you look for yourself. You can keep 
all you find over $500:00. While the 
pants is going and coming I will stay 
in bed. Also don’t send the pants back 
collect or I will be up against it. I’ve 
got enough troubles! 

Stella Wentworth is playing the part 
something elegant. The last rehearsal 
was so good that it lifted the seats off 
the floor. It is sure going over. Tell 
your mother she will 
be sorry for the way 
she treated me. If 
she wants to square 
herself and send on 
them $195:00 for 
the .$7020:00 you 
will be getting, it 
wont be too late. 
For the husband to 
be in New York, 
when his wife is in 
Chicago, is no mar- 
ried life. You can 
tell from my letters 
how much you are 
being missed. I am, 
with love to you and 
regards to your 
mother, 

Your devoted 

husband, 
ART. 

Pp. s. I feels par- 
ticular bad about 
that Swede trimming me, because if I 
had trimmed him I would have sent 
you the money. Also you would do 
me a favor if you would write Helen 
McFell and tell her: “It was all right 
if my husband was eating with Stella 
Wentworth in the Café Napoleon. I 
told him he should pay her some atten- 
tion while he was in New York. Be- 
sides it’s only his own business. If he 
couldn’t afford to be taking her to the 
Café Napoleon he would take her some- 
where else. If you see him in some 
other first-class restaurant—the Ritz- 














Carleton maybe—with another real per- 
former, don’t bother to write me about 
it. He will: write to me himself. when 
he gets time.” 

VI 


New York, Jan. 22d, 1915. - 

EAR WIFE: 

Just a line, because to-morrow is 
the try-out. I am awful busy looking 
out after everything. I am having my 
trouble with the Hams. 
vance them thieves and hold-up men 
$63:00 to keep ’em from quitting on 
me. You can imagine what this leaves 
me. But they don’t care whether I eats 
or not so long as they gets theirs. As 
soon as the “Three 
Honest Crooks” is out 
on the road I will 
learn them all how 
to play pool. It 
wouldn’t do to be too 
familiar with this 
class of people now. 
Besides if I wins back 
them $63:00 before 
the act goes out, they 
will be wanting 
$63:00 more from 
me. So it would be 
like winning the 
money from myself, 
which would make 
anybody sore. 

I almost forgets to 
say I seen Paul Arm- 
strong on Broadway 
yesterday and he goes 
to the rehearsal of my 
act with me. After 
the act was over I 
says to him: “Now, Paul, if there is 
anything wrong with the act or if the 
act can be improved anywheres or if 
you have got any better ideas for the 
act than me, I wish you would tell ’em 
to me. I would take it for a favor and 
not an insult.” 

And he says: “There is nothing crit- 
icism can do for the act.” So you can 
see for yourself what the act is. I 
didn’t need Paul Armstrong to tell me, 
neither. I just wanted to hear:what he 
would say so I could go around and tell 
everybody he said it. 
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I am running around New York with a black 
eye and no overcoat. 
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Note in your last-letter you don’t say 
nothing about that $195 :00 your mother 
was going to loan me until the act is 
booked. Well, I don’t care. I don’t 
need the money now. For just while 
I was writing to you the owner of the 
theater where the act is rehearsing, 
comes in and gives me $975 :00 for one- 
half interest in the act. He was at the 
rehearsal when Paul Armstrong was 
there, so I guess he heard what Paul 
said about the act. 

When I pays my bills, debts, etc. I 
will send you a bunch of coin for your- 
self. Supposing, anyhow, you count on 
$255:00. Put it in the bank as soon as 
it comes. You can pay your mother 

_— ——_____ your board-bills some 
time in the future. 
She can wait. If she 
can’t trust her own 
daughter who can she 
trust? You aint going 
to run away, are 
you? 

3esides I am send- 
ing her the diamond 
ring. I don’t want to 
be under no obliga- 
tion to her for noth- 
ing. The ring cost me 
$397 :00. I bought it 
wholesale or it would 
cost double. Besides 
the jeweler took 
$103:00 out in pool. 
This makes the ring 
$500:00 wholesale. 
Retail $1000:00. I 
am saying this so she 
will know what she 
has got. Now your 
mother will let up on me, I bet, and 
talk about her other son-in-laws. She 
can be glad there is one square guy in 
the rotten bunch. She is going ta think 
an awful lot of me before she is done. 
She would rather have me than a board- 
ing house before she is through. 

If you don’t believe I am missing 
you, you can write to Stella Wentworth 
and ask her. She says I only takes her 
out so I can talk to her about you. Love 
to you and regards to your mother. 
Your more than devoted husband, 





ART. 
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Pp. s. Let me know right away how 
your mother likes the ring. If she don’t 
like it, I will send her another. Tell 
her to hold it up where the light can 
shine on the ring so she can see for her- 
self what a beauty it is. 


VII 


New York, Jan. 26th, 1915. 
EAR WIFE: 

Let me say right away that I am 
tickled to death because the ring pleased 
your mother so much. Note you say 
she will write me herself to tell me what 
she thinks of me and the ring. I would 
like to see the ring on her. Note also 
you say she will loan me the $195 :00 
until the “Three Honest Crooks” is 
booked. It will be short time loan, be- 
cause we gets booked solid next week. 

You would do mea great favor if you 
would tell her to telegraph me them 
$195 :00. Not because | am in a hurry 
for them $195:00, but because your 
mother might change her mind. Don’t 
go and tell her right off that I was 
afraid she would change her mind, be- 
cause she might get sore and think I 
was hard up and couldn’t pay her back. 
See? 

Come at her like this. Tell her, “Art 
says he would refuse now to take them 
$195 :00 because you insulted him. He 
says he will send it right back if you 
sends it to him. He says he don’t want 
your money. So if I was you I would 
telegraph it and then he might feel dif- 
ferent about it.” If this don’t work, 
try something else. 

Note also you say, “If I can send 
your mother a diamond ring, I can 
afford to send you a wad of money too.” 
So that’s all the thanks I get for send- 
ing your mother the ring, is it? Your 
family is never satisfied. Well, if I 
hadn’t sent her the ring I would have 
sent you the money which the ring cost 
me. I couldn’t do both in one week, 
could I? Any other woman would be 
mighty proud of a husband which sent 
her mother a diamond ring. How many 
husbands throws their money away like 
that? If your mother got the ring it 
ought to make you happier than if you 
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got the money. But, no, as soon as she 
gets the ring you scream right away for 
the money. The ring is in the fam- 
ily, aint it? You can go out with your 
mother when she wears it, can’t you? 
So please don’t bother me no more ~ 
about money. The money will be com- 
ing by itself as soon as I gets it, which 
will be next week. You can wait a 
week, I guess. Think of all the money 
you have had off me for the short time 
we was married. When we are mar- 
ried longer you will be getting more 
money off me. 

Note you say your mother is mad 
again because she has to pay a laundry 
bill of $3:25, which some guy brings to 
the house for me. I didn’t tell her to 
pay this bill for me, did I? It was 
good money thrung away. Why should 
she pay this bill, the laundry being in 
Chicago and me in New York? Catch 
me paying a bill when I am over a thou- 
sand miles away from it. There is 
enough bills you got to pay without 
traveling to pay bills besides. So she 
looks for me to pay this $3:25, does 
she? Well, tell her to telegraph me 
them $195 and then to keep on looking 
for the $3 :25. 

Note you say that Doc Thurston is 
in Chicago and that his dog act is the 
hit of the bill. Did he tell you this him- 
self or is it so? If it’s so, the dogs and 
not him deserves the credit for it. [ 
would feel ashamed of myself if dogs 
gets the credit for my act. Note the 
Doc asks you what chancet is there for 
him to get back the $45:00 which he 
says he loaned me. You could have an- 
swered that question as well as me. 
Why did you let him wait for an an- 
swer? I guess you done better to say 
nothing though. What is the use to 
answer foolish questions? Rehearsals 
will be in fifteen minutes, so must close. 
I am sending you lots of love but no 
money, which makes up for the times 
when I sent you lots of money and no 
love. Your devoted husband, 

ART. 

Pp. s. You might tell your mother, 
after I gets my contracts for the act, I 
will give her the contracts as security 
for the $195 :00. She will have the dia- 
mond ring and the contracts for secur- 














ity. She can keep the contracts until 
she gets back the $195 :0o. 
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New York, Jan. 30th, 1915. 

EAR WIFE: 

I am writing to say how disap- 
pointed I am your mother didn’t wire 
me them $195:00. Wire me right away 
if the money is coming by mail. Did 
you tell your mother what I told you to 
tell her or did you make some bull and 
spoil it all? If you did the act goes to 
the storehouse. Them Hams wont go on 
for the try-out unless they gets paid 
first. 

Also tell your mother to send me back 
the ring right away. I finds out I got 
done bad on the ring. I calls the jew- 
eler from which I buys the ring down 
hard. He says to fetch the ring back 
and he will give me an Az ring for it. 
He says he is sorry he makes the mis- 
take. He don’t put it over me twicet. 
After I gets the Ar ring I pulls the 
nose off his face. Be sure that ring 
comes back right away. 

Everything is looking rosy. Pool, it 
is true, is on the blink, but the act looks 
bright. All the agents is writing me 
about the act. They are breaking their 
necks to get the act. I would be sorry 
if them grafters broke their necks and 
has to come to me to get ’em fixed. 
Yourn in haste and love, 

Your devoted husband, 
ART. 

Pp. s. Make your mother send back 
that ring, for God’s sake! When the 
act goes on I will entertain you and 
your mother in New York. Ask her 
at what hotel she would like to stop so 
I can reserve rooms. 


IX 


New York, Feb. 3d, 1915. 
EAR MRS. FURBER: 

Gets your letter just now. Notes 
you says that Stella Wentworth has 
wrote you a letter saying I borrowed 
her diamond ring off her and she didn’t 
get same back. Note she wrote if she 
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didn’t get same back she would have me 
arrested. 

What hurts me most, however, is that 
your mother should loose her head right 
off and sent the ring back to Stella. 
Your side of the family is always losing 
its head. Anyhow this was the meanest 
trick your mother ever played on me. 
What business has your mother to send 
the ring to that cat? Your mother 
should have wrote me a letter and asked 
if what Stella safd was true. Then I 
would have told her it was all es and 
she should send the ring back to me. 

I bought the ring and never had the 
ring off Stella. Now I am out the 
$500 :00 which I said the ring cost. At 
retail I am out $1000:00. Besides Stella 
gets the ring off me. She will be giving 
us all the laugh. I will sue your mother 
for the $1000 :00 which the ring is worth 
and you can tell her so. She had no 
business to send her my ring. If you 
gets your brains from your mother I 
don’t wonder you got left. 

Why didn’t Stella come to me and 
say, “Art, I loaned you my diamond 
ring and now I want same back? I 
want to see what my ring looks like 
again?” IJ’ll tell you why! She knows 
i would have told her, “You go back to 
sleep and dream that oncet more. 
That’s another of them fairy tails which 
Sinbad the Sailor forgets to put in The 
Arabs Nights. Was there any witness 
present to prove I borrows the ring off 
you in your dreams? If there was no 
witness present, then you can go ahead 
and sue.” , 

Do you think I would have given her 
the ring right away just so her dreams 
could come true? Not me! I aint giv- 
ing diamonds away just to advertise my 
act. Besides there is no act left to ad- 
vertise. Your mother killed the act by 
sending Stella my ring. Stella quits the 
act when she gets the ring and blows 
town. You don’t think, do you, New 
York would hold her and me at one 
time if she had the ring? And when 
she quits, all them other Hams goes and 
quits on me. So all I got left out of the 
“Three Honest Crooks” is the scenery 
and I got to give that back to the guy 
I borrowed it off of. So your wise 


mother kills two birds with that one 
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stone. Now I suppose she will run 
around and say: “I knew that act 
would fliver. I said so when I reads the 
script. I told him not to waste no 
money on that act,” etc. etc. 

Note, which is worse than all, that 
you writes: “Mother is very happy to 
day. She was going to send you them 
$195:00 when I gets that letter from 
Stella. Now she is sending Stella the 
ring back and writing her a letter of 
thanks for saving hes them $195 :00.” 

Youwan be proud of your mother for 
writing this. She is a brainy woman. 
No wonder she has headaches all the 
time. She will have some more head- 
aches when she reads the letter I am 
writing her. Also I have got my opin- 
ion of her for not sending me them 
$195:00 after she accepts the ring off 
me. With your mother setting you an 
example all the time I don’t wonder 
you don’t make me a better wife. 

You don’t make me no kind of a wife 
at all. You helped your mother to 
swindle me out of that ring. I will sue 
you for a divorce on the grounds of 
working a confidence game on me. Any 
good judge will give me the divorce 
quick. He will say to you: “This is 
the worst case of infidelity to a husband 
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that ever came up before me.” He will 
say to you: “You ought to be sent to 
jail for taking all them P. O. orders off | 
your husband and then helping your 
mother to do him out of the ring.” He 
will say to you: “You and your mother 
killed your husband’s -act—the greatest 
act ever offered in vaudeville—and I 
ought to send both of you to jail for 
being a disgrace to your sex,” etc. 

I am telling you this so you will know | 
what is coming and so you will know 7 
why it is that you are not going to hear | 
from me no more and get no more P. O. | 
orders off me. I am glad you are an- 
other worry which is off my mind. 
Everybody warned me not to get tied up } 
with your family, but there is two times | 
when advice don’t help none, oncet 
when a man is getting married and 7 
oncet when he is dying. Nobody can | 
help him the second time and he wont 
let nobody help him the first. I wish 
you good luck and better sense. 

Yours respectably, 
ART FURBER. 

p.s. If your mother sends me them 
$195 :00 I will speak a good word for | 
her to the judge. It’s her last chancet 
to square herself. If I was you I would 
tell her to grab it. It’s your duty. 


A REAL HIGHBROW 


AYMOND HITCHCOCK was sitting on the window-sill in the corridor 
of his hotel one morning recently taking a lungful of fresh air, when a 
colored chambermaid approached him with a cheery “Good mo’nin’, sah.” } 
“Say, Tillie,” Hitchie called after her, “wouldn’t you like to go to the theater 7 


to-night ?” 


“What kin’ 0’ theater yo’ all got?” asked Tillie, as she plied her duster vig- | 


orously. 


comedy or a minstrel show?” 


“Musical comedy!” sniffed Tillie, sarcastically. 
Dat’s whar dem white men come out wif black 


dem. And a minstrel show? 


stuff on da’ faces an’ make out da’s culled, aint it? 


frauds nohow.” 


“Oh, any kind you want,” replied Hitchcock. “Do you like a good musical 4 


“No, sah! I don’ care fer 7 


Dem’s frauds. I don’ like © 


“Well,” suggested the comedian, “how about a burlesque show?” 


“A what?” queried Tillie. 
“A burlesque show 


a variety show,” said Hitchcock. 


“Oh, dat’s whar dem ordacious things show da’selves in tights, aint it?” replied 7 


Tillie. ‘Well, I guess not! 


I was brung up diff’ent.” 


“Well, what kind of a theater do you like?” asked the actor. 2 
“Now, I tells yo’, man,” said Tillie, dropping her duster, and advancing 
toward the comedian, with her arms akimbo, “I tell yo’; when Mistah Shakespeah, | 


he brings his plays to town, mah pahrents got to chain me to de flo’. 
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Filmdom’s Most Talked-of Man 


HOW A STRANDED ACTOR ES- 
TABLISHED A NEW SCHOOL OF 
MOTION-PICTURE TECHNIQUE 


Monte M. Katterjohn 


By 





HERE is romance a-plenty in 
T | the tise of David W. Griffith 
in filmdom. 

Seven or so years ago, he was an 
actor out of work. Now he is said to 
be the highest-salaried motion-picture 
director in the world—his remuneration 
from the Majestic, Reliance and Griffith 
organizations of the Mutual Company 
running around a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

Now comes his most ambitious pro- 
duction, “The Birth of a Nation,” 
which promises to advance him further 
in his art. Griffith, always spectacular 
in his treatment of film subjects, has 
sought to depict the most dramatic and 
most tragic events in American history. 
Basing his theme on Thomas Dixon’s 
novel, “The Clansman,” he evolved -a 
photo-play that was eight months in its 
making, contains more than five thou- 
sand scenes, and required the participa- 











tion of more than eighteen thousand. 


persons to produce. 

The photo-play runs through a period 
of twelve years, from 1860 to 1872, 
taking the spectator through the Civil 
War, picturing the surrender of' Lee 
and the assassination of Lincoln, and 
thence through the Reconstruction 
Period of the South. 


This production serves to point to the 
rise of David W. Griffith. 


SEVEN years ago, Griffith found him- 
self stranded in San Francisco. He 
had trekked up and down the Pacific 
Coast seeking employment. It has been 
repeatedly said in film circles that he 
went ragged and unkempt, never know- 
ing where the next meal was to come 
from. He met up with a man who was 
in a like condition, and the two became 
“pals.” Incidentally, that “pal” is high 
up in the movie world to-day. 

The two started to “beat their way” 
from the Pacific slope to New York, 
but fate showed her hand- and they 
picked up sufficient money as strolling 
troubadours in various California towns 
to place them back on Broadway— 
broke ! 

“Larry” Griffith—his nick-name was 
“Larry’—was down and out. He 
couldn’t even find work in New York, 
and seemed to fare worse on Broadway 
than. when out in Frisco. He had been 
trying his hand at writing plays that 
nobody wanted to read. Going over 
to the Vitagraph studio which had 
just been opened up over in Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, the “pal” secured 
work as an extra actor. Every day 
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that he 

worked, he 

got five dollars. 

He managed to get in 
four or five days every 
week from the start. 

One idle afternoon he 
met “Larry” in a little New 
York restaurant. He was 
good and tired, having made 


the rounds of the different @ 


offices, and was about as 
down-hearted as any @ 
man could be. The 
“pal” told him of his 
good luck and sug- 
gested that he try 
getting work at some 

of the different motion- 
picture studios. There 
were just four in New 
York and its vicinity in 


those days. He told W. 


Mr. Griffith 
directing a rehearsal, 
and at work on a scenario 


in his office. 


“Larry” to go down and try the 
American Mutoscope and _ Bio- 
graph Company, whose offices were 


at 11 East Fourteenth Street. The 
very next morning he was on hand 
and landed a job as an extra actor. 
The first week he worked three 
days, but when he began to show 
what he could do, he was put in 
stock and acted in pretty nearly 
every picture that was made. 
One day the director failed 
to show up at the studio, and 
inquiry proved that he was 
sick in bed. The doctor re- 
ported him as a very sick man, 
the prospect being that he 
wouldn’t be able to get up 
and resume work for sev- ° 
eral weeks. The company 
was behind with their pro- 
ductions, and by chance, it 
fell to the lot of “Larry” 
to produce a picture which 
had been previously arranged. The 
actors and actresses had all been 
engaged and some of the sets 
placed. “Larry” had never directed 
Photograph @ picture, but on several occa- 
New York sions he had said he felt he 
David could do as well as some of the 
Grifith. others. He took hold of that pic- 
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ture and whipped out a corking. pro- 
duction. The company liked it and 
let him try his hand on another. It 
turned out to be even better than 
its predecessor, and “Larry” Griffith 
has been directing ever since. 

Picture producing in those days was 
not all beer and skittles. Director 
Griffith was put to it many times for 
capable people—actors and actresses 
who could do something else besides 
wave their arms and roll their eyes. 
He began to cast about for his players, 
his selections, in most instances, being 
governed by youth, beauty and am- 
bition. He didn’t pin much faith in the 
corpulent leading ladies and the swash- 
buckling leading men of the times, pre- 
ferring the talented but untrained 
thespians to those who had toured the 
country playing Hamlet or Lady 
Macbeth. 

And so it is that his name is linked 
with the career of a score or more of 
the present-day film favorites. “Little 
Mary” Pickford, delightful Florence 
Lawrence, Arthur Johnson, Harry 
Salter, Marion Leonard, Stannar E. V. 
Taylor, David Miles, Owen Moore, 
Thomas Ince, James Kirkwood, Henry 
Walthall, Flora Finch, Fred Mace, 
Frank Grandon, George Nicholls, 
Frank Powell, Wilfred Lucas, Mack 
Sennett, William Cabanne, Mabel 
Normand, Dorothy Bernard, Bessie 
McCoy, Blanche Sweet, “Billy” Quirk, 
Charles Mehls, Clara McDowell, Tony 
O’Sullivan, Dell Henderson, Edward 
Dillon, Charles Murray, Lionel Barry- 
more, Vivian Prescott, Flo La Badie, 
Dorothy Davenport, Mae Marsh, Her- 
bert Prior, Ashley Miller, Barney 
O’Neil, Courtenay Foote, Gertrude 
Prior and Walter Miller are only a few 
of those now holding stellar positions 
in the film firmament and who acknowl- 
edge the benefit of the early instruction 
given by Director Griffith. 

Many interesting stories are told by 
these people of the methods used by 
Director Griffith to make them rise to 
sufficient heights of emotion during the 
playing of their first important parts. 
His ability to make people act ap- 
proaches real genius. In the early days 
of Mary Pickford’s career, when she 
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was engaged to her present husband, 
Owen Moore, who was working with 
her in Biograph productions, Director 
Griffith would accuse her fiancé of a 
lack of intelligence. Miss Pickford, you 
must remember, was only a child—just 
sixteen years old. She would lose her 
temper and become angry. Then 
Griffith would turn quickly to the 
camera man and whisper, “Go ahead! 
Grind!” The result was always an 
exhibition of temperament on the part 
of “Little Mary” that exactly fitted the 
character she was portraying. 

Among the early trials of Mae 
Marsh was the playing of a strongly 
emotional role in which she was re- 
quired to show a high degree of sudden 
fright. The transition from perfect 
tranquillity to terrible alarm had to be 
made almost instantaneously, and Miss 
Marsh could not seem to perform the 
difficult feat to suit her exacting di- 
rector. Director Griffith was seen giv- 
ing secret orders to a property man, 
and then the scene was started with the 
camera faithfully recording the action. 
This time Miss Marsh had no difficulty 
in getting the effect required of her, 
for at the correct moment, a double- 
barreled shotgun was fired off be- 
hind the scenery within a few feet 
of Miss Marsh’s head. Her exhibition 
of sudden fright was all that could be 
desired by the most critical audience, 
regardless of the fact that the sudden 
report almost sent Miss Marsh into 
hysterics. She was unable to act again 
for several days. 

As early as 1908, Biograph pictures 
came to be considered by the public 
as well as the trade, as the very best 
productions obtainable. Biograph pic- 
tures were different from the alleged 
“comics” and “dramatics” of the day. 
Followers of the photo-play will recall 
“The Lonely Villa,” “The Resurrec- 
tion,” “Sweet and Twenty,” “Pippa 
Passes,” “The Reckoning,” “The Song 
of the Shirt,” and the “Jonesy” com- 
edies as some of the memorable early 
Biograph productions. Florence Law- 
rence and Arthur Johnson did their 
first picture work in these, some of the 
first picturés to be produced by Di- 
rector Griffith. If revived to-day, they 
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Photograph by courtesy of Mutual Film Corporation 
Taking a scene: 


probably would be on‘a par with 
many of the so-called “top-notch” of- 
ferings. 

As the scope of the picture broadened 
and directors began to strive for nat- 
uralness, the name Biograph became a 
leading one in the picture worldthrough 
the genius of Director Griffith, who, as 
early as 1909 and ’10, was responsible 
for a half-hundred or more picture 
plays of all types. -In this list one will 
find the “Muggsey” series of comedies 
which are still conceded to be the best 
productions of their kind ever offered 
the public. “Billy” Quirk, now of the 
Vitagraph forces, appeared as Muggsevy 
and Mary Pickford and Florence Law- 
rence were also featured. These: com- 


William Bitzer, camera man; director Griffith; and Henry 


edies are still so popular that exhibitors 
frequently demand their re-issuance. 

In 1911 and ’12 Director Griffith fol- 
lowed with such productions as “The 


House With Closed Shutters,” “The 
Battle,” “The Barbarian,” “The Eternal 
Mother,” “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” 
“Ramona,” “Iola’s Promise,” “The 
Musketeers of Pig Alley,” “Man’s 
Genesis,” “Oil and Water,” and “The 
New York Hat.” In settings, acting 
and technique, these productions of two 
and three years ago rank superior to 
many of the present-day releases. 

“The New York Hat” provides one 
of the most realistic bits of real life 
ever seen on the screen. Mary Pickford 
has never equaled her work in this, 
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though she has since appeared in many seem- 
ingly splendid vehicles. 

Prior to his departure from the Biograph 
studio in October, 1913, Director Griffith 
devoted his attention to the production of 
feattre photo-plays, giving “Judith of 
Bethulia,” “The Massacre,” “Brute Force,” 
and “The Battle of Elderbush Gulch.” 

Since becoming aligned with Reliance, 
Majestic and Griffith brands, Director 
Griffith has produced several noteworthy 
offerings, such as “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“The Battle of the Sexes,” and “The 
Escape.” All are dramas of the sort that few 
motion-picture directors would attempt to 
handle, presenting in the scenario such dif- 
ficult tasks as would take the heart out of 
the most ambitious producer. 

In the visualized production of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” it was necessary to portray 
the ascension into Heaven of the soul of 
John Howard Payne, the author of the im- 
mortal song. Also, there probably isn’t 
another director in the land who would have 
accepted a scenario for production which 
employed, besides the main story, three dis- 
tinct and separate episodes. 

Director Griffith believes there is small 
excuse for the production of plays like “The 
Battle of the Sexes,”- as written by Dr. 

ileaeaaiaitia Daniel Carson Good- 

= man, and. “The 


——= 


Robert . Za é Director 
Herron, ak : Griffith, and 
Donald Crisp az = Mee Marsh 





Scenes from “ ‘The Birth 

of a Nation.” Mr. Griffith 

directed the battle scenes, 

like a general in real warfare, 

by means of telephones lead- 

ing from his station to all 
parts of the field. 
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Escape,” by Paul Armstrong, unless 
the delicate situations be treated in 
an artistic manner. It is his opinion 
that it is unnecessary to treat the so- 
called immoral topics in a manner that 
makes them at all objectionable, since 
the art of the silent drama is so expan- 
sive. To him, an artistic motion picture 
is to a sensational film what the oil 
painting of a master is to a questionable 
postal card. 

It is likely that many movie-fans 
have never heard of the “switch-back,” 
the “close-up,” or the “fade-out.” They 
are Griffith innovations. 

The “switch-back” applies to the 
flashing of a scene which has been 
shown previously, and each additional 
time with a little more added action 
which further unfolds the story. Most 
generally it is used to build to a climax 
when there are several threads to the 
story. The action of the different char- 
acters as they are brought together is 
flashed—first one, then the others. Sus- 
tained suspense is best secured through 
the aid of the “switch-back.” 


THE story of the making of “The 
Birth of a Nation” not only throws 
sidelights on Director Griffith and his 
work, but illustrates various points 
which are exerting an influence towards 
scenic and historical accuracy in the 
films. . 

This photo-play is divided into two 
parts of six reels each and, I may men- 
tion_in passing, is booked as a two-dol- 
lar attraction. Eighteen authorities 
were consulted for one scene alone, that 
showing the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and for the battle scenes— 
which Griffith directed from a tower to 
which led ten underground telephone 
wires from all parts of the field—Civil 
War veterans who had seen actual serv- 


ice in the conflicts reénacted, gave. 


advice. 

Battle scenes at night were photo- 
graphed successfully for the first time. 
Illumination was distributed over an 
area of two miles for one of these 
scenes. Shells burst spectacularly in 
midair before the greedy camera. 
Estimates of the cost of the photo-play 
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run all of the way from five hundred 
thousand dollars—as advertised—to one 
hundred thousand dollars—as. asserted 
by a-rival producer. 

Before Director Griffith discovered 
he could flash from scene to scene, the 
average picture play was told in about 
eighteen scenes and a multiplicity of 
sub-titles. The “switch-back” enabled 
him to eliminate the lengthy captions 
between the scenes, referred to to-day 
as “young newspapers.” With the aid 
of the “switch-back,” it is possible for 
one to picturize a motion-picture play 
without a single sub-title, though this 
is extraordinary. The’ average single- 
reel production, which consists of one 
thousand feet of film, employs from 
six to ten sub-titles and from thirty to 
sixty scenes. 

The “close-up” is easy to ex- 
plain, in that it is much simpler and 
consists merely of an enlarged view of 
some character in the play during a 
tense situation, and when facial ex- 
pression will carry the story much 
better than action by full-length figures. 
If you see modern picture plays you 


have seen the “close-up” in use—all 


directors now employ it, though many 
derided it and called it various names 
when Director Griffith first began to 
use it in his work at the Biograph 
studio, in 1910. ‘ 

The “fade-out” is just as important 
to the technique of the photo-play as 
is the “switch-back” and the “close- 
up.” No doubt you have been watch- 
ing some picture when the scene would 
slowly cloud up and the screen would 
become dark, and then as_ slowly 
brighten up again and an entirely dif- 
ferent thread of the story would be pre- 
sented, though portraying what some 
character was thinking about, or put- 
ting into pictured action the incidents 
of a character’s past life. When the 
incident is explained, they fade out in 
exactly the same way they were faded 
on, and the main story continues as 
before. 

It is innovations such as these, and 
productions such as his, that have made 
Director Griffith a noted figure in the 
film world. 











“STAGE MOTHER GOOSE” 


By EDWARD ABBOTT 


ITTLE Miss Muffet, 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Dyeing her locks with dope. 
She had nary a job, 
But she didn’t sob, 
Remember, Simon, I’m a ‘flyman;’ 
There’s hope. 


Actor Simon met a “flyman,” 

One day in the “wings.” 

And Actor Simon to the “flyman,” 
Said the nicest things. 

But the “flyman” said to Simon, 
“No more; that will do. 
Remember, Simon, I’m a ‘flyman;’ 
I look down on you.” 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 
Until they learned to Fox-trot well. 


Now in an act he keeps her “swell.” 


There was a man in our town, 

And he was fairly smart; 

He jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out all his heart. 

And when they saw he had no heart, 
An actor man, named Bob, 

, 


Went up and called him “ Manager,’ 
And asked him for a job. 























Nazimova 


At Last 
Meets 
Her Big 


Promise 


New York 


Mme. 


Nazimova 


A THIRTY-FIVE-MINUTE 
VAUDEVILLE ACT GIVES 
THE RUSSIAN GENIUS 
JUST THE OPPORTU- 
NITY SHE HAS SOUGHT 
ALL THESE YEARS 


By Louis V. De Foe 


after the be- 

4 ginning of the 

In her last play in the legiti- pe aes year something occurred 

mate theater, “That Sort”. On the New York stage for 

which in vain I have 

searched my memory—a memory of the theater 
which covers twenty years—to find a parallel. 

At that time the theaters were by no means im- 
poverished in interest, nor were theater-goers lan- 
guishing for want of many highly creditable ex- 
hibitions of the acting art. On the contrary, the 
plays then available to New York reached a stand- 

ard somewhat higher than the seasons immediately 

preceding had maintained. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, it was quite without precedent 
that people in search of tragic acting 
—the acting which reveals the soul in 

“Ter Fedor” its struggle with destiny—shauld have 
when first seen found themselves turning to the vaude- 

in America. ville stage to discover such acting in 
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As Nora in “A one of its most compelling manifestations. 
— Flows, And it was equally without precedent that 
» the vaudeville stage should be a source 
of new inspiration for an actress who, 

having heard herself hailed ten years 

ago as a Russian Duse, as preémi- 

nently the greatest emotional actress 

of all time, and in similar high-flown 

critical extravagances, had not in the 

meantime always lived-up to the high- 

est possibilities of her undeniably great 

abilities. But then, Mme. Nazimova— 

it is her brilliant performance in Marion 

Craig Wentworth’s power- 

ful little play, “War 

Brides,” with 

which _ these 

comments 

are to 

deal 








Photegraph by White, New York 


A scene in “War Brides:” Edith Spears as Minna, Mary Alden as A my, Charles Bryant as Joseph Kerman, 
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—has won distinction before for doing 
the unexpected thing, whether or not 
that thing has always reflected credit 
upon her artistic reputation. 

The Russian actress whose excep- 
tional emotional powers flared suddenly 
up out of the unknown in the Amer- 
ican theater ten years ago has 
always been a plaything of for- 
tune. And fortune, which has 
not always been gracious to her, 
was especially kind when it 
placed “War Brides,” which had 
just been published in a magazine, 
within her reach. . Its 
story was closely 
attuned to the 4 
American | 
senti- @ 
ment 
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of the hour. It expressed in scorching 
words the protest, silent or spoken, of 
all womankind against the horrors of 
the European war. To Mme. Nazi- 
mova’s impetuous Slav nature, its fiery 
— heroine, Joan,—I shall re- 
fer to the characters 

by the 
names 
used in the 
acted play, 
since some 
of them differ in 
the published work, 
—must have had 

a _ powerful 
personal 

appeal, 


As Hedda 
Gabler, 
seven 
years ago. 





C. Brown as Arno, Nazimova as Joan, and Gertrude Berkeley as the Mother. 
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for she has a brother fighting the bat- 
tles of Russia in the trenches at War- 
saw. Moreover, her keen perception 
must have told her that in the character 
of Joan lay the artistic opportunity for 
which she has long been sorely in need. 

But how to make use of that happy 
opportunity? ‘War Brides,’ which 
consumes barely thirty-five minutes in 
the acting, was out of the question on 
the regular stage. The public had 
already expressed in no uncertain terms 
its disfavor of bills of short plays. Her 
one opportunity to impersonate its 
heroine was afforded by the vaudeville 
theaters. No false pride deterred Mme. 
Nazimova from a plunge into the mael- 
strom of the “two-a-day,” a plunge 
from which so great a celebrity as 
Sarah Bernhardt had come forth un- 
scathed. Besides, vaudeville nowadays 
means something far different from 
what it once did. 


O Mme. Nazimova organized her 
company and took her place in a spe- 
cialty program, in which an educated 
chimpanzee—a wonderfully well edu- 
cated chimpanzee—was her greatest 
rival. Only one act separated her bril- 


liant exhibition of emotional acting - 


from the performance of this solemnly 
sagacious beast. It was a rather ludi- 
crous situation in which the interpreter 
of half a dozen of Ibsen’s complex 
heroines found herself placed. Never- 
theless, not only did Mme. Nazimova 
help to glorify vaudeville, but vaude- 
ville helped to glorify her. As I glance 
backward over the list of characters 
which she has portrayed, I am convinced 
that the determined, rebellious Joan in 
“War Brides,” which she acts at white 
heat, yet with just the emotional inten- 
sity that the rdle demands, is the finest 
exhibition of her peculiar powers she 
has given since, a stranger speaking the 
unintelligible Russian tongue, she first 
appeared on Broadway as Lia, in Eu- 
gene Tchekoff’s drama, “The Chosen 
People,” and instantly proclaimed her 
great ability. 

That was as long ago as 1905, on a 
blustering March afternoon, at the Her- 
ald Square Theater. Charles Frohman’s 
sympathy’ had been aroused for the 
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company of Russian players who were 
struggling for a bare existence in a 
little obscure theater near the Bowery, 
and he opened his uptown playhouse to 
them for a matinée. Perhaps I may de- 
lay an analysis of “War Brides” and 
Mme. Nazimova’s performance of its 
heroine, while I recall for a moment the 
romantic circumstances of her entrance 
upon her American career and its ups 
and downs in the intervening time. 

She was not driven from Russia be- 
cause of Nihilistic tendencies, as was 
generally believed at that time. The 
daughter of a well-to-do family in a lit- 
tle town on the Black Sea, she had at- 
tended a dramatic school in Moscow 
and had distinguished herself as a stu- 
dent of the art. She had acted three 
years in stock companies and then be- 
come leading actress of the Imperial 
Theater in St. Petersburg. Afterwards, 
having joined Paul Orleneff’s company, 
their production of “The Chosen Peo- 
ple’”—which was a reply to the injustice 
heaped upon the Jews in a drama en- 
titled “The Contrabandists”—was inter- 
dicted by the Russian government, and 
its author was thrown into prison. In 
disgust, Mme. Nazimova and Orleneff 
resolved to leave Russia and come to 
America, where art was allowed free 
expression. 

The indomitable will of the Russian 
actress during her struggle against pov- 
erty in New York brought her to the 
sympathetic attention of the art world. 
Her striking Slav beauty,—intensified 
by her expressive eyes and jet black 
hair—her strangely exotic tempera- 
ment, and her rare emotional abilities 
made a most interesting personality to 
study. 


BOUT that time I went to interview 


the Russian actress. I found her 
high up in a tenement, in a narrow 
street on the East Side which was a ver- 
itable Babel of foreign tongues. She 
could not receive me until after ten in 
the evening, because every hour from 
early morning was taken up with work 
for the little Russian theater over which 
she and Orleneff presided. 
I learned what this work was when 
I entered Mme. Nazimova’s bare little 
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room. Piled on a chair were the cos- preter, for at that time the 
tumes she was making for a production word  sea-sickness, 
of “Tsar Fedor.” Ona piano beside a which she _ had 
violin was the incidental music she hed learned 
been arranging that day for the ¢ through 
play. She explained to me through ,\% 
the curling smoke wreaths of a 
Russian cigarette that she de- 
signed and superintended the 
making of all the costumes in her 
company’s wardrobe, wrote the 
Russian translations of all the 
Ibsen plays in its repertory, com- 
posed or arranged all the music, 
directed all the rehearsals, acted 
all the leading feminine rdles, 
managed the business affairs of 
the theater, and, meanwhile, 
constantly felt the pinch of 
poverty. I quote her laughing 
reply when I asked her if she 
ever felt discouraged: 
“Discouraged? I haven’t 
had time to be discouraged, 
for there always is so much 
to be done. If it isn’t one 
thing, it’s another. Why, 
sometimes I even paint 
scenery. It is necessary to 
do more things 
than actinan . 
undertaking 
like ours.” 
All this 
was said 
through 
an in- 
ters 


Photographs by White, 
New Yor! 


‘The Mother 


and Joan. Bidding the regiment good-by. 
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bitter experience, was the sum total of _ tensity of personal feeling is not the 
Mme. Nazimova’s knowledge of the highest attribute of a dramatic artist. 


English language. It. may often become a positive hin- 
Later, when she had made her en-_ drance to finest achievement. 
trance upon the English-speaking stage, Mme. Nazimova’s peculiarly‘ accen- 


I became familiar with some of her tuated personality, her variable moods 
theories of the acting art. I surmised and her strange eccentricities of man- 
that she was a willful, uncer- ner have made it extremely difficult for 
tain genius and that, some / Ny her managers to provide her with char- 
day, she would pay the pen- , acters. Charles Frohman tried it two 






















alty for her rashness. Once ¢ erg } seasons ago, and when she acted an 
when she was appearing in age English adventuress in 
7 ae Le) James Bernard 
Comet” ee Fagan’s drama- 
—one Bex: ; tization of Robert 
of her om Hichens’ “Bella 
numer- Donna” 
ous with all 
wretch- £ ¢. h..-:e 


nute 
char- 


Re 
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Mary Alden, Gertrude Photographs by White, New York 
Berkeley and Nazimova 


in ““War Brides.” 
















acteristics of an 
Egyptian snake 
charmer, he gave 
it up. She cer- 
tainly is not a mal- 
leable actress. <A 


ed plays —-she 

remarked _ be- 

tween the acts: 

“When I step out 

upon the stage, I 
am never quite cer- 
tain of what I am 
going to do. I try to 
lose my whole per- 

sonality in the char- In® Py 
acters I portray, to ““"*"* 
be swept along with them, to suffer with 
them, to feel every emotion of joy and 
sorrow they express.” A dangerous 
theory, indeed, of the art of acting! I 
have seen her in performances in which 
the consequent uncertainty of her com- 
panion actors exactly bore out her first 
observation, and again when her inco- 
herence and extravagances of manner 
became positive proof of the second. In- 
Her entrance as Joan. 
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ing, Mme. Nazimova, since she has 
acted in English, has always given 
the best account of herself. in 
Ibsen roles. Her Nora, in “A 
Doll’s House,” was notable no 
heroine less for its clear, intellectual 
role of it understanding 
Basil £ \ than for its < 
Hast- f brilliant, <jlqeune 
ings’ ). 
dra- 
m a, 
“That 
Sort,” 
b wet 
through 
no. fault 
of hers the 
play was a 
complete 


better phase of 
her abilities 
was revealed 
this year 
inthe 
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failure. 

owerful 
Thanks og varied 
to her ex- execution. 
otic na- She almost 
ture and made you be- 
Conti- lieve in the ob- 
nental sessed heroine 
train- who wotild de- 








sert: her chil- 
dren to .real- 
ize her free- 
dom and in- 
dependence. 
But back to 
her strange 
mannerisms 
she went in 
“Hed da 
Gabler.” 
She chose 
to give its 
neurotic 
heroine an 
O riental 
languor 
and list- 
lessness 
wholly 
at variance 
with its 
meaning 
and. out of 
harmony 
with the 
Ibsen text. 
If Hedda is 























































































Mme. Nazimova 
as Joan. 


Mary Alden as 


Amy. 
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ville, when with an educated chim- 
panzee on the bill, a new Nazi- 
mova emerged, or, rather, the | 


anything, she is a creature of 
impulses, of physical alertness 


+ PNR ILI REMNANTS SEPM RCT ON NN ARR 8 


rae 


and bared nerves. Nazimova 

was better as Hilda Wan- 

gel, exuberant and enticing 

in that play of fifty-seven va- 
rieties of symbolical meanings, 
“The Master Builder,” but as 
Rita she could not make Ibsen’s #@ 
last symptom of insanity, 
“Little Eyolf,” either intel- 

ligible or endurable. That 

play came in 1910, and 

since then I cannot recall 

a single play or char- 

acter in which she has 
appeared that has been in 

any respect notable or 
successful. 

Not a very imposing 
record, surely, for the wom- 
an of indomitable resolution 
and tireless energy who, 
when without the advan- 
tages of ordinary the- 
atrical equipment or 
knowledge of our lan- 
guage, had been hailed 
as a newly arisen Rus- 
sian Duse, as preémi- 
nently the greatest 
emotional actress of all 
time! As a matter of 
fact, Mme. Nazimova 
is a creature of strange 
contradictions — the 
strangest of any 
artiste in the Amer- 
ican theater. She 
would scorna 
charge of having 
become a prey to 
mannerisms. She 
would insist that 
she has none at all. 

But of late her 
acting has been 
filled with them; 
she has every 
trick of her trade 
at her finger’s tips. 


Photograph by White, New York 


b k Mme. Nazimova es Joan, 
me back to the vaudeville réle which 


“War Brides” : has given hera great oppor- 
and to  vaude- tunity. 


ND this brings 


electrically emotional Nazimova 
of ten years ago re-emerged to 
sway her audiences at will. by 

her acting in the character ~ 


of Joan, whom she has © 
called the Joan of Arc of 
peace. 

No more _ powerfully 
appealing little play has 
been seen in vaudeville, | 
“big,” “advanced,” “ex- 
traordinary,” or what | 
other fantastic adjective | 
it chooses to call itself, 
since vaudeville became 
ambitious to encroach 

upon the field of legiti- 

mate drama. On its 
surface there is noth- | 
ing at all formidable 
about Marion Craig 
Wentworth’s « work. 
It is an episode out © 
of homely peasant | 
life, which takes | 
place in the bare sit- 
ting-room of: a cot- 
tage and requires 
only thirty-five min- 
utes to relate. And © 
only seven speak- 
ing characters ap- | 
pear. 
Its message is | 
eloquent, neverthe- © 
less. In its few | 
words, it epito- 
mizes the senti- 
ment of every — 
mother on _ the © 
subject of war. — 

It voices the 7 
protest of all 
womankind 
against a man- ~ 
made catastrophe | 
in which she had no | 
share, yet of which 
she is forced to bear 
the grievous bur- 
den. Apart from 
its immediate ap- 
plication, and pos: 
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sibly with no intent on the part of 
Marion Craig Wentworth, its author, 
it is the most logical plea in behalf of 
woman’s voice in political affairs that 
has been made. 

“War Brides” performs a real service 
for humanity by pointing to the useless- 
ness of war. Its sentiment is not only 
neutral; it is universal. Nevertheless, it 
is useless for the author to attempt to 
disguise the country from which the lit- 
tle play borrows its scene. Its locale is 
plainly Germany, and, though Mme. 
Nazimova may have changed the names 
of the characters out of motives of tact, 
they are all Germans. 

When the European struggle was in 
its early weeks, the Kaiser advised his 
unmarried recruits.to take wives before 
they joined the colors, in order that 
the population of the Fatherland, soon 
to be devastated by the strife, might 
be stimulated for the future. The 
suggestion appealed to the romance and 
patriotism of youth. To become a war 
bride soon was the distinction to which 
young womanhood throughout Ger- 
many aspired. It was the report of this 
fact which gave to Marion Craig Went- 
worth the idea and inspiration for her 
little play. 


THRILL of patriotism is animat- 

ing the village when the curtain 
rises. Outside the cottage the people 
are cheering the war brides as they 
come from the church. Beside the sit- 
ting-room fireplace sits an old mother 
busily making the tiny clothing for her 
daughter Joan’s unborn child. Her 
two sons, Emil and Otto, are already 
on the battle lines, and another, Arno, is 
awaiting his orders to march away. 
Amy, the younger daughter, is in 
ecstasies. On the evening before, 
Joseph Kerman, a village youth whom 
she scarcely knows, had asked her to 
be his wife and now has come to urge 
her to let him place upon her finger the 
iron ring of a war bride. 

Then comes Joan, resentful, rebel- 
lious, filled with loathing. She too is 
a bride, but not a war bride. Her 
Franz, whom she married before the 
war began, and to whom she had been 
engaged two years before the war 


began, has gone away with his 
regiment. She is left alone awaiting 
the birth of the child he may never 
see. 

While Kerman is urging Amy to be- 
come his bride, Joan flares up. 

“What—to breed a soldier for the 
Empire, to restock the land? And for 
what? For food for the next genera- 
tion’s cannon? You violate all that 
makes marriage sacred! Are we 
women never to get up out of the dust? 
You never asked us if we wanted this 
war, yet you ask us to gather in the 
crops, cut the wood, keep the world 
going, drudge and slave and wait and 
agonize, lose our all, and go on bearing 
more men—and more—to be _ shot 
down!” 

To Kerman’s continued entreaties, 
she retorts: . 

“What will happen to Amy? Have 
you thought of that? No, I warrant 
you haven’t. Well, look. A few kisses 
and sweet words, the excitement of the 
ceremony, the cheers of the crowd, 
some days of living together—I wont 
call it marriage, for Franz and I are the 
ones who know what real marriage is, 
and how sacred it is—then, what? 
Before you know it, an order to march. 
Amy left to wait for her child. No 
husband to wait with her, to watch over 
her. Think of her anxiety if she learns 
to love you! What kind of a child will 
it be? Look at me. What kind of a 
child would I have, do you think? -I 
can hardly breathe for thinking of my 
Franz, waiting, never knowing from 
minute to minute. From the way I feel, 
I should think my child would be born 
mad, I’m that wild with worrying. 
And then for Amy to go through the 
agony alone. No husband to help her 
through the terrible hour. What solace 
can the State give them? And after 
that, if you don’t come back, who is 
going to earn the bread? Struggle and 
struggle to feed herself and her child. 
And the fine-sounding name you trick 
us with—war bride!” 

Events now move swiftly. Kerman 
has noticed a growing tendency among 
the village girls to revolt against the 
war bride idea. He suspects Joan of 
having influenced them and promises 
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to report her action to the military offi- 
cials of the village. News also comes 
that Arno’s regiment has been ordered 
to’ the front, and there is the pathetic 
parting of the old mother and her 
youngest son. 

Then comes Captain Bragg, the re- 
cruiting officer of the village, a 
pompous, militaristic martinet, to 
threaten Joan for her bold, unpatriotic 
sentiments. 

The thoroughly infuriated girl re- 
torts: 

“T mean what I say! Promise to see 
to it that if we bear you the man for 
your nation, there shall be no more 
war. See to it that they shall not go 
forth to murder and be murdered. 
That is fair. We will do our part— 
we always have; will you do yours? 
Promise.” 

And again: 

“Then one day we will stop giving 
you men. Look at Mother. Four sons 
torn from her in one month, and none 
of you ever asked her if she wanted 
war. You keep us here helpless. We 
don’t want dreadnoughts and armies 
and fighting, we women. You tear our 
husbands, our sons, from wus,—you 
never ask us to help you find a better 
way,—and haven’t we anything to 
say?” 

“War is man’s business,” argues 
Captain Bragg, somewhat helplessly. 

“Who gives you the men?” replies 
Joan, impettously. “We women. We 
bear and rear and agonize. Well, if 
we are fit for that, we are fit to have a 
voice in the fate of the men we bear.” 


"THERE are numerous similar pas- 

sages which epitomize woman’s re- 
volt against carnage, which man has 
denied her the right to help prevent. 
They follow in a rapidly ascending 
scale of dramatic intensity and _ lib- 
erate the full torrents of Mme. Nazi- 
mova’s vivid emotionalism. 

Then, outside the cottage, are heard 
shouts which announce that news has 
come from the front. Amy, white and 
trembling, comes back into the room. 

The mother understands what sort 
of news she brings. . 

“Which one?” she asks weakly. 
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“All of them,” is the girl’s sobbing 
reply. , 

While the neighbors are striving to 
comfort the stricken mother, Joan, her 
features set with grim resolution, has 
been writing at a table. 

As she rises, she stealthily takes a 
pistol from the table drawer. Then 
she approaches Captain Bragg. 

“T want to send a message to the 
Emperor. Will you take it for me, 
Herr Captain? You may read the mes- 
sage out loud.” 

Joan passes into the adjoining bed- 
room as the Captain reads aloud: 

“*A message to the Emperor: I re- 
fuse to bear my child until you promise 
there shall be no more war.’ ” 

With the Captain’s last word, the 
report of a pistol is heard. 

This Joan of Arc of peace has vin- 
dicated her conviction and kept her 
word, 

The role of Joan permits Mme. Nazi- 
mova to rise once more to her full 
stature as a great emotional actress. 
I recall no one on the stage just now 
who could play it as well as she, for, 
tabloid though the little drama be in its 
concentrated action and sublimated pas- 
sion, it seems to appeal with peculiar 
force to her finer artistic instincts. In 
it she mounts above those artifices and 
vagaries which, of late, seemed to have 
become ingrained upon her extremely 
exotic nature. She only needs roles 
which fit her personality and appeal 
directly to her sympathy to enable her 
to bring to their service powers of emo- 
tional expression which few women in 
her profession just now control. 

Mme. Nazimova is too thoroughly 
the artiste to permit the other characters 
in the little drama to go by default. 
They are generally competently acted, 
with her husband, Charles Bryant, 
Gertrude Berkley and Miss Alden in 
the conspicuous parts. Her fine abili- 
ties as a stage director also permit her 
to give the little work an adequate 
pictorial representation. 

If the stage be the place to moralize 
on the topic of the war, it is lucky 
that “War Brides” fell into the pos- 
session of vaudeville. There it is al- 
ways sure of an audience. 
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ing moon in West Forty-fifth Street. 

At almost any hour of the night West 
Forty-fifth Street presents opposition 
calculated to make the most ambitious 
moon wane and retire weakly from the 
field of illumination. But it was now 
a quarter past three in the morning— 
an hour, it will be admitted, for any 
moon seriously to consider retirement. 

Mr. McGlue’s cheerful music, in- 
spired largely by the fact that he was 
taking home seven dollars and eighty- 
five cents from a poker-room which 
the Police Commissioner had assured 
the Mayor was devoted solely to the 
manufacture of cobwebs, issued in the 
face of a brisk east wind. It was a 
wind that made the leg-weary police- 
men on stationary post bow before the 
dust-storms that it raised. It scat- 
tered the notes of Mr. McGlue’s jaunty 
tune far and wide over a sleeping world 
and finally, in a playful prank, seized 
his straw hat and whisked it from his 
head. 

The obligato of the solitary soloist 
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ended in a yelp as he clutched his hair 
with both hands and made the first 
motions of a back somersault in an 
effort to avert the catastrophe. Too 
late. A man is always too late to 
catch his hat when it blows off. 

Mr. McGlue abandoned the somer- 
sault and craned his neck over his left 
shoulder in time to see his hat, after 
rising to a really remarkable height, 
volplane gaily down the facade of a 
gloomy brown-stone house, hesitate a 
fraction of a second before an open 
parlor window, and then sail jauntily 
inside. 

In such a situation one far more re- 
sourceful than T. McGlue might well 
be given pause. It was after three 
o’clock, and the house was as near to 
being shrouded in darkness as West 
Forty-fifth Street will ever counte- 
nance. There was not even a glim- 
mer in the parlor that had swallowed 
up the musical wayfarer’s headpiece, 
and only a faint pencil of light here and 
there behind second- and _ third-story 
window-shades indicated where heavy 
slumberers were tangoing with Mor- 
pheus. 
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‘To mount the brown-stone steps and 
ring the doorbell at that hour necessi- 
tated quite as much moral courage as 
is required to turn on the cold-water 
faucet of a shower bath. Yet Mr. 
McGlue was determined that his straw 
hat should not be sacrificed on the altar 
of the east wind. The season for split 
sennits still had some weeks to run, 
and he was in no mood to buy a new 
one, even though the choice of the early 
season’s offerings was then within reach 
of all at ninety-five cents. Nor was he 
disposed to pursue his homeward way 
through the dewy morn with his bare 
locks flying in the breeze and rush the 
season on the morrow with his last 
year’s derby, still showing the dents 
where he inadvertently sat on it the 
night he took the girl to church. Not 
Thomas. 


E viewed the situation from its 
every angle in two minutes by the 
clock and then marched up the steps 
with determination oozing from every 
pore. It was through no fault of his 
that the silent ex-mansion surrounded 
and concealed his personal property. 
And he was going to get that property 
with as little mussing up of the silence 
as possible, but—he was going to get 
it! With this high resolve he fumbled 
along the door-casing for the electric 
bell, held his finger on it for a few sec- 
onds and waited. 

Nothing happened. He heard the bell 
tinkle and b-r-r-r-r and do all the other 
things an electric bell is capable of only 
in the small hours of the morning. But 
there was nothing stirring in the dimly 
lighted halls, once presumably trod by 
the chivalry and beauty of the sixties— 
or mayhap the fifties. 

Again Mr. McGlue agitated the an- 
nunciator with a similar striking pau- 
city of results. Then, after a reasonable 
period, he had recourse to the ethics of 
the cave-man who knew not the joys of 
electricity, and, stepping close to the 
ornate walnut door, he pounded it vig- 
orously. As well seek to wake the 
echoes of the pyramids by knocking the 
Sphinx, or words to that effect. The 
hatless thunderer at the unmoved por- 
tal stepped back, tenderly feeling of his 
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knuckles, and looked at the windows 
for results. There were none there. 
He was quite alone. 

He leaned over the iron railing of the 
porch and tried to peer into the parlor. 
It seemed to be filled with Cimmerian 
darkness and nothing else, except his 
hat. It occurred to him that he could 
nearly reach the sill of the open win- 
dow from where he stood; had he been 
fifteen pounds lighter and ten years 
more agile it would have been an acro- 
batic stunt accomplished with ease. 

But after due cogitation he decided 
not to essay the house-breaking act. 
Righteous though he felt his position 
to be, he reflected that some persons 
who discover perfect strangers clam- 
bering through their windows at that 
hour in the morning have a disturbing 
custom of shooting first and waiting 
for the coroner’s inquest to develop the 
particulars. Therefore he hurriedly de- 
scended the stairs and sought counsel 
of Officer James Aloysius Carney, on 
peg-post a block distant. 

“Officer, my hat blew into the open 
window of a house down the street here 
and I can’t wake anyone up to get it 
for me,” he explained. “What had I 
better do?” 

The policeman fixed him with the 
coldly suspicious eye which officialdom 
reserves for citizens in distress. 

“What’s that?’ he demanded. 

Mr. McGlue repeated his tale of 
trouble. 

“Well, what d’ye expect me to do— 
climb in after it?’ Officer Carney de- 
manded. 

“No, but something ought to be 
done,” the hatless citizen persisted. 
“Can’t you come back there with me 
and rouse ’em up? I want my hat!” ’ 

“Say, you run along home and come 
back here in the daytime and get your 
hat,” the policeman advised. “D’ye 
think I’m goin’ to wake up a houseful 
of people at this hour o’ the mornin’ to 
oblige you? What are you doin’ out 
so late, anyhow?” he demanded with a 
sudden accession of official zeal. 

“T’ve been sitting up with a brother 
Elk,” explained Mr. McGlue. “TI was 
on my way home when my hat blew in 
the window.” 











“H’m ! 


unfortunate complained. 


“Oh, can’t you?” the officer queried 
“Maybe you'd 


with rising sarcasm. 
like to borrow my cap? G’wan 
now—run along home out 0’ 
this. You're gettin’ to be a 
est.” 

Mr. McGlue turned away, 
tactfully concealing his wrath, 
and wandered back to the 
house in West Forty-fifth 
Street in the vague hope that 
something would turn up. 

In a few minutes a relief 
expedition appeared in the 
person of Nicholas Demopu- 
los, aged fifteen, laden to the 
Plimsoll mark with morning 
newspapers and headed east 
toward his place of business. 
Him young McGlue sought 


to interest, when they came | 


abreast of each other, 
by a prompt financial 
proposition, 

“Hey, boy! Want 
to make a dime?” he 
called. 

Nicholas came to a 
full stop. 

“Sure!” he returned. 
‘“What’s the matter?” 

“You see that open win- 
dow up there?” the bare- 
headed citizen explained. 
“My hat blew in there a few 
minutes ago and I can’t 
wake anyone up to give it 
to me. There’s nobody in 
the parlor—if you’ll climb in 
and get my hat I’ll give you 
a dime.” 

The blood of the heroes 
of Thermopylae, Marathon 
and other points on the 
Athens & Decapolis Short 
Line flowed in the veins of 
Nicholas, yet he hesitated. 


a 


“Suppose there’s some guy with a 
cannon sleepin’ in there?” he suggested. 
“TI don’t want to get my bean drilled 


for no dime.” 


How many 0’ ye were in the 
game?” Officer Carney commented. 
“T can’t go home bareheaded!’ the 
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Glue impatiently assured him. “That’s 
the parlor. The people are sleeping up- 
If I couldn’t wake ’em pound- 


ing on the doors, it’s a cinch you wont 
by stepping in that window and out 
again. 


I 
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“T’ve been 
sitting up 
with a broth- 
er Elk,” ex- 
plained Mr. 
McGlue. “I was on my way 
home when my hat blew in 
the window.” “H’m! How 
manyav yewere in thegame?” 
Officer Carney commented. 
... ‘G’wan now—run along 
home out o’ this. You're 

gettin’ to be a pest.” 


7 







‘d do it myself if I wasn’t so 


heavy—I might fall into the 
4, 

Young Mr. Demopulos con- 
sidered the possibilities briefly 
with this new light on the sit- 
uation. A dime for so tri- 
fling a service was not to be 
lightly passed by. 

“All right; I’ll_get it for 
you,” he announced, bestow- 
ing his bundle of newspapers 
on the lowest step; “but if 
anything comes off, you gotta 
stick by me.” 

Thereupon he noiselessly 
ran up the steps, clambered 
on the hand-rail and, stretch- 
ing a deft foot to the window- 
sill, easily gained that vantage 
point. Mr. McGlue, 
watching anxiously 
from the sidewalk, 
saw him disappear 
through the open 
window and smiled 
in self-satisfaction 
over his own diplo- 
macy, which had 
so readily solved a 
vexing problem. 


HREE sec- 
onds—five 
seconds — fled 
into eternity 
while Nicholas was 
presumably pawing 
about on the floor 
for the missing hat. 
~Then suddenly the welkin 
rang with shrieks indissolu- 
bly connected with a maiden 
in distress. A light flared up 
in the parlor, voices sounded ; 
doors opened; and the still- 


wore Allen 


ness which had wrapped Mr. McGlue 
as a garment, was variously shattered. 
His first impulse was flight. But his- 


tory records, or would record, were it 


“There’s nobody in there,” Mr. Mc- not faulty, that the McGlues won no 
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(Thereupon he noise- 
lessly ran up the steps, 
clambered on the 
hand-rail and, stretch- 
ing a deft foot to the 
window-sill, easily 
gained that vantage 
point. 


medals by running away from trouble. 
True to his race, he hurried up the 
steps, leaned over the railing again and 
peered into the parlor, now ablaze with 
light and throbbing with excitement. 
In a corner stood Nicholas, clutching 
the straw hat and clutched in his turn 
by a pajama-clad giant of tousled hair 
and ferocious aspect who was shouting 
anathemas upon Demopulos and _ his 
line all the way back to Phidias, Praxi- 
teles & Co. An hysterical-young woman 
in the trailing garments of the night 
meanwhile waved a shiny revolver at 
the unwelcome guest, and the back- 
ground of this dramatic scene was filled 
with a chattering chorus, male and 
female, peeping wild-eyed through the 
double-doors from the back parlor and 
demanding instant explanation. 
McGlue, deciding that a dignified 
statement from him would set matters 
right in a jiffy, seized the knob of the 
big front door and rattled it sternly. 
To his surprise the door was unlocked. 
He might have walked in ten minutes 
before, while he was beating his knuck- 


les black and blue 
on the unyielding 
walnut. Now he 
stepped lightly 
into the hall and 
had just turned 
to close the door 
behind him, be- 
ing a_well-man- 
nered young man 
even under stress 
of unusual cir- 
cumstances, when 
one hundred and sixty 
pounds of excited fel- 
low-citizen descended 
upon the back of his 
neck. In the same 
instant he found him- 
self pinioned fore and 
aft by remarkably 
sinewy hands, and a 
triumphant voice 
shouted : 

“Here’s another 
one!” 

“Leggo o’ me!” the 
prisoner ordered, not 
without some diffi- 

culty. “What’s the matter with you? 
You’re makin’ a mistake!” 

His captor paused not to argue, but 
thrust him through a side doorway into 
the center of the absorbed group in the 
parlor, immediately transferring gen- 
eral attention from the trembling Greek 
already at bay. 

“Here’s his pal, Johnnie! I got him 
in the hall!” shouted the unpleasant 
person who seemed to be trying to re- 
move Mr. McGlue’s jugular vein with 
his thumb and fingers. 

Young Demopulos hailed the appear- 
ance of his patron with a glad cry. 

“That’s him!” he shouted. “There’s 
the feller that hired me to come in 
here!” 

The young woman of the billowy 
locks who had been handling the re- 
volver like a Roman candle described 
a figure eight with it in the direction 
of the newcomer. Then suddenly re- 
calling that her lingerie, though dis- 
tinctly modish, was never intended for 
such a rapidly increasing party of 
mixed company, she fled to the shelter 















of the young women in the back par- 
lor. 

“There’s a band of them!” she 
squealed. “We'll all be in the papers!” 

“We should worry!” retorted a 
statuesque blonde who welcomed her 
with a sheltering blanket. ‘Why didn’t 
you shoot at him, you poor simp? You 
missed your chance!” 

“See here! You people have got me 
wrong! This is all a mistake!” Mr. 
McGlue shouted when the pressure on 
his windpipe was relieved momentarily. 
“I was passing the house out here—” 

“Where’s the police?” demanded the 
strong-arm man who was macerating 
the shoulder of young Nicholas in a 
restless grip. “We don’t want any 
speeches out o’ you,” he went on, turn- 
ing to the indignant McGlue. “You 
can save all that stuff for the judge.” 

At this juncture an imposing-looking 
lady, somewhat given to flesh, and 
whose face seemed sadly in need of 
ironing, made her way through the ex- 
cited group in the back parlor, her be- 
flowered kimono floating wide behind 
her. 

“What’s the idea of standin’ around 
here with ’em the rest o’ the night?” 
she demanded. “For goodness’ sakes, 
aint nobody got a police whistle? If 
you aint, put your head out the win- 
dow, Harry, and see if you can wake 
up that slumberin’ cop on the corner. 
If he was on the job we wouldn’t all 
be gettin’ murdered in our beds this 
way.” 

“Just a minute,” the 
aggrieved Mr. McGlue 
began again. “Let me ex- 
plain this business. It’s 
all very simple. There’s 
no burglary about it. I 
was passing the house out 
here—” 

“Q-o-o-h-h! My rings 
and everything!” inter- 
rupted the piercing voice 
of the young lady who 
had assisted in the cap- 
ture. And while the stam- 
mering prisoner kept 
up his explanation with- 
out a listener, she made 
a flying leap for the tum- 
bled bed in the corner and 
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from beneath the pillow dragged to 
light a diminutive chamois bag. 

“You’re awf’ly lucky, dearie,”’ the 
stout lady of the kimono declared. 
“They usu’lly grab off jewelry and stuff 
like that before a person can get real 
waked up.” 

“I don’t want anybody’s jewelry!” 
McGlue shouted. 

His voice was barely heard above 
the babel of chatter and excited com- 
ment. Nicholas, gasping and splutter- 


-ing in the hands of his captor, emitted 


an occasional word which did little 
toward clarifying the situation. 

“Tl get a policeman, Mrs. Lester,” 
volunteered an athletic youth in a bath- 
robe, but before he reached the window 
to send forth his summons on the dawn 
the door was flung open and Officer 
Carney strode in with his capable side- 
partner, Officer Schmidt, bringing up 
the rear. 

“What’s the trouble here?” Carney 
demanded, glaring at the assemblage. 

“Well, it’s about time you found out 
there was somethin’ goin’ on besides 
the night-cars,” Mrs. Lester stonily re- 
sponded. “When my boarders has to 
be waked up at all hours o’ the night 
to capture burglars and coppers standin’ 
all round on stationary posts, things has 
come to a pretty pass.” 

“Where’s the burglars?” the police- 
man demanded. 
















Mr. McGlue, 
watching anxious- 
ly from the side- 
walk, saw him 
disappear through 
the open window, 
and smiled in self- 
satisfaction over 

his own diplo- 
macy. 
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“Officer, you remember me. These 
people are making a mistake,” Mr. Mc- 
Glue interposed plaintively. “I’ve been 
trying to explain—” 

“T got this one,” the barefoot hero 
who was holding Nicholas interrupted 
when McGlue’s captor had shut off his 
wind again with an impressive hand. 
“T heard Miss St. Clair scream for 
help—and when I ran in and turned on 
the light—my room is in the back par- 
lor—” 

“I’m so crowded—bein’ that it’s just 
in the height of the season—I’ve got 
to put my people everywhere,” Mrs. 
Lester exclaimed. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Barrows.” 

“So I rushed right in,” Mr. Barrows 
continued, “and I found this fellow 
crawlin’ around on the floor and I 
grabbed him.” 


“T was lookin’ for that feller’s straw , 


hat,” Nicholas eagerly testified. “Here’s 
the hat now, Officer. You know me. 
I’ve got the news-stand over here—” 

“They were after my jewels,” Miss 
St. Clair piped from the shelter of the 
back parlor. “‘Honest, I nearly died 
with fright. I aint got my heart out of 
my mouth yet.” 


FFICER CARNEY, turning from 

one to the other of the clamoring 
witnesses, surveyed the group with a 
calmly judicial gaze and his face lighted 
when he had a good look at Mr. Mc- 
Glue. 

“T’ve seen this fellow before,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Officer, I can explain all this in a 
minute, if I get a chance,” McGlue hur- 
riedly put in, when he found his larynx 
temporarily unimpeded by the big 
man’s thumb. “You remember I came 
up to you a few minutes ago on the 
corner and told you my hat blew into 
an open window, don’t you?” 

“I certainly do,” the policeman de- 
clared. “And I told you to tie your 
head up in your handkerchief and beat 
it home.” 

“Well, I came back here to get my 
hat. I couldn’t wake ’em, so I offered 
this kid a dime to climb in here and get 
it for me. I didn’t know anybody was 
in the room—you can bet on that.” 
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“Why, the idear!” Miss St. Clair 
softly exclaimed. “Aint he the smooth 
article, though!” 

“When I heard the racket I came in 
to explain matters and this man grabbed 
me,” McGlue continued. “That’s all 
there is to it. There’s my hat in the 
boy’s hand now.” 

Officer Carney gravely crossed the 
room and took the hat from the white- 
lipped descendant of Hellenic heroes. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

“Thomas McGlue,” that gentleman 
proudly announced. 

“Well, I guess you people have got 
these men wrong,” the policeman de- 
clared. “Here’s his initials in the hat, 
‘T. McG.’ And he certainly came up 
to me and wanted to know if I’d come 
down here and wake ye all up to get 
him his kelly that blew in the window. 
There’s no burglary about this.” 

“Whadda ye mean there’s no bur- 
glary?’» Mr. Barrows demanded. 
“Didn’t we catch ’em here, prowlin’ 
around in the dark?” 

“Well, the man’s told you how they 
come to be in here,” Officer Carney re- 
torted. “What more do ye want? 
There’s nothin’ missin’, is there?” 

Mr. McGlue seized his hat and tri- 
umphantly placed it on his head. 

“Hats off!” the athletic youth shouted 
and he hastily removed it. 

“Billy Simms, behave yourself!” Mrs. 
Lester warned as she weaved her way 
heavily to the front again and faced 
the two policemen. 

“Well, I’ve only got this to say,” she 
declared with the firmness that was her 
chief characteristic, even at four A. M.: 
“T’ve been runnin’ a boardin’ house for 
professional people these last ten years, 
meetin’ all sorts as you might say, and 
I aint never had a game like this put 
over on me before. And if you’re goin’ 
to stand for it and let these people go, 
I’ll write a letter to the Commissioner 
to-morrow. I pay my taxes—” 

“Here, you!” Officer Carney said to 
young Mr. Demopulos, calmly ignoring 
the tax-payer’s complaint, “beat it out 
o’ here and sell your papers. Come on, 
Schmidt. Tshere’s nothin’ doin’ here.” 

Mr. Barrows and Mr. Morello, the 
latter being that member of the famous 
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team of head-to-head balancers who 
had been strangling Mr. McGlue at in- 
tervals, fell back in some uncertainty 
as the bluecoats moved toward the door 
in the trail of the vanishing Greek. The 
prisoner was plainly free to go. He 
had his hat—there was nothing more 
to detain him. But he turned to the 
indignant landlady with an_ olive 
branch. 

“I’m sorry I made you all this trou- 
ble,” he said. “‘I should have waited 
and come around in the daylight after 
this bonnet, only I didn’t think for a 
minute there was anybody in the 
room.” 

“Well, you certainly had your nerve 
—tryin’ a trick like that at four o’clock 
in the morning with a houseful of peo- 
ple sound asleep,” she declared. “It’s 
a mercy you weren’t shot.” 

“Tt’s a good thing it wasn’t my room 
he butted into,” announced Mr. Bar- 
rows, whose suspicions were not wholly 
allayed. “You were .taking a pretty 
long.chance for a two-dollar hat, young 
fellow.” 

“Tf I’d stopped to think I wouldn’t 
have done it,’ Mr. McGlue admitted. 
“But you know how it is when you get 
an idea into your head—” 

The humor of the situation suddenly 
appealed to Mrs. Lester and she began 
to quake with internal laughter. She 
had been applying to the suspect what 
vague ideas she held of Professor Lom- 
broso’s theories and found he exhibited 
none of the well-known stigmata of the 
midnight prowler. He lacked the prog- 
nathous jaw, the beetling eyebrow, the 
shifty glance. Also he was cleanly 
shaven and as well-dressed as any buck 
dancer she had known. 

“Well, you certainly got yours,” she 
said, as the laugh began to escape. 
“Tony Morello don’t handle nobody 
like ‘a baby if he gets real worked up 
about anything. And you nearly scared 
poor little Dottie St. Clair out o’ five 
years’ growth. If it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Barrows she might have passed 
away with fright.” 


THE atmosphere having been thus 
lightened by the mistress of the 
establishment, Mr. McGlue suddenly 


found himself received upon a new 


‘footing. Most of the scantily clad 


roomers had retired, yawning in dis- 
gust. The drama had ended for them 
in a farce and they regretted their shat- 
tered sleep noisily. Mr. Morello held 
out the massive hand with which he 
held his brother over his head in the 
three-a-day at fifty a week for the 
team. 

“T hope you wont have any hard 
feelin’s about the way I grabbed you,” 
he said. “You understand how it was 
with me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” his victim 
smiled, accepting the hand of friend- 
ship. “I don’t blame you at all. I was 
the goat, all right. But I want to apol- 
ogize to the little lady that was in the 
room here—” 

Miss Dottie St. Clair, having spirited 
a kimono out of a clothespress and 
twisted her hair into a fluffy knot, came 
forward briskly. 

“Say, listen,” she said; “the joke is 
on me, too. Wait till I tell you. I’m 
going to open in vawdaville in about 
three weeks on the Poli circuit and I’ve 
got a friend in the press department of 
one of the biggest producers in this 
town. He told me he was.going to put 
something over that would get me on 
the front page of every paper in New 
York. 

“Listen, when that kid came in the 
window I thought it was something my 
friend had fixed up to get me into the 
papers! I never thought he was a real 
burglar! I should say not! That’s why 
I was so brave with this gun. Look— 
can you beat it?” 

She picked up the shiny revolver 
from the chair where she had dropped 
it. Mr. McGlue gingerly took from 
her a formidable weapon of pasteboard 
and tinfoil with the terrifying legend: 
“Choice Bonbons.” 

“Say, that’s a hit, isn’t it?” he said. 
“And you had that Greek kid swallow- 
ing his tongue.” 

“Well, you’d ’a’ been right there, 
dearie, if there was any reporters on 
the job,” Mrs. Lester said soothingly, 
“although heavens knows I don’t want. 
to get my house into the papers unless 
it does some o’ my people some good.” 
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Mr. Barrows had retired glumly as 


a hero unappreciated, and the lights - 


above-stairs were winking out one by 
one. The excitement faded as rapidly 
and only a scattering half-dozen of 
Mrs. Lester’s temperamental roomers 
remained to exchange sensations and 
heart-throbs in the hallways. Billy 
Simms, the irrepressible, stood on the 
staircase and leaned over the handrail. 

“And remember, good people,” he 
announced, “there will be a special per- 
formance here at four o'clock to-mor- 
row morning to which all the milkmen 
are cordially invited, for the benefit of 
John D. Rockenfeller, who lost all his 
- kerosene oil through a hole in the 
can.” 

Everybody laughed appreciatively. 

“Aint he awful?” Mrs. Lester ex- 
claimed. “You can’t keep Billy quiet. 
He’s just a big kid.” 

She stifled a yawn and looked mean- 
ingly toward Mr. McGlue and Miss St. 
Clair, whose conversation had passed 
the stumbling stage and threatened to 
become animated. The young man with 
the retrieved hat had sunk for the third 
time in the depths of those violet eyes 
and wouldn’t have grasped at anything 
to save himself. 

“Did I get your name right—Mc- 
Glue?” she queried softly. 

“That’s me,” he said. “It isn’t much 
of a name, but it’s the best the old folks 
could do for.me.”’ 

She rewarded his bon mot with a 
smile. 

“Say, listen! You aint Tom McGlue, 
the song-writer?” she asked with the 
rising inflection of incredulity. He 
squared his shoulders the least bit, as 
fame is prone to do when discovered. 

“Well, I guess there’s only one Tom 
McGlue,” he returned. “I got to plead 
. guilty. Bo you know my ‘When the 
Lilac Is in Blossom, Genevieve?’ That’s 
my biggest seller.” 

“Why, I been singin’ it all season!” 
Miss St. Clair exclaimed, giving his 
shoulder a playful little push that sent 
electric flashes through his bewitched 
system. “Listen, Mrs. Lester, this gen- 
tleman is the one that wrote my big 
song hit! Aint it a scream—us thinkin’ 
he was a burglar!” 
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“Well, you never can tell, dearie,” 
the landlady smiled back at her. “They 
tell me some o’ them song-writers are 
awful thieves—from each other. Aint 
that right, Mr. McGlue?” 

At that blissful moment, with the 
knowledge that he had aided this queen 
of beauty to her lofty perch in vaude- 
ville and that she fully appreciated that 
stupendous fact, Mr. McGlue would 
have admitted any assertion put for- 
ward by the yawning dowager. 

“Pretty near,’ he said cheerfully. 
“We try to help ourselves. Well, I’d 
better beat it. I’ve kept you folks up 
long enough.” 

“Good night,” Mrs. Lester said 
promptly and moved a step nearer the 
door. 

“Say, listen,” Miss St. Clair inter- 
rupted. ‘“Couldn’t you write a new 
song for me for my opening, Mr. Mc- 
Glue? It would simply be the makin’ 
of my act!” 


OULDN’T he, though! At that 

moment Cupid flitted in through 
the open window and perched on the 
stained marble mantel, waiting for a 
fair shot at Mr. McGlue’s palpitating 
heart. 

“Sure I can,” he declared. “I’ve got 
a melody right now that’s a knockout 
and I haven’t fitted words to it yet. [’ll 
start on it to-morrow—I mean to- 
day.” 

“Oh, will you?” 

She clasped her hands in ecstasy. Mr. 
McGlue, gazing fondly into her enrap- 
tured countenance, seized her arm with 
the pardonable enthusiasm of the true 
artist. 

“Wait a minute, girlie,” he ex- 
claimed ; “I’ve got a title for it already. 
It just came to me. What do you know 
about this: ‘When I Look into Eyes of 
Violet, I’m Through with Eyes of 
Brown.’ Classy, isn’t it?” 

The ingénue blushed as much as pos- 
sible and looked down at her flowered 
kimono. 

“Tt sounds good to me,” she admitted. 
He moved a bit closer to the public idol 
and lowered his voice. 

“I did have a pretty swell girl with 
brown eyes, at that,” he confessed. The 
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violet eyes were dropped again before 
his intense gaze. 

“That’s a swell title for a ballad, Mr. 
McGlue,” Dottie murmured. “If you’ve 
only got a catchy melody—” 

The professional fever of the song- 
writer was mounting with his quickened 
pulse-beats. He looked nervously about 
the room. 

“Say, if you had a piano here—” he 
began. Behind him stood an ancient 
instrument in an ebony case, relic of the 
days when the late Mr. Lester was 
among those present arid money was no 
object. In a moment the elated com- 
poser had raised the dusty lid and 
seated himself. 

“Just listen to this—here’s the 
chorus,” he said, and before the horri- 
fied landlady could stay his hands, the 
rattling measures of “When I Look into 
Eyes of Violet—” sounded through the 
rooms where her guests were just set- 
tling back to rest. 

“Here! Here! You'll have to cut 
that out, Mr. McGlue!” she exclaimed, 
making a dash at him with waving 
arms. “I’m willin’ to help out Dottie 


any way I can, but you can’t rough it 
at this hour o’ the morning. My people 
wouldn’t stand for it.” 
The musician turned away from the 
piano regretfully. 
“Excuse me,” he said. 
was after three—I just wanted her to 


“T forgot it 


hear that chorus. It’s a winner.” 

“It begins great!’ Miss St. Clair as- 
serted with enthusiasm. “Come and 
play it over for me to-morrow, wont 
you?” 

She held out both her little hands. 
Mr. McGlue took them eagerly and 
stood a moment, or perhaps two, longer 
than was absolutely necessary. 

“T sure will!” he murmured tenderly. 
“Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” she echoed; “I’m aw- 
f'lly pleased to have met you.” 
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RS. LESTER coughed a trifle im- 

patiently, as chaperons will, and 

as Dottie glanced at the clock on the 

mantel whence Cupid had long since 

fired his dart at Mr. McGlue with fatal 

effect, she clasped her brow in despera- 
tion. 

“My land! It’s after four o’clock!” 
she exclaimed. “Don’t nobody dare 
come near me before noon!” 

The landlady wearily escorted the 
enraptured composer to the outer hall 
and as they stood a moment at the 
open door ‘a voice came tremblingly 
down from the upper regions. 

“Iss dey all gone? Iss it all righd 
now ?” it asked. 

“Well, look who’s here!’”’ she re- 
torted. “Where have you been—under 
the bed?” 

“Who is it?” McGlue whispered. 

“Oh, that’s Samson, the strong man,” 
she explained. “He can’t stand any ex- 
citement—he’s that scary. The poor 
feller’s been locked in his room, I re’lly 
believe. Do your best on that song for 
Dottie, wont you? She’s an awf’lly 
sweet little thing.” 

“T certainly will!” he declared with 
enthusiasm, “You leave it to me, Mrs. 
Lester. I'll write her a knockout. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” she echoed, not even 
attempting to stifle the yawn that fol- 
lowed. The door closed. The light be- 
hind the transom winked out and T. 
McGlue, setting his hat firmly about 
his ears, took up his homeward journey 
in a pleasant daze. 

“Dottie!” he murmured; “Dottie St. 
Clair, eh? Well, she certainly looks 
good to me. I guess I’ll have to be 
weaving my way up here every so often. 
Heigh ho! This is the life!” 

At the corner he stopped short. 

“There’s a good thing!” he mused. 
“T never remembered to give that guinea 
his dime!” 
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AN EX-CONVICT WHO BECOMES A 
WOMAN’S GUARDIAN ANGEL: THE 
CRISIS WHICH LEADS HER TO CALL 
HIM FROM OUT OF THE NIGHT 


By Richard Barker 








iN iron door, set in the high 
|| granite wall, opened with a 
|| metallic clanking and closed 

again with an even sharper 
note. Jim Breslin, his hair cropped too 
close and the ill-fitting suit of brown he 
wore of an all too obvious newness, 
stood on the sidewalk blinking in the 
mellow October sunshine. From the 
high elms above his head swirls of yel- 
low leaves came drifting down to rustle 
their way to the many little wind- 
heaped piles in the gutter. 

Behind him he could hear the sharp 
footfalls of the deputy warden, who 
had come to the gate with him, rattling 
along the flag walk to the administra- 
tion building. The deep, insistent, 
humming note that filled his ears was 
the low roar of the machinery in the 
prison shoe shop. 

He glanced down smilingly at the big 
red hands and wrists sticking far out 
of the sleeves of that brown coat. They 
had had a hard job of it finding a suit 
that was big enough for him. The 
prison tailors had done their best ; they 
had lengthened the sleeves and trousers 
legs as much as the cloth would allow; 
they had loosened the seams under the 
arms and set over all the buttons. But 
even so, it was still painfully apparent 
that the suit was intended originally for 
a man of considerably less bulk than 
Breslin. 

“The pen” was stamped all over that 
suit; there was no doubt whatever 
about that. Still that mattered very 
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little; for, had not the suit betrayed his 
recent place of residence, the too-close 
cropped hair would have done so, or 
the slouching, stilted gait when he 
walked, or the habit he had of half- 
cringingly peering sharply now and 
then over one shoulder. 

It struck him as strange that he did 
not feel differently now he was out. 
He had pictured many, many times to 
himself standing here on the sidewalk 
in just such mellow October sunshine, 
drinking in greedily the free air outside 
those high granite walls; wanting to 
shout his exuberance, to dance, to sing, 
to whistle. Now that he was here, in- 
deed, it surprised him that he had no 
inclination to do any of those things. 
He was a trifle bewildered, a trifle at 
loss just what to do first, a trifle awed 
by the calmness with which he took this 
freedom he had looked forward to 
through so many weary months. 

The wind sent down a rather heavier 
shower of leaves about him. He 
stepped to the edge of the sidewalk and 
glanced pensively up and down the 
length of the quiet, elm-lined street. It 
was then he saw the woman stepping 
from behind a tree on the opposite side 
of the street and coming diagonally 
through the fallen leaves toward him. 


Att at once those anticipated feel- 
ings came to him with a rush. He 
wanted to whoop, to prance about 


childishly, to sing and whistle. Some- 
thing in his throat tightened until it 
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hurt him; the meaning came to him 
with all the suddenness of a blinding 
flash of light. 

He darted quickly from the curb and 
caught the approaching figure in his 
arms. ; 

“Mary! Mary, girl!” he was crying, 
as he pushed back her veil and kissed 
her soundly on the lips. 

She did not resist him. Indeed, there 
was a tentative movement on the part 
of her own arms as if they were going 
about his big shoulders. But all at once 
they fell to her side, and she suffered 
his kisses in silence. She was trying to 
smile at him through gathering tears. 
Her big gray eyes were sadly troubled. 

“Well,” he said, as he slipped a hand 
beneath her arm, “it’s over at last. 
Aint you glad I’m out?” 

“Yes, I’m glad, Jim—awful glad,” 
said she. 

“And you came up and waited out- 
side here to go home with me. That’s 
pretty white of you,” he went on. 

He had led her back to the side of 
the street shadowed by the high granite 
wall. He felt her body stiffen. She 
looked up.at him with something almost 
of appeal in her eyes, yet he noticed the 
way her firm little mouth set itself into 
straight lines. 

“About—about going home, Jim,” 
said she, “—that’s why I came up to- 
day. I’ve been tryin’ and tryin’ to tell 
you the past few times I’ve seen you in 
there; but somehow I couldn’t seem to 
bring myself to do it. I waited till the 
last minute—till now.” 

With a quick turning of her head she 
looked fixedly across the street. 

“T—don’t think you’d better come 
home, Jim,” she ended. 


HE stopped short. He stood there at 
the edge of the curb, kicking idly 


1"? 


one of the little piles of dead leaves in 


the gutter. Something more than the 
prison pallor was on his face at the mo- 
ment. He was smiling down foolishly 


at one bony, red wrist sticking out of. 


its wholly inadequate sleeve. 

“Tt’s on account of the children,” she 
hurried on, her eyes still on that point 
of focus across the street. “Somehow 
I couldn’t bear to have ’em know about 


—about this.” She indicated with a 
sidewise movement of her head the 
granite wall just behind them. “I 
couldn’t bear to tell ’em about you. 
And so, when they begun to get bigger 
and to inquire where their Pa was—I 
said—I said he was dead. It’s awful 
hard on you, Jim, awful, awful hard 
on you. But if you’d a-listened to me 
years ago and not got mixed up with 
that crowd you did and took to drinkin’ 
and gamblin’ so much and stayin’ off 
nights—” 

“I know,” he interrupted her, and 
his own voice surprised him, it sounded 
so much like the voice of some stranger. 
“It’s all my fault, Mary. You put up 
with me longer’n most women would. 
And you’ve been mighty good to me 
since I’ve been in there. You’ve come 
to see me regular, and you’ve seen to it 
that I’ve had a sight more things than 
most of the other poor devils across 
that wall ever gets. I guess I can do 
‘most any little thing you ask of me 
now. You jest want me to stay dead 
—that’s it, aint it?” 

He saw his words gave her relief. 
She had probably thought he would up- 
braid her and argue with her. Her 
voice was pitifully grateful to him as 
she answered: 

“Yes. For the children’s sake, Jim. 
For Nan and Marty—” 

“You want me to stay dead, too, 
don’t you?” he asked, yet there was no 
even hinted accusation in the words— 
just the simple question. 

“For the children’s sake,” she reiter- 
ated feebly. 

His boot-toe moved noisily among 
the dead leaves. He still continued to 
look at that too-short brown sleeve and 
to smile. 

“Why, I wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt ’em or to spoil any chances they 
may have. You know that, Mary. If 
it’s better for me to keep right on bein’ 
dead—aint they never heard nothin’ 
from any of the neighbors?” he inter- 
rupted himself to ask. 

“T moved away as soon as you was 
sent up,” said she. “I never told you 
before. I moved because I knew the 
neighbors round about there would tell 
the young ones sooner or later. I went 
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over Bent Creek way—took a little 
house at the foot of Blue Job Moun- 
tain. It’s lonesome there and a long 
ways from neighbors; but no one 
knows who we are and I lied about 
where we come from. I—I’ve even 
took my own name, and taught the chil- 
dren that it’s theirs. No one suspects 
over there about—you.” 


HE could not see him swallow hard, 
for her eyes were turned away, nor 
did she realize he was making all that 
noise in the leaves to cover up a cer- 
tain weak sniffling that seemed to be 
beyond his control. At length he said, 
steadily enough: 

“All right. I guess that’s the best 
plan. I wont never let em know but 
what I am dead.” 

She fumbled in one of the worn 
gloves she wore. A little wad of folded 
bills was drawn out. 

“I’ve managed to save up this,” she 
said, holding out the bills to him. “If 
you’re goin’ away somewhere for a 
fresh start, you'll want a little money. 
’Taint much, but maybe it’ll help.” 

“Why no, Mary, no,” he said gently. 
“Taint likely I’ll touch it. I can get 
along with just myself to look out for. 
Besides, they give me five dollars when 
I come out. See?” 

He thrust a hand into one pocket of 
those misfit trousers and pulled out a 
crisp new five-dollar bill, crinkling it 
in his big fingers as he showed it to 
her. 

“That'll be enough to start me on,” 
he went on. “No, I tell you I aint 
a-goin’ to touch that of yours. You've 
had it hard enough these past few 
years lookin’ out for yourself and the 
young ones. What sort of a man do 
you think I am? Mary, you aint tryin’ 
to buy me off, are you, or offerin’ me 
this as sort of a reward for the way 
I’ve acted about it? ’‘Cause you don't 
have to do that. I'll go away some- 
wheres and see ’f I can’t get somethin’ 
to do and send you a little now and 
then to help you out—” 

“No, no. Don’t send me nothin’, 
Jim,” she said. “We’re gettin’ on 
splendid now, me and the children. 
I’ve got plenty of washin’ and sewin’ 
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to do, and [ get real good prices for it. 
Then I have a little garden that helps 
out a whole lot. You'll have hard 
enough time gettin’ on your feet with- 
out thinkin’ none of us. Just—just be 
like .I say, Jim, dead to us. That’s all 
I ask.” 5 

“All right,” said he thickly. “T’ll 
just do that little thing for you, Mary. 
I'll help what I can, but I wont never 
bother you none, and the children 
sha’n’t never know I’m alive.” 

He stooped swiftly and kissed her 
again. Then he moved away down the 
quiet street without once looking back. 
For a moment her heart failed her 
as she saw him leaving. Maybe 
it was pity, maybe it was some- 
thing stronger—who knows?—that 
made her call after him. But at the 
sound of his name he lurched into an 
awkward shambling run. He swung 
around the first corner. When she 
reached it, he was nowhere in sight. 


NAN MURDOCK—at least that 

was the name by which the people 
in the vicinity of Bent Creek knew the 
child—looked out the kitchen window 
of the little weatherbeaten house, 
nestling at the base of Blue Job 
Mountain. 

Something had happened to the 
wood-pile. Where before there had 
been but a few dead limbs, picked up 
in the woods back of the house—and 
those uncut save as necessity demanded 
—a big pile of newly cleft wood tow- 
ered high above the chopping block; 
enough wood, indeed, to last the little 
family at least a month. Nan called to 
her small brother Marty to come and 
witness the miracle, and calling him 
overloudly in her excitement, awakened 
her mother, who joined them at the 
window. 

The first red streaks of the Novem- 
ber dawn were staining the sky above 
Blue Job. There lay the miracle wood- 
pile—a thing good to see—at least to 
Mary Murdock’s tired eyes. There had 
been no sound in the night. The 
wood-pile had just come there. But 
Mary fancied she could guess how it 
had come, and her eyes softened. She 
opened the door the better to behold 











it. Three plump partridges, smoothly 
featherless and ready for the oven, fell 
from the knob to the floor. She picked 
them up and showed them to the two 
round-eyed, wondering children. Then 
she saw them through a sudden blind- 
ing mist. In a mental picture she saw 
a man in a sorry brown suit, a big 
man, a man with close-cropped hair, 
running down a quiet street and duck- 
ing around the first corner; nor paus- 
ing when she called his name; just 
running, as if he had made some reso- 
lution and feared he might not keep it 
if he did not get away at once. 

After that miracles happened thick 
and fast at the little house at the foot 
of Blue Job. Now the potatoes pro- 
ceeded to dig themselves and sack 
themselves and pile themselves in an 
orderly row in the cellar, all in a night 
and without the slightest sign or sound ; 
now the broken well-curb mended itself 
and the shed put a new set of hinges on 
its door. Again four fat and luscious- 
looking rabbits proceeded to fill them- 
selves with shot and shed their skins 
and hang themselves on the back door- 
knob where earlier the three partridges 
had been. 

Little sacks of groceries and provi- 
sions began to crawl up to that back 
door o’ nights and arrange themselves 
in tempting rows on the door stone; 
and as the weather grew colder cloth 
for little dresses and tiny mittens and 
stubby little serviceable shoes and once 
a gay silk shirt-waist followed in the 
train of the other things. 


NCE Mary was sure she saw him 

standing just at the edge of the 
woods behind the house. It was not 
yet fully dark; the momentary lighten- 
ing of the sky that comes on autumn 
nights just before twilight fades out 
completely made old Blue Job stand 
out in sharp relief, a huge bulking black 
shadow against the frosty sky. 

She fancied she could see him very 
plainly, leaning against a pine trunk, 
his hungry eyes fixed on the little 
house. She could even make out that 
brown suit with the trousers legs barely 
reaching the shoe tops and the sleeves 
leaving a good bit of forearm exposed. 
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‘But when she breathed his name and 


ran toward the woods and would have 
spoken to him, the shadow or the en- 
tity, whichever it was, slipped silently 
back among the deeper shadows and 
was gone. 

Somehow it gave her a comforting 
sense that he was near them, that he 
was watching them. And although she 
never saw him there again she had a 
feeling often that he was watching 
from the edge of the pines. Yet she 
could not bring herself to want things 
other than they were. Those little at-— 
tentions of his, the things he did so 
secretly for herself and the children, 
touched her strangely, and now and 
again filled her with a glowing tender- 
ness for him, a wonder where he was 
living, how he was faring, what he was 
doing. But that it was best for the 
children that they should never know 
him, that they should think him dead, 
she never for a moment doubted. 


W INTER came early that year. 

Early in December snow lay thick 
upon Blue Job. Then toward the mid- 
dle of the month came two gray days 
of biting cold and lowering skies. At 
the bleak twilight of the second day it 
began to snow, gently at first, just a 
hint of white down in the cold air; 
then steadily, then coldly, bitterly, 
blindingly, sharp little flakes driven like 
so many bullets by a howling gale. 

By morning it was drifted deep and 
still snowing. Pails of water from the 
well were mysteriously left at the back 
door, armfuls of wood from the wood- 
pile were stacked there; although, watch 
as they would, none of the three in 
the little house caught sight of the 
bringer of these things. 

All day the snow piled higher and 
the wind howled the-louder. At dusk, 
the two children, kept indoors all day, 
were playing noisily about the kitchen 
while Mary busied herself with the 
supper. 

Suddenly there was a crash, a ‘cry, 
a scream of agony. Nan, chasing 
Marty about the table, had turned to 
head him off. Marty, trying to turn 
quickly to avoid the consequences of 
this maneuver, had slipped, grasped 
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the. table cloth and pulled down upon 
himself the lamp burning there. 

Mary turned just in time to see the 
child writhing in a mass of flames. 
Her own cries were added to those of 
the thoroughly frightened Nan. What 
happened the next few minutes Mary 
is not quite sure. But she did know 
at length that the flames on the floor 
had been smothered; that, in her own 
badly burned arms, she held a gasping, 
blackened child. 

The doctor—the nearest doctor—was 
five miles away. The roads were im- 
passable. She doubted if she could so 
much as travel the half-mile to her 
nearest neighbors in such a storm. She 
laid the child on the bed and opened 
the back door. 


GHE plunged out into the snow. She 
sank to her hips, struggled around 
the house and was nearly suffocated by 
the full fury of the storm. Weakly 
she managed to crawl back to the 
house. She was sobbing hysterically. 

Then something came to her like a 
great, calming presence. She opened 
the door again. 

“Jim!” she cried into the night. “Jim! 
Jim!” 

There seemed no doubt whatever in 
her mind that he was near enough to 
hear, nor was she surprised when from 
the edge of the woods she saw a sturdy 
figure pushing-its way through the 
snow toward her. 

“Marty,” she gasped, “he upset the 
lamp! He’s terribly burned! I’m 
afraid he’s dying! The doctor!” 

She saw him breast his way around 
the corner of the house. She called to 
him again. After all it was useless for 
him to go. What living man could do 
five miles in such a night; or if he did, 
the doctor could never manage to get 
out here. 

She tottered across the kitchen, 
struck another light and caught up the 
blackened figure on the bed. What 
little she could do for the suffering 
child she began now to do tremblingly, 
with many little choking, heart-broken 
croonings to him. 

The wind howled louder; the snow 
swished rattlingly on the roof and 
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against the window panes. She 
thought of the man struggling out there 
somewhere in the snow. He could 
never make it. Big and strong as he 
was, that was beyond him. And if he 
died in the attempt, if he froze in the 
snow— She dared think no farther. 


T was nearing midnight, and she was 

pacing the floor with the child in 
her arms, when the back door flew 
open. Out of the night staggered two 
snow-covered figures. One of them 
collapsed on the doorstep. The other 
grabbed the fallen man by the collar 
and managed to drag him indoors. The 
man still on his feet, Mary saw, was 
the doctor. 

“You sent a good messenger, Mrs. 
Murdoch,” he panted. “He routed me 
out two hours ago. He said a child 
of yours was dangerously burned. I 
couldn’t see how we were to get out 
here ; but when I demurred about com- 
ing, he took me by the neck and fairly 
choked me into a promise of a try, at 
least. He carried me most of the way.” 

He threw off his snowy overcoat and 
took the child from her arms. Mary 
sank on her knees beside the figure on 
the floor. 

“Jim!” she was whispering brokenly 
as she lifted the big head to her knees. 
Then, pushing back the matted hair and 
holding it almost fiercely to her, she 
rained kisses on the white face. 

It was some few minutes before she 
was aware that Nan was tugging at 
her skirts. 

“Who is he, Ma?” she was plainting 
in a frightened voice. “Ma, who is 
he?” 

Jim Breslin’s eyes fluttered open. 
He tried to struggle up, but Mary held 
him the more tightly. 

“This, Nan—” she began. 

His voice interrupted her in an 
agonized whisper. 

“No need to tell her,” he said. “I’m 
dead. Lemme stay dead to her. No 
need to tell her!” 

Mary turned to the girl with a won- 
derful light in those gray eyes of 
hers. ; 

“This, Nan, is your Pa,” she said 
proudly. 
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ry HAD a 
LI] always = 
thought o f 


an ingénue as fluffy and 

frisky and frivolous—a hop-skip-and- 
jump sort of girl with a simper and a 
slump and a perfectly gorgeous appe- 
tite for chocolate creams. Certainly 
I had never suspected-one of being 
serious. 

But Patricia Collinge is serious—en- 
thusiastically serious. She is so seri- 
ous, she preaches Efficiency. ‘‘Sys- 
tematic work,” she declares, “—that is 
the secret of success.” 

She makes epigrams, too! Ingénues, 
in my fancy, never went beyond fudge. 
I’ll wager you that Miss Collinge does 
not make fudge. I don’t believé she 
has time for such things. Instead of 
shelling and cracking the nuts, or vice 
versa,—which takes time,—finding the 
Baker’s, lighting the gas and buttering 
the platter, she’d delve into some tome 
on “Dramatic Inspiration,” or the like. 
That’s her way. 

Not that I am disappointed in Miss 
Collinge. No one could be that. I am 
surprised—and awake. Dreams of the 
daintily tripping ingénue—as a type— 
have been dispelled by the interesting 
facts of reality. 

Now Douglas Fairbanks, who plays 
with her in “The Show Shop’—well, 


AN INGENUE WHO TAKES 
HERSELF SERIOUSLY 


By Justus Dickinson 


Douglas 
Fairbanks i s 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
off and on. 

But Miss Collinge! Yet, at that, 
we may not blame her. - There is a 
reason and a secret: She does not in- 
tend to remain an ingénue. 


REALIZE that I can’t do this all 

my life,” said Miss Collinge, “and, 
besides, I want to do something better. 
That means study, all the time, in the 
theater and out of it. I take my work 
seriously, not as play or a salary-thing. 
[ am going to make a real dramatic 
actress of myself if it is in me to do it, 
and serious work and serious thought 
will bring it out.” 

“Don’t get too serious,” I cautioned. 
“And, anyway, true seriousness lies in 
your attitude towards the other fellow, 
not towards yourself. Now, really, 
don’t you think it is better seriously to 
consider others seriously, and then let 
them take you seriously—which, of 
course, they will?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Miss Collinge. “I 
think you must be serious towards your- 
self as well.” 

“But it is so tiresome,” I complained, 
“or else so-cruelly illuminating. If I 
took myself seriously, it would keep me 
laughing.” 
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“That means,’ as- 
serted Miss Collinge, 
“that you do take 7 
yourself seriously 
and don’t know 
it. People who 

consider them- 

selves tiresome or 

laughable are usu- 
ally the least so of 
all mortals.” 

“You were born in 
Dublin,” I countered. 
“No one not with 
th e_ blarney 
born could 
hav.e 


“For [ am entirely confident that 
thinking seriously about your 
work is going a long way to- 
wards accomplishing it. Learn- 
ing — learning everything — is 
the biggest step forward. Do 
you know that I apply almost 
everything in life to my work? 
I even go so far as to apply my 
own emotions. Watching? I 
watch everything in and out of the 
theater. Except when [ am in 
the very act of play-acting, I am 
an audience. The better an ac- 
tress one is, the better an audience 
one is. To 
portray 
. life, 
= 

















New York 
“T reali 
thet I can’t 
do this all my 

life. I am going to ma 
real dramatic actress of my- 

self if it is in me to do it.” 
turned 
that so 
nicely. — 
Well then, what 
do you consider taking 
life seriously ?” 

“Meeting it face to face, 
with-the veneer rubbed 
off,” she answered prompt- 
ly. “Seeing ourselves as 
others see us, not as they “Bat. wait,” ft 
tell us we are. Accomplish- mm cried. “I might 
ing things of practical purpose. mY watch the commis- 
Realizing that the more . you ae sion of murders all day 
learn the less you know. And eu P long, but I couldn’t go 
above all else, getting results. on the stage and play a 


one must know 
life—not neces- 
sarily as you 
have_ experi- 
enced it your- 
self, but, better, 
as you have seen 
its effect upon 
others.” 


























PATRICIA COLLINGE 





murderer. On the stage, I probably would 
be the last word in excuses for the 
dashing young reporter who rushes 
to the scene—and I’ve played that 
part in real life a hundred times. 
Or as a stage Broadway Beau 
Brummel I know I'd be a total 
loss. How do you account for 
that? I know exactly what 
each one of these characters 
would do in real life.” 

“You’d probably do things 
all right,” she explained, “but 
when you weren't doing any- 
thing you probably would do 
it terribly. That’s the hardest 
part of acting—doing nothing. 
That is, that 
and being able 
to forget 
yourself and 
remember 
only your 
character. My 















































“Non- 
sense! 
Non- 
sense!” [ 
grumped. 
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great difficulty “Philoso- 
has been in phy is the 
conquering gem of 
my self-con- thought, 
sciousness, to the—” 

‘let my- “And usu- 
self ally as use- 


ful,” said Miss 
Patricia ~ Col-° 
linge, “as the 
mumps. 
It consists in 
trying to say 
something that 
Meveryone 
knows, in 
. such a way 
that no one 
knows one 
knows it.” 
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loose’ in my 
parts, and 
to be sincere 
and convinc- 
ing. I seem to 
return to my 
own self in fits 

















and starts. But I am getting better, grad- “Please,” 
ually getting hold of myself. When I I begged, 
have full control of myself, I believe I can s ‘‘don’t 
become a dramatic actress. And that is me you be- 
my ambition.” . come a 
“Ambition,” I said, sententiously, “is a p hiloso- 
curse. I’m glad I haven’t any of it.” pher.” 
“Then I’m glad I’m accursed,” she as- \ “Heaven 
serted, tranquilly. . . . “And you're trying forbid,”’ 
to make me believe you’re a no-brow, and I know said Pa- 
you’re not. This philosophy of yours is like most philos- , tricia Col- 
ophy—anything to make it rhyme.” linge. 









EASY TERMS. 


By Gertrude 
Brooke Hamilton 


Author of “With Her Eyes Open,” etc 


{—, |S usual, there was no room 
A for Cleo Treed. She stood 
looking after the automobile 
with red glints in her copper-colored 
eyes. “I don’t care!” she said, half 
under her breath. “I’m not their type, 
anyway. I don’t care.” 

She went into the house and shut 
herself in the parlor. 
mirror between the windows, she 
flung her arms wide, threw back~ 
her head ; and began to declaim: 

“And all our yesterdays have 

lighted fools 


The way to dusty death. Out, 
out, brief candle! .. .” 

















It rang like a passionate pean 
through the orderly room. She 
broke off, unhappily, bent for- /™ 
ward, and eyed her reflection with 

an intense gaze. Her face was 
sensitive, emotional — brooding 

eyes, willful mouth, delicately 
pointed nose and chin. Her hair 

was a copper-colored flame. Be- 

hind her, on the conventional mantel- 
piece, were photographs of her cousins, 
Minnie and Ada Treed; above the 
mantel hung a crayon portrait of her 
uncle, William Treed; and a framed 
picture of her aunt, Katie Treed, 
adorned the conventional center table. 
They formed a stiff-as-death back- 
ground for the vivid Cleo. She threw 
herself a vehement kiss, and completed 
her histrionic outburst in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. 

It was an impassioned habit of hers, 
when squeezed out of automobile out- 
ings and family pleasures, to spout her 
pent-up feelings before the mirror be- 
tween the windows. Her reflection was 
the one thing in the world that seemed 


Before the fd 


to love her. She turned away from it, 
comforted. 

In the hall, she sang as she put on her 
shabby little small-town hat. Out on the 
main street of Blackstone, she walked 
with an imperious consciousness of 
her bright coloring and her graceful 


figure. She spoke to people aloofly. 
She was.in Blackstone, but not of it. 
In front of the narrow show-windows 
of Uncle William Treed’s jewelry 
store, she lingered. Another solace for 
her bleak place in the scheme of life— 
hanging like a charmed moth over the 
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flame of her uncle’s jewelry display. 
Rubies, sapphires, garnets, emeralds, 
pearls—they seemed her own moods. 
In imagination, she would string them, 
in infinite variety—a jewel for each 
phase of her Cleopatran temperament ! 
She went into the shop sighing. Just 
inside the threshold, she halted. 
Blackstone’s leading jewelry store 
was seldom honored by the type of cus- 
tomers Cleo stood staring at : Sara Fang, 
of the‘‘Tango-Tipsy” Company, doing a 
three-night stand in Blackstone—clothes 
of the latest mode, complexion dexter- 
ously doctored, teeth dazzling, person- 
ality magnetic; and a well set-up man 
with quizzical, keen eyes. They were 
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The story 
of the girl 
from 

Blackstone 
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looking at an odd little 
necklace, a succession 
of coiled snakes in 
beaten gold, with jeweled 
eyes, the pendant a serpent 
ready to spring from a dia- 
mond nest. It was a trinket 
' Cleo had long worshiped. 
‘She drew nearer, eyes 
alight, warm color in her 
‘face. 

“This is quite a find,” en- 
thused Sara Fang, dangling 
the necklace. “Such odd 
tints! I must own it.” 

* “Ownership is an easy 
matter,” smiled the man. 
And, to the clerk, “What’s 
; MY \ the price?” 
y g- The eager young sales- 
man examined the tag at- 
‘y tached. “A hundred dol- 
lars,” he stated with enjoy- 
ment. “There’s some class 
to this necklace. It’s worth the cash. 
The latest thing from New York.” 

The graceful shoulders of Sara 
Fang suggested a shrug. 

Cleo Treed, on edge, was now within 
a foot of Sara Fang. Her copper 
eyes were lustrous. She gazed in a 
spell of admiration at Sara. Words 
slipped uncontrollably from her lips. 
“Oh, take it!” she cried. “It’s your 
type. I’m wild about it. Take it!” 

The magnetic personality was fo- 
cused on her. Gray eyes with a steel 
glint swept her fresh face, and the 
dazzling teeth came into play. Sara 
Fang laughed over the smooth curve of 
her shoulder at the man with her. 
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Cleo drew back, flushing furiously. 
Her teeth caught her red under lip. 
She dropped her eyes, and went behind 
the counter with her head at a proud 
tilt. Sara Fang’s silvery laughter had 
hidden a sting. And the keenly amused 
eyes of the man with Sara Fang! 
Cleo put a tray of watches into place 
with the air of one who owned the 
business. 

Sara Fang let the odd little necklace 
slip through her fingers. “It caught my 
eye in the window,” she said; “but, on 
closer inspection, it really doesn’t ap- 
peal to me.” She picked up her gold 
mesh bag. “Come on, Percy Coyle.” 

“You might as well have it,” smiled 
the man, lingering. “It suits you.” 

She shrugged. “A doubtful compli- 
ment. Who really admires the ‘snaky 
Salome’ type? I’d rather have a 
rosary—if I could remember my 
prayers.” 

“‘Oh, memories, that bless and 
burn!” he quoted lightly. “At heart, 
you women are all sentimentalists. 
Why not take both ?” 

“That the rosary may exonerate me 
from the sin of the serpent?” She 
laughed again, as she turned away from 
the showcase. “Come on, Percy Coyle,” 
she repeated. “I’m tired of baubles. 
They remind me of Broadway.” She 
swept through the store. 

The man with the quizzical eyes 
courteously thanked the disappointed 
young salesman for the trouble ne had 
taken, and held open the door of the 
shop for Sara Fang. He glanced back 
as he went through the door himself, 
and shut it slowly. 


LEO TREED let go of herself with 


a long breath. Color was coming 
and going in her face. She ran over 
and caught up the serpent necklace. 
“I’m glad she didn’t take it!” she cried. 
“I’m wild about it. But, Frank,”—to 
the young salesman,—‘she was fasci- 
nating !” 

Frank Meeker took the necklace 
from her. “Fascinating, the dickens!” 
he grumbled. “That kind always make 
a lot of trouble and never like any- 
thing.” 


“T know,” said Cleo. “They do just 
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Her eyes followed 


what they please.” 
“T’d like to 


the necklace to the tray. 
be like that,” she added. 

“Not much, you would,” said Frank. 
“You’re a darned sight better looking 
than that made-up baby doll.” 

“Am I ?”—eagerly. “Really, Frank?” 
Cleo turned to a looking-glass, and 
away with a discontented gesture. 
“Maybe I have the foundation,” she 
said, “but— Oh, I’d like to look like 
that! And think of having enough 
money to really buy that necklace! 
Why, I’d give ten years of my life for 
things like that!” 

Frank Metker stared at her, and 
then at the necklace. “You sure are 
some stuck on that do-funny,” he com- 
mented. He looked at her with mixed 
admiration on his face. “You're a 
queer girl,” he ruminated, “always but- 
ting down here and talking about the 
jewels. Say, I'd like to buy that string 
of snakes for you—on time, I mean. 
Would you take it-from me?” 

“Would 1?” She was ecstatic. “Oh, 
Frank! If you'll buy me that neck- 
lace, (’'1l—I’ll—marry you!” 

He came -over to her, face incred- 
ulous. “Will you, Cleo?” he cried. 
“Say, it would be some match! I’m 
dippy over you. You're the peachiest 
girl in Blackstone. We could get along 
great. I bet your uncle would raise my 
salary. Say, Cleo, will you?” 

“Give me the necklace,” she laughed 
tauntingly. “But don’t get too hope- 
ful— Maybe [ll marry you; and 
maybe I’ll—’ She put her white 
elbows on the showcase and propped 
her chin in her palms, eyes full of bur- 
nished lights. “Maybe I'll go away 
from _ Blackstone,” she meditated. 
“Maybe I'll take my little all, and go 
on the stage.” 

He looked thunderstruck. “Say, you 
don’t mean that?” 

“Maybe I do—maybe I don’t,” she 
parried. “But I could do it. I’ve 
twenty-six and a half dollars a month 
from the house Father left me. I could 
get along on that until I got an engage- 
ment.” 

“Shucks, you could,” he retorted. 
“Say, I’m going to speak to your uncle 
about that necklace. He'll give it to me 
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“There’s some class to 
this necklace. The 
latest thing from 
New York” 
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on easy terms. Gee, Cleo, I’d bone for 
you! I’d buy you this whole store, if I 
could.” 

She nodded, pulling her copper hair 
over her temples in front of the look- 
ing-glass. “I could do it!” she said 


again, half under her breath. “I’m the 
type. And I can act. I know I can. 
And I can learn to ppt on my clothes 
with that style, too. I don’t fit here. 
I’d make a hit there.” She became lost 
in her face in the mirror. 
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HE sign-boards to be seen along 

the railroad tracks advertised that 
the Hotel Waybroad in Manhattan had 
rooms from a dollar and a half a day, 
up. From her train window, Cleo 
tensely studied the signs. She felt that 
she could afford to stop at the Hotel 
Waybroad because the rent from her 
house had just been paid, and from the 
last month’s rent she had saved twenty 
dollars. 

Cleo was going to New York to go 
on the stage. Blackstone would soon 
be a yesterday. The unpleasant scene 
wherein her uncle and her aunt and her 
cousins Minnie and Ada had sought, 
through duty, to detain her in Black- 
stone, and the violent words of the dis- 
traught Frank Meeker, were already 
dying from her mind. 

She was afire to hurl herself into the 
arms of Manhattan, to feel upon her 
lifted face the breath of the ardent 
city, to give her vivid possibilities their 
full, free fling. In her simple, brown, 
belted suit and her small-town hat 
lined with burnt orange, she was a 
picture of innocence aflame. The odd 
little necklace made of coiled ser- 
pents gleaming on her smooth-as-cream 
throat was the one touch of sophistica- 
tion. Frank Meeker was still paying 
for the necklace. But Cleo had not 
married him. 


HER box-like room on the top floor 

of the Waybroad Hotel received 
her raptures. She waltzed, tangoed, 
pirouetted, sang, threw kisses to her 
reflection in the mirror. She sang as 
she twisted her copper hair, slipped 
into her best dress, and clasped the 
serpent necklace. She was vaguely 
hopeful that, through the long arm of 
coincidence, the man who had been 
with Sara Fang in the Blackstone jew- 
elry store, whose name and backward 
glance still lingered in her mind, might 
be dining in the Waybroad Hotel. 

She studied the menu card with pain- 
ful color in her face, and ordered 
oysters on the half shell and celery— 
because a girl at the next table was 
eating them. The girl had savoir faire. 
She used tobasco and horseradish and 
salt with a thoughtless hand. Her white 
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teeth consumed even the tops of the 
celery. After oysters, she took beef- 
steak and stuffed potato, and then a 
twisted glass of wine jelly and a demi 
tasse. Cleo echoed her orders, and 
endeavored to eat as avidly. Instead of 
paying her bill, the girl at the next 
table scrawled on it her name and the 
number of her hotel room. Her tip 
for the waiter was the only ready 
money her meal demanded. Cleo medi- 
tated. In a hotel, one could eat 
and sleep—and pay to-morrow! Cleo 
“signed” for her dinner. 


LEO was told by one manager to 

come back; others took her name 
and address; in every office that she 
went, the atmosphere seemed prom- 
ising. 

Her bill for her first week in the 
Hotel Waybroad stunned her, but did 
not daunt her. She studied the brain- 
wearving columns of furnished rooms 
and boarding houses. Her relatives 
and lover in Blackstone had warned 
her against New York. She was wary 
of strangers and of strange houses, 
and the only boarding places and 
rooms that seemed respectable made 
her fastidious lip curl. She stopped 
eating in the dining-room of the hotel 
and took her meals at cheaper cafés. 

The statement of her second week’s 
account with the Hotel Waybroad was 
larger by five dollars than her cash 
capital. She wired Frank Meeker and 
asked him to raise money on her house 
in Blackstone. This would take a 
week or two. In the meantime— 

She had noticed in the papers that 
Sara Fang was playing Manhattan 
in a new production, “Maxixe-Mad.” 
She went to Sara at ker theater and 
asked her to buy the serpent necklace. 

Sara Fang received the suggestion 
with laughter. “Financial difficulties,” 
she said, “have been chewed to a rag. 
ever since the world and the war began! 
But you have interesting eyes. Tell me 
about yourself.” 

Cleo related her dreams and her 
ambitions, spouted a bit of Shake- 
speare, assured Sara Fang that she was 
cut out for an emotional actress of the 
starry variety. 

















Sara wearily raised her ringed hands. 
“Your words belie your eyes,’ she 
yawned. She turned back to her make- 
up shelf and began to fringe her eyes 
with cosmetic. “Go home, stage-struck 
one,” she advised over her white shoul- 
der. ‘Keep your jewel.” 

“Then you don’t want to buy my 
necklace?” asked Cleo. 

“T want to buy much,” replied Sara 
Fang; “but what I want to buy isn’t 
for sale.” 

Cleo left Sara Fang’s dressing-room 
and walked back to the hotel. On the 
way, she thought of the man who had 
been with Sara Fang that day in Black- 
stone, and remembered his name, Percy 


Coyle. In her hotel room, she looked 
him up in the telephone directory. He 
had an office on Fifth Avenue. She 


wondered if it would be a very daring 
thing to go to his office and ask him to 
buy the serpent necklace. She “dared” 
herself—and went. 


RANK MEEKER raised five hun- 
dred dollars on Cleo’s house in 
Blackstone. With the money, Cleo 
splurged. She thought if she dressed 
well she would be surer of a theatrical 
engagement. Oddly enough, she found 
herself more coldly received by the 
managers. She went again to see Sara 
Fang at her theater, and offered her a 
hundred dollars for theatrical introduc- 
‘tions. Sara, being well provided for 
just then, laughed. Cleo spent the 
hundred on voice culture and dancing 
lessons. 

Frank put a second mortgage on her 
house, for three hundred. It lasted her 
six weeks. She was learning how to 
spend! She wrote and asked Frank to 
sell her house, telling him that she was 
up against it. He wired back that he 
would try, but the property was n. g. 
for selling. The next time Percy Coyle 
asked Cleo out to dinner, she screwed 
up her courage, and said pluckily: 

“Do you want to buy my house in 


Blackstone ?” 
His eyebrows went up. “Your 
house? So you sell property, as well 
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as jewels! 
She laughed. 
she told him; 


“Make it singular,” 
“a jewel and a house. 
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The jewel is yours—the house is mine 
by a hair’s breadth; I’ve raised eight 
hundred on it. And it’s only a hole of 
a house, hardly worth consideration. 
But don’t you want to buy it—just to 
help me out?” 

“Which sounds as if you were in a 
hole yourself,” he smiled. 

“Oh, no.” She warded off his light 
probing. “My prospects are—fine. 
That two hundred you paid me for the 
serpent necklace tided me over. I only 
thought you might be looking for a 
house to buy. Frank Meeker is trying 
to sell it at the other end.” 

“T see,” he said. “I hope Frank is 
successful.” 

She laughed. 
buy my house?” 

“If Frank fails to get a purchaser? 


“So do I. Wont you 


That’s mean—to make me play last 
fiddle.” 
“Oh, I couldn’t make you last!” 


The glance she gave him across the 
table was full of vivid coquetry. “You 
can get in before Frank, if you want 
to,” she said ingeniously. 

“Can [?” The quizzical eyes held 
hers. “Then I'll buy your house.” 

She was delighted. “Will you? It’s 
a pretty house—but it needs money 
spent on it.” 

“Tl spend it,” he smiled. 

She became earnest. “It really 
wouldn’t be a bad investment,” she 
assured him. “It has possibilities.”’ 

He smiled again. “I’m sure it has.” 

“Frank says it’s worth more than I 
ask for it,” she stated. “But it just 
happens that nobody in Blackstone 
wants to buy it.” 

“Perhaps we have better taste in 
New York.” 

“Then you want it? Really?” 

“Yes, I want it. Really. I want it 
badly. I want to take immediate pos- 
session.” He leaned forward. “Can't 
we come to terms?” 

Something in his face shocked her. 
She looked at him amazedly, then with 
horror. The current under his words 
boomed into her consciousness like a 
deafening tidal wave. Her own repar- 
tee had warmed her with a sense of 
increasing brilliancy. And she had 
been sweeping herself out to sea! Her 
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She odead her to buy the necklace. 


copper eyes fixed blankly on Percy ners of him—flowers, trinkets, good 
Coyle. ; times. She had let him take hold of her 
From the first, she had accepted din- life. He might be hard to shake off. 
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There was a mirror opposite the table. 
She looked at her reflection. It came 
to her with a slam that luxury had got 
into her blood. But her eyes dared the 
steady reflection in the mirror. She 
had Frank. Frank Meeker was work- 
ing at the other end to sell her house. 
If worst came to worst, she might 
marry Frank. He was doing well. 
Better the frying pans of Blackstone 
than the fleshpots of Manhattan! 


RANK MEEKER had come to 
New York. Cleo was conscious of 
a flutter in her breast as she went down 
in the elevator to see him. She imag- 
ined that his commonplaces would be a 
relief—she was a bit tired of repartee 
and innuendoes. But she was unpre- 
pared for her own sensations when he 
loomed up big and protective in the 
palm-decked lobby. It really wouldn’t 
be half bad, life in Blackstone with 
Frank Meeker. 

“T haven’t sold your house,” said 
Frank, gripping her hand. “It’s a bum 
proposition. Even your uncle wouldn’t 
buy it.” 


“Catch a relative helping you out!” 


“Hold on!” warned Frank. “You're 
batting near base. I’m going to be a 
relative—not yet but.soon.” 

Color rose to her face. “You're tak- 
ing a good deal for granted.” 

“T’ve had my answer,” he said. 
“She’s wearing my ring—Minnie, you 
know. We’re engaged.” 

The color fell—with it, her eyes. 

He settled his tie. “I’m going into 
partnership with your uncle,” he said 
with unnecessary vigor. “It'll be some 
business! I’m here in New York to 
make a bid on Steele & Gormley’s 
stuff—little jewelry firm, bankrupt. 
We're going to build a swell addition 
to the store in Blackstone. ‘It'll be 
‘Treed & Meeker.’ How does that 
sound ?” 

“Fine,” she murmured. She lifted 
her eyes. “Couldn’t you get even an 
offer on my house, Frank?” she ques- 
tioned. 

His hand went to his tie again; he 
yanked it. “Not one, Cleo. It took 
muscle to put that second mortgage on 
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it. I did it for sentiment.” He sat for- 
ward in his chair. “Say, I was gone on 
you,” he sighed. “But, great Scott!” 
He looked about the hotel reception 
room, and at her. “It would take a 
millionaire to live up to your tastes!” 
He swallowed something in his throat, 
and quelled something rising in his 
face. “Are you all right financially, 
Cleo?” he questioned with solicitation. 

‘Oh, yes,” she said. “Fine. Couldn’t 
you sell the house on easy terms, 
Frank ?’—persistently. “A little cash 
down, and so much a month?” 

“Tl try,” he promised, spurred by 
her eyes. “But they don’t seem to want 
to buy down there in Blackstone. 
There’s got to be too much money spent 
on that house.” 

She shivered slightly: “I know,” she 
said. 

He looked at her, troubled. “Gee, I 
wish I could take it off your hands!” he 
burst out. “But I’m saving up to be 
married, and Minnie—” 

“That’s all right,” she interrupted 
hurriedly. “It'll be ‘Minnie,’ from now 
on. I’m glad, Frank.” She stood up 
and held out her hand to him. Give 
my love to Minnie. Good-by.” 

He blocked her way. “Wait a min- 
ute! You look mad. What’s the mat- 
ter? Say, Cleo, why don’t you come 
back for a little visit? The Treeds 
would be tickled to death to have you.” 

Her red lips pulled back from her 
teeth in laughter. “They were tickled 
to have me, before,” she said. “You 
should worry, Frank! I’m all right. 
Good-by.” She passed him with the 


smile still on her lips. 

A BELLBOY stopped her before she 
reached the elevater. A_ regis- 

tered package had come for her. She 

stepped over to the desk and signed for 

it. In her room, she held the package 

a moment before opening it. 

She broke the seal with slow fingers. 
Inside was one of Percy Coyle’s cards. 
The card accompanied an odd little 
necklace, a succession of coiled snakes 
in beaten gold, with jeweled eyes, the 
pendant a serpent ready to spring from 
a diamond nest. 





He had been shown 

through the buildings 

by self - possessed 
young women. 


The Fetters 


By John Barton 


Oxford 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DEAN CORNWELL 


| | HAVE always wanted to 

| write William Boardman’s 
| epitaph. And that, when I 
come to read it over, isn’t exactly what 
[ want to say, either. It hints at the 
entirely erroneous impression that I 
would welcome the occasion to write 
that epitaph, which isn’t the case at all. 
What I am trying to make clear is that 
when the occasion does arise—and in 
the nature of things it wont be so very 
many decades hence—when another of 
those sorry processions of freshly- 
washed, freshly-dusted neighborhood 
carriages has wound its way up the 
bleak little hill and wound its way, 


{ 
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somewhat faster, down again; when 
the rounded mound of gravel has been 
smoothed and graded and the plain lit- 
tle white headstone—of course it will 
be a plain little white headstone to 
match his wife’s—set in place, I want 
to be the one to suggest the line that 
will be cut upon it under William 
Boardman’s name and the two dates 
marking the span of his earthly career. 

I hardly imagine the line I have in 
mind will ever reach the man who does 
the letter-cutting in Perry’s marble- 
yard, for Boardman’s oldest daughter, 
Alice, will, I am sure, be strong for a 
verse of Scripture like the one on her 
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mother’s stone; and Nora, the second 
daughter, will back her up; while Joan, 
the youngest, will, by silence, give tacit 
sanction to this family majority. 

So I’m afraid the epitaph I have 
chosen—quite prematurely, let us hope 
—will be confined to these pages, 
which, perhaps, will be the next best 
thing to seeing it carved on William 
Boardman’s headstone. 


THE five-three train struck the long 

down-grade beyond the station and 
began to gather headway. William 
Boardman turned about in his seat to 
catch a last glimpse of the smooth green 
lawns, the towering elms and the clock- 
tower of one of the halls—William 
scowled as he futilely strove to remem- 
ber the name of that particular hall— 
looming out of them. 

He particularly wanted to remember 
the name of that hall because night be- 
fore last he had listened to the Glee 
Club singing on its steps in the early 
dusk, and he wanted to tell Sarah, all 
about it—how pretty it was; the falling 
darkness dotted with hundreds of 
many-colored paper-lanterns, the build- 
ings faintly outlined against the last red 
in the June sky, the fresh young voices 
coming from that indistinct group on 
the steps; the little knots of crisply 
gowned girls and openly proud mothers 
and fathers trying hard to conceal an 
equal pride they all too apparently felt 
despite their nonchalant manner, listen- 
ing under the trees. 

It was like him to go and forget the 
name of that hall. It seemed to his 
literal mind that somehow it would 
detract from his recital of the event if 
he couldn’t remember it. 

Funny he should forget it. He was 
so sure he had it down pat! It wasn’t 
Webster, now—no, that was the name 
of the old square one overgrown with 


ivy. 
The train rounded a curve. The 


green lawns, the elms and the clock-- 


tower among them disappeared from 
view. William made another scowling 


attempt to remember the name of that 
hall where the Glee Club had sung and, 
finding this effort quite as unproductive 
of results as had been the former ones, 
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he settled back in his seat and half 
closed his eyes. 

He had just spent a bewildering, but 
wholly wonderful, three days. He had 
seen Joan, tall, stately, the prettiest girl 
there to his eyes even in her severely 
plain white muslin, march in the flower- 
roped Senior procession; he had lis- 
tened with a positive awe to the flow of 
wit in Joan’s class history; he had been 
rowed about the river by girls amaz- 
ingly pretty and amazingly at their 
ease; he had been shown through the 
buildings by other similarly self-pos- 
sessed young women; he had eaten 
strange concoctions from chafing- 
dishes; he had talked, albeit haltingly, 
with many well-dressed men, like him 
proud fathers of members of the grad- 
uating class. 

Joan had given him every minute she 
could. There had been walks with her 
and confidential talks with her, and he 
was happy and very proud and more 
than a little bewildered at it all. He 
had kept in the background as much as 
he could. He was aware of a certain 
shamed yet very distinct feeling that 
he wasn’t the credit to Joan he could 
have wished himself—not at all like 
most of those other well-dressed, easy- 
spoken fathers. He was aware at the 
time that this feeling was neither fair 
to himself nor to Joan, but it persisted 
strongly. He hadn’t expected Joan to 
see that his every minute was taken up 
somehow; nor had he expected to 
receive all the attention that had fallen 
to his lot just because he was Joan’s 
father. He still felt dazed and bewil- 
dered by it. 

It was plain everybody back there— 
faculty, members of her class and the 
under classes—was very fond and very 
proud of Joan. That was one thing 
that did not surprise him in the least. 
And Joan had told him of a splendid 
position- she. had accepted—something 
to do with a new encyclopedia that was 
nearing completion. Joan had said it 
was a chance of a lifetime for her; that 
it led her into the work she would have 
chosen naturally, and that with that 
particular firm there were wonderful 
opportunities. He hadn’t understood it 
thoroughly; it hadn’t been necessary 
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for-him to do so. If it was Joan’s 
choice, that was quite enough. 

Also, in one of their heart-to-heart 
talks together, she had let him under- 
stand how much she appreciated the 
sacrifices he had made for her and the 
rest of the family. She had insisted, 
despite all his remonstrances, that the 
money that had gone into her education 
the last four years was to be paid back 
to him, beginning at once, just as soon 
as-she received her first pay envelope 
from the encyclopedia people. And she 
wouldn’t listen to a word from him on 
the matter. She had laid one hand 
softly but firmly on his mouth and with 
the other had playfully rumpled his 
hair when he would have demurred in 
all these plans of hers. 

He’d have a great deal to tell Sarah 
when he got home 
at half-past nine that 
night. There was that 
red-haired, solemn - 
faced girl who 
recited the 


Joan had given him every 


minute she could. 











. 


funny poems to him in Joan’s room— 
let’s see, her name was Turner—Babs 
Turner. And what was the name of 
that hall with the clock-tower on it? 
Now what was it? Claverly, wasn’t it? 
No, Claverly was given over to the 
something-or-other laboratory, where 
they had the rows upon rows of bottles 
with queer things pickled in alcohol. 


WELL, he’d done well by his moth- 
erless brood, if he did* say it! 
Alice was married and happy in her 
own little family; so was Nora. And 
Joan, the last of them, was now, by her 
own confession, off his hands. He was a 
little appalled, running over the past, to 
realize how he’d managed it all—for 
Alice just the sort of a wedding she 
wanted; for Nora one just as good. 
And then Joan’s four years at college. 
Joan had started out on her own hook 
with nothing but her pluck as her capi- 
tal. He couldn’t let Joan do that, not 
after what he’d done for the others. 
How had he ever managed it on his 
slender salary as bookkeeper at Fur- 
bush’s hardware store in Clivedon—a 
very small hardware store with wages 
according to its size? He remembered 
the clothes Sarah had mended and 
remended- for him and patched and 
brushed and pressed. He remembered 
other times when he could have wished 
there had been just a little more left on 
the platter after he had served the oth- 
ers. He smiled and slowly shook his 
head. He didn’t begrudge it—not a bit 
of it. They were all worth it, every last 
one of them—particularly—he felt just 
the least guilty twinge at the thought— 
particularly Joan. 

Three-quarters of an hour late, his 
train pulled into Clivedon. He picked 
up the old pasteboard suit-case and dis- 
embarked. He hurried up the ugly lit- 
tle street leading from the station, a 
thin, bent gnost in the June darkness. 
His footsteps beat a lively tattoo on the 
board walk. There was so much to tell 
Sarah about these past three days! 

Sarah, his older sister, a thin-lipped 
spinster, who had kept house for him 
since his wife’s death years gone, was 
standing in the front doorway of the 
small white house with its diminutive 
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patch of lawn. She was shading her 
eyes with her hand, peering down the 
dark little street. Her he hailed boyishly, 
rushed up the walk, kissed her resound- 
ingly on the cheek, dragged her into the 
front room, and, sitting down with the 
suit-case between his feet and his hat on 
one knee, began forthwith on the won- 
ders of the past three days. He 
couldn’t remember the name of that 
hall with the clock-tower on it when he 
came to the Glee Club concert on the 
steps. It troubled him; he felt it left 
an otherwise pleasing narrative woe- 
fully incomplete. It was long after 
midnight when he finished. The glass 
of milk and the ginger cookies Sarah 
had brought in to him were still un- 
touched on their little stand at his 
elbow. 

Sarah had listened with many bobs 
of her head, numerous “My sake’s”’ 
and countless “Do tell’s.” When he 
could think of no more to relate at the 
moment, Sarah leoked at that bent lit- 
tle figure before her with something 
like a suspicious glisten in her usually 
cold eyes. 

“Well, Joan’s the last of ’em, Will,” 
said she. ‘You can’t reproach your- 
self none. You’ve done well by ’em— 
all.of ’em. You’ve been without and 
been without all your life for ’em. I’ve 
watched it. They oughter be proud of 
you. Look at John’s two girls. Your 
brother John has made as much as ever 
you did—more, most likely. But what 
has he ever done for Amy and May- 
beth? All he did was to let ’em go 
through high school. He’s seen to it 
that he wore decent clothes and went 
around some. Now that he’s ailin’ 
they’ve got to go to work, he says. 
They’re both of ’em quick naturally, 
like Joan is; good girls, too. You got a 
good deal to be proud of—what you've 
done for your fam’ly, Will.” 

“T’m glad I have done it, Sarah,” he 
said with simple fervor. 

“Now that you have—now that 
they’re off your hands, I hope you'll 
have a little of the comfort you aint 
ever took since I knew you,” said she. 
“T hope you'll get some new clothes and 
take a good long vacation and go on 
a trip somewheres. You’ve always 
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wanted 
oO ... $ee 
Yellow- 
stone Park 
and them 
canyons of 
the Colarader 
River. I should 
think now you'd 
take that trip.” 
William 
Boardman 
stared at his 
sister for a mo- 
ment as if he 
thought she 
might be out of 
her senses. Then 
he threw back 
his héad and 
commenced to laugh heartily. 


SARAH'S only answer was to whisk 
out of her chair and trudge out of 
He thought for a moment 


the room. 
he had offended her. But she was back 
in a moment. He had heard the snap- 


He sat on his old-fashioned high 
stool, chewing the end of a pen 7 


and thinking much. 


. ping of a metallic catch in the 
room beyond and the sound of ' 
something rustling softly. 
stepped up to him. Into his hands she 
thrust a thick pile of bills—old, faded © 
bills for the most part. He sat staring 
at them blankly as if he could not be- 
lieve his eyes. 

“That’s money I’ve saved bit by bit,” 
Sarah explained, “—four hundred and 
twenty-two dollars. Some of it came 
out of the house money ; some of it was 
from Alice’s weddin’; some of it from 
Nora’s;. some of it from money you 
gave me to buy things for Joan. I’ve 
never said a word about it before to 
you, nor give it to you, because I knew 
if I did, you’d go right off and spend it 
on them. Now they’re all off your 
hands and that money’s yours. It’s 
yours to get you some decent clothes 
and to have a vacation on—yes, to go 
out to the Yellowstone and to the Cola- 
rader canyons.” 

“Why, why Sarah, you ought not—” 
he began. 

“They aint wanted for nothin’ neces- 
sary—and some things that wa’n’t,” 
she said grimly. 

“Why Sarah,” he began again, and 





Now she: ™ 
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it was evident in the emotion of the 
moment he was speaking with much 
difficulty, “if—if you’ve saved it, it’s 
yours.’ 

“No such a thing!” she snapped 
shortly to hide the unsteadiness in her 
own voice. “What do I want of money? 
I don’t want to go strammin’ round the 
country at my age, and I got all the 
clothes I want. That’s yours—I saved 
it for you to spend on yourself like I 
said. You’ve earned it and you deserve 
it. You’ve always been readin’ and 
talkin’ about Yellowstone Park and 
them canyons. Now you're goin’ to see 
‘em. You're goin’ to take a good vaca- 
tion from the store. Furbush will let 
you have it; and you’ re goin’ to get 
some clothes and goin’ on a good long 
trip.” 


HEN the suddenness, the unexpect- 

edness of the thing upset William 
Boardman completely. It had never 
occurred to him that anyone should 
think particularly of him; whether or 
not he wore the same frayed suit year 
in and year out; whether or not he had 


any little secret dreams of his own. It 
touched him strangely. He tried to 


speak and found he couldn’t. He 
caught up. the glass of milk, choked 
over it, blew it indiscriminately over 
the faded front room carpet; then, 
thoroughly ashamed of his twisting 
face and the moisture on his cheeks, he 
got up and stumbled blindly out of the 
room, the bills clutched tightly in his 
hands. 

If the whole truth is told, William 
Boardman spent a wholly sleepless 
night, but it wasn’t the kind of sleep- 
lessness one minded. More than once 
he got up and lighted his lamp, pawed 
into a far corner of his upper drawer 
and drew out certain worn and much- 
thumbed folders which he had absorbed 
in secret often before—a secret filled 
with entirely delicious but utterly hope- 
less imaginings. 

In the days that followed, he and 

Sarah did a great deal of delightful 
speculating, a great deal of joyful plan- 
ning. He didn’t want to go at once; 
he wanted to wait awhile—just go back 
to his old work at the store and let the 


anticipation and the realization of it all 
sink in slowly. Sarah agreed to this 
plan. It was the best way, she thought 
too. 

So William Boardman sat on his old- 
fashioned high stool in the office of 
Furbush’s hardware store, chewing the 
end of a pen between entries and think- 
ing much; and as the days slipped by, 
it would have been apparent to the 
most casual observer that William 
Boardman’s first interest in the thing 
was waning. You would have known 
it by the way he sometimes wrinkled 
his brows and stared at the dingy ceil- 
ing; and again by the way he sat with 
his hand on his chin looking fixedly at 
piles of slips that should long ago have 
been entered in the books. 

They planned the start first for the 
last of July. The last of July, William 
put it off until August. In August he 
thought the weather in late September 
would be far more attractive and com- 
fortable. But when in late September 
he again showed signs of hedging, 
Sarah spoke her mind sharply, as was 
her wont on certain occasions. 

It was at the supper table that she 
broached the subject. She spoke as she 
passed William his second cup of tea. 

“Have you spoke to Mr. Furbush 
about the time you want off beginning 
next week?” said she. 

William seemed suddenly and unac- 
countably distressed. He turned milk 
into his tea until the cup overflowed . 
and the tide rose dangerously in his 
saucer, 

“I’ve been thinking October—” he 
began. 

Sarah stopped him. 

“October’s too cold,” she vetoed. 
“You want to get started right away. 
You aint bought you no clothes yet, 
either.” 

William took another tack. 

“T couldn’t get away just now,” he 
declared. “They’re all rushed up at 
the store.” 

Sarah’s eyes narrowed. The corners 
of her mouth set stiffly. 

“You aint tried,” said she. 

“Well, even if I aint I know how 
they’re fixed there just now,” he re- 
plied. 
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“They’re fixed all right for you to 
.go,” said Sarah. “I know. I went 
down this afternoon and asked Furbush 
about it myself. I beckoned him out 
of the store so you wouldn’t see me 
talkin’ to him. He says you can go 
now just as well as not. He says he’ll 
be glad for you to have a vacation. He 
says you've earned it. He says you 
can have six weeks with pay goin’ on 
just the same to make up for some of 
the vacations that was comin’ to you in 
the past that you aint took.” 


HH. looked about him rather wildly. 

He kept on pouring the milk until 
the capacity of the saucer was over- 
taxed and the tablecloth about it was 
awash. 

“I can’t go,” he said weakly. “I 
can’t, really, Sarah. Not yet awhile, 
anyway. There’s a good reason.” 

Sarah leaned accusingly toward him. 
Across the cloth she shook a wrathful 
finger at him. 

“William Boardman,” she demanded, 
“what’s the reason you can’t go? Have 
you went and spent that money on 
some of ’em? William, where ts that 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars? 
Answer me!’ 

The milk running down the table 
edge into his lap warned him to desist 
and to make ineffectual little dabs at 
the overgrown puddle on the cloth with 
his napkin. But he did not answer 
her. 

“Where is it?” she reiterated. “Has 
some of it gone into Alice’s new player- 
piano, or was it those new rugs of 
Nora’s, or have you sent some to Joan, 
or have you divided it among the three? 
I saved and skimped and schemed to 
get that money—for you. Where is it? 
Answer me!” 

It was a long time before he spoke. 
He was still mopping at that miniature 
pond before him. He prefaced his 
remarks with a series of uncertain 
sounds in his throat, which started out 
to be apologetic coughs and ended in 
inane gurgles. 


“We want so little, you and I, Sarah 
—we have learned to want so little— 
and it seemed so strange to be working 
just for us—nobody to think of but 
just you and I and our simple wants. 
It—it somehow didn’t seem natural— 
nor—nor quite decent. I’ve had some 
one to think of for so many years 
maybe I’ve got the habit. Anyway, it 
seemed—seemed, Sarah,—selfish. 

“So, what with just you and I here 
now—and—and the money Joan is 
sending each week—and—and—that 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars— 
and John’s girls—good girls, Sarah, the 
best of girls—not—not having the 
chance they ought to— 

“Tm sending Amy and Maybeth 
through college,” he ended in despera- 
tion. “Now don’t go to scolding about 
it—don’t! It wont do any good. Be- 
sides, it’s been a trying day at the store. 
Work got behind on me—and they 
were so short-handed out in front be- 
cause Jim and Charley asked off for 
the ball game that I had to help with 
the customers. And—and—oh, well, 
that’s all!” 


Now, I know perfectly well that 
when the occasion arises—and in 
the natural course of events it wont be 
so very many decades hence—Alice 
will insist on a Scriptural verse on that 
plain white headstone, just such a verse 
as there is on her mother’s stone; and 
Nora will back her up; and Joan: will, 
by her silence, tacitly sanction this fam- 
ily majority, which was ever Joan’s 
way. 

So the epitaph I would like to see 
there—when it is required, remember, 
if you please—probably wont have the 
ghost of a show. 

But if I had my way I’d see that 
the man who does the letter-cutting at 
Perry’s marble yard put on something 
like this: 

BLESSED ARE THE WILLIAM BOARDMANS, 

FOR OF SUCH IS A HIGHLY IMPORTANT KING- 

DOM, WHERE THE BRASSES SOUND NOT, 

NEITHER DO THE CYMBALS TINKLE. 
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BERTHA TAKES A POSTGRAD- 


UATE COURSE 


tN 2O-O.Ee-$ 


By Hastings MacAdam 


A| (therefore, if you view it so, 
+=] a limited young woman), Ber- 
tha Cone had never before intruded 
upon her father’s business—that is, 
upon his politics, for politics was his 
business. 

“Pops, I’ve turned lobbyist!” she be- 
gan. Her bright, sudden smile and her 
shining, brown, expectant eyes showed 
that she anticipated scoring an impres- 
sion. ‘Oh, I mean it,” she added, smil- 
ing again. “I’ve gone in deep, too. I 
want something for myself—something 
awfully big.” 

Of less than middle height, very slen- 
der and delicate, Bertha knew quite well 
that girlishness was her best pose, es- 
pecially with her father. So now, all 
in white, from the Leghorn which crest- 
ed the waves of her brown, glistening 
hair to a twinkling glimpse of ankles 
and shoes, she seemed a maid of six- 
teen rather than a woman of twenty- 
two. 

She stood at a big flat-top mahogany 
desk. Opposite her sat “Pops’— 
United States Senator Sam B. Cone. 
An alpaca coat (for it was July and 
insufferably hot) hung from his shoul- 
ders as though from pegs, so thin was 
he. Hollow cheeks, a slit of a mouth 
and a chin pinched to a point made his 
flapper-like ears seem very large, gave 
his upper head a topheavy appearance 
and accentuated the bulging prominence 
of his temples. Good color bespoke 
physical—as the lively gleam in his 
dark, deep-set eyes betokened mental— 
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vigor; yet it seemed scarcely possible 
that the sagging folds of the coat and 
the loose shirt and linen concealed body 
enough to sustain his head. A lean rag 
of a man with a pronounced stoop was 
Sam Cone, nearly six feet when extend- 
ed to full height—and no beauty. 

It was quite the place, relationships 
aside, for such an interview—the pri- 
vate office of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Affairs; and this was 
Senator Cone’s high place in the organi- 
zation of the Senate. Costly, glittering 
chandeliers hung like jeweled stalactites 
from the ceiling; a thick, soft, dark- 
green rug carpeted the floor ; and large, 
deep, leather-cushioned chairs, a luxuri- 
ous lounge and a mahogany table of 
dining-room size in the spacious win- 
dow alcove, told of the nation’s liberal- 
ity to its statesmen. Red, green and 
yellow-backed volumes, works of law 
and fact, filled the mahogany bookcases 
against the wall. A revolving bookcase 
near the desk contained smaller books 
of reference. Stacks of letters, ranged 
in orderly packets, lay upon the desk, 
while the table bore a towering burden 
of committee reports, drafts of bills, 
newspaper files and issues of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

“So you’ve turned lobbyist, have you, 
Bert?” answered Senator Cone in an 
indulgent, joking tone, his lips twitching 
in the peculiar way that was his smile. 
“Well, ten thousand of ’em have in- 
fested the Capitol this spring and sum- 
mer, and you’re the best looking one 
I’ve seen yet.” 
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- “Thanks, Pops.” And then with 
seeming irrelevance: “You know Tom 
Francis is in town.” 

“T heard of it—I rather expected him 
in this morning.” 

“Oh! He wanted to come, but he’s 
so busy. Colonel Felton hardly lets 
him have a minute for his own. Isn’t it 
fine! Colonel Felton telegraphed from 
the New York office ’way out to Pela- 
tium City and specially ordered Tom to 
come to Washington. Just think of it— 
and Tom had never met him before!” 

Tom Francis, Bertha’s fiancé, or- 
dered to Washington by Felton—Sam 
Cone had not heard that! His lips 
tightened until the slit of a mouth al- 
most vanished and a beady, steady look 
of inquiry displaced the humorous 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Last night, you know, I was at the 
Melrose dinner,” she ran on, not notic- 
ing her father’s change of manner. “It 
was a private little dinner—only ten. 
Isn’t it nice, how Mrs. Melrose always 
invites me now? For years, I thought 
I would never get through her front 
door except at the big receptions. But 
lately—well, Tom was there, and Sena- 
tor Melrose himself and Senator Elting 
and Senator Bellinger and their wives, 
and two or three other girls and fel- 
lows were there. A perfectly funny 
mixture of the young uns and old uns! 
And they talked politics—” 

“Melrose, Elting and Bellinger!” ex- 
claimed Senator Cone, not harshly but 
with a curious metallic click in his tone. 
“An interesting combination! Was 
Felton there, too?” 

Then, suddenly, she felt as though 
pierced through and through by her 
father’s inquiring gaze. A vague fear 
undermined her innocent confidence, for 
she had assumed the role of lobbyist in 
the blindness which often protects the 
children and even the wives of poli- 
ticians from an understanding of the 
evils of politics. .Sam Cone at home 
and Sam Cone in the sordid world of 
conflicting and political interests were 
separate and distinct men. It now 


seemed to Bertha as though a stranger’s 

eyes were reading her inmost thoughts. 
“Ye-es,” 

ton was there.” 


she. replied. “Colonel Fel- 
Then in panicky haste 
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she blurted: “Oh, it’s the tariff bill! 
It comes to a‘vote in the Senate to-day, 
doesn’t it? And they—Colonel Felton 
wants the House rates on pelatium. 
And they said—Senators Melrose and 
Elting said you are the only one who 
may prevent them from putting it over 
—that was their phrase! . . J 
don’t understand just what it all means; 
I know only that Colonel Felton said 
that if he gets the House rates, his 
company—lInternational Pelatium, they 
call it, don’t they ?—will build a new 
factory at Pelatium City in our State. 
And—and if they build the factory 
they'll make Tom Francis manager at 
eight thousand dollars a year. And— 
and if they don’t get the House rates, 
they'll close down the factory now at 
Pelatium City, and Tom will lose all he’s 
worked for for the last five years. If 
they succeed, three thousand more men 
will get work at Pelatium City; if they 
lose, the three thousand men now em- 
ployed there will lose their places! 
Father, it meant so much to me; it 
seemed so big to me! I lay awake all 
last night, thinking! And this morning 
I decided to come to you here. Some- 
how home didn’t seem the place to talk 
about it. So I dressed up just this 
way; I dressed my part and came. 
i" 


ENATOR CONE’S inner office was 
the fourth of a suite of four rooms. 
To see the chairman of the Committee 
on Fiscal Affairs, visitors ran the gant- 
let of committee clerks in the first room, 
of two male stenographers in the second 
room and of Private Secretary Handy 
in the third room. 

The door from the third into the 
fourth room now opened silently, and 
Jim Handy stepped to Cone’s elbow and 
whispered : 

“Elting’s secretary has just left word 
of a caucus at a quarter of twelve.” 

“Unh!” grunted Cone and nodded. 
Handy added, still whispering: 

“Colonel John D. Felton is outside 
and,”—accenting the one word ever so 
slightly—“is very anxious to see you 
before a quarter of twelve.” 

“Ask him to wait a minute,” 


Cone 
said sharply, as Handy left. 















“Did you hear that, Bert?” Her 
father accentuated the metallic tone. A 
puzzled look accompanied her nod of 
assent. 

Senator Cone thought a moment, 
then leaned forward in the chair, thrust 
an elbow onto the desk, and clasped 
his chin between fore-finger and thumb. 
Looking intently into his daughter’s 
eyes, he said slowly: 

“Do you not see a connection? All 
that they told you at the dinner! The 
caucus, controlled by Elting, called to 
force me to do just as you have asked 
me to do—just as they foresaw you 
would ask me to do! And lastly, Fel- 
ton himself comes—Felton, spokesman 
of a hundred millions—comes to ascer- 
tain whether my daughter’s wish and 
happiness is enough to buy me, or 
whether more is necessary !” 

“Father!” It was a cry of mingled 
amazement and humiliation. 

Senator Cone sprang up impulsively, 
strode around the desk to his daugh- 
ter’s side, placed a hand on each of her 
shoulders and looked down at her. 

“T know you didn’t understand, Ber- 
tha,” he said gently. “But you must 
understand now. Do you suppose that 
months ago, when the tariff fight was 
beginning, Mrs. Melrose took you up 
without design? Do you suppose they 
suddenly began to invite you to their 
teas, dances and dinners because they 
saw in you the loving, simple, true girl 
I know you to be? And how did Tom 
Francis come to be summoned here, do 
you think? Ah, I know what you think 
—that Tom is a clean, straight, hard- 
working fellow and that Felton, of all 
the hundreds such working for him, 
picked Tom out of an eighteen-hundred- 
dollar place for high and deserving re- 
sponsibility. But that isn’t the reason, 
Bertha ; I know how it occurred, though 
probably you have not even suspected 
the truth and though no one has told me. 
To Mrs. Melrose, to others of them, 
no doubt, you spoke your heart freely 
as you always do and as your mother 
used to do; you told them about Tom. 
You are motherless and Mrs. Melrose 
mothered you. And she told Melrose, 
and Melrose told Felton. Now—” 
With eyes more accustomed to such 
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darkness Bertha began to see into the 
black pits of her ignorance. She paled; 
her face grew serious and had a 
pinched look which vaguely resembled 
her father’s; she trembled as a piano 
wire after impact. “Yes, yes!” she ex- 
claimed scarcely above a whisper. “I— 
I told Mrs. Melrose. I suppose that is 
how it happened.” 

“Now, I want to ask one question, 
Bert.” Senator Cone spoke still more 
slowly and eatnestly. “Did Tom tell 
you about the scheme for the new fac- 
tory—about his prospective leap from 
an eighteen-hundred to eight-thousand- 
dollar income? Did he ask you to come 
to me?” 

“No, no, no,” came an outpouring of 
indignation that was a relief to her. 
Then words came rushing to her tongue, 
and, wholly unconscious it was such, she 
painted a rare picture of a girl-woman’s 
naiveté. 

Until she met him in the Melrose par- 
lor, she had not known Tom Francis 
was in Washington. The summons 
from Felton had ‘come suddenly. It 
was Tom’s whim to surprise her, so he 
had not telegraphed. On the impulse, 
seeing him so unexpectedly after so 
long a parting, she ran pell mell across 
the room and kissed him before them 
all! Then, presented to the tall, hand- 
some, gray-haired man _ beside her 
fiancé, she had blushed, stammered, and 
yet had met him eye to eye. In short, 
with all the art of her sex, she had laid 
siege to Colonel Felton’s good will, 
knowing him to be Tom’s employer: In 
téte-a-téte before dinner and afterwards 
in the parlors and conservatory, she was 
much with Colonel Felton, who had 
seemed the truest, kindest of gentle- 
men. 

Gradually, the sequences of fact 
which had: moved her so deeply had 
been fed to her. At table there had 
been general talk of the situation in the 
Senate, of the impending crisis there 
and of her father’s dominant position 
as leader of nine insurgent Senators 
whose votes would decide. Afterwards, 
little by little, Felton had pictured two 
vivid conditions ; on the one hand, want, 
misery, perhaps starvation and death 
for the people of Pelatium City; on the 
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other hand, doubled prosperity and hap- 
piness there. Quite as a detail men- 
tioned in passing, he had spoken of the 
effect on Tom’s prospects. 

With cunning very cleverly masked, 
Felton had appealed to her love, self- 
interest and broader sympathies. The 
prize hung before her love-hungry eyes 
had been large—and the seeds of the 
desire for it bore quick fruit. 

“As for Tom,” she said at the end, 
“he didn’t know Colortel Felton had 
told me until I told him, when we were 
going home. It made him very angry. 
That is the real reason why he hasn’t 
been in to see you to-day.” 

Then Sam Cone did a very human, 
fatherly thing. He crushed his daugh- 
ter in a quick, impulsive embrace and 
kissed her. 

“Two babes in the woods!” he mut- 
tered. 


EANTIME, in the outer room, 

Colonel Felton paced the floor, 
fuming and swearing inwardly against 
the delay. To be kept waiting, though 
the common experience of callers at his 
Broadway office, was a novel sensation 
for him. 

Finally, however, the Senator’s buzz- 
er rang for Private Secretary Handy, 
who, a moment later, ushered in the 
powerful visitor. 

In any company the president of In- 
ternational Pelatium would have been 
picked as a man of force. His healthy 
pink cheeks contrasted colorfully with 
his white hair, brows and military mus- 
tache. Shoulders squared, carrying 
his big frame easily, dressed in the pink 
of fashion, he strode forward aggres- 
sively, with outstretched hand. 

“Good morning, Senator,” he said. 

“Good morning,” replied Senator 
Cone coldly, but accepted the proffered 
hand. “Colonel, I hear you have met 
my daughter Bertha.” 

Bertha had started to go, but her 
father motioned her to remain. Felton 
betrayed chagrin as he _ observed 
Bertha’s presence, but at once, with 
gracious courtesy, he expressed his 
pleasure in so soon renewing the ac- 
quaintance. Bertha replied in kind and 
again moved to go. 
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“No, Bert, stay—I want you,” said 
her father, and went on: “Have a seat, 
Colonel. Bert, come over beside me.” 

“But Senator, it is nearly noon,” said 
the financier. “Our time is short. I 
would rather we—” 

“were alone? Well, I prefer other- 
wise.” Then, after a pause: “I may as 
well speak to the point. You took my 
daughter into this deal last night. Now 
she stays in.” 

Colonel Felton had seated himself in 
one of the big arm-chairs. Senator 
Cone had resumed his place in the 
swivel chair. Bertha stood near and a 
little behind her father. 

“By pure social chance,” Felton has- 
tened to explain, “I happened to men- 
tion certain facts to Miss Cone. As she 
happened to be engaged to one of my 
employees, I saw no harm, rather pro- 
priety, in her knowing that employee’s 
best interest.” 

“Ah!” Senator Cone exclaimed and 
repeated with an emphasis slightly 
ironical, “‘by pure social chance!’ ” 
Then quickly shifting his ground: 
“Colonel, we will not mince words. 
You want the House rates on pela- 
tium ?” 

“IT want justice,’ 
ously, “but—” 

“But you do not want to talk before 
Bertha. Well, we will talk before her 
or not at all,” Cone snarled, and again 
sought to lead Felton. “If you do not 
get the House rates—if you get the 
Senate Committee rates, what then?” 

Colonel Felton had a soft purring 
way which won women; but he drove 
men, or sought to. Stung by Cone’s 
rasping manner, he accepted the chal- 
lenge and snapped: 

“You must give us the House rates 
onan” 

“Or you'll destroy me,” put in Cone 
coolly. “I’ve heard from the State.” 

Such indifference startled Felton. It 
had been a costly underground cam- 
paign he had set moving in Cone’s 
State. 

“You'll destroy me, politically,” Cone 
repeated. “You'll throw thousands of 
men in my State out of their places, 
and you'll strike at me through the love 
my daughter bears for a straightfor- 


, 


said Felton unctu- 












ward, unassuming citizen of my State— 
your employee! On’'the whole now, 
what do you think of yourself, 
Colonel ?” 

Felton flushed and jumped to his feet. 
Sam Cone used an impatient gesture, 
and went on in a tone dangerously 
sweet. 

“Oh, we shall not have a row about 
it. I’m merely stating facts—establish- 
ing the premise. If Bert and I go into 
this—er—shall I say, transaction ?—we 
wish to know just why we do it and 
where we are going. Now, Colonel, do 
you care to talk on these terms or 
not ?” 

Colonel Felton looked at his watch— 
twenty minutes to twelve. In five min- 
utes, the caucus would meet. If Cone 
were to be won, it would have to be 
quickly done—and win him he must. He 
resumed his seat. 

“Does Miss Cone fully comprehend 
the—er—the confidential nature of such 
matters?” he asked. 

“T should think,” replied the Senator 
tartly, “you would realize that Bertha’s 
interest is of the most private and con- 
fidential character possible. She will 
scarcely shout from the house-tops the 
story of her father’s misconduct in her 
behalf. Tell him so, Bert.” He turned 
to his daughter. 

It was a strange, new world to Ber- 
tha. But latent in her character and 
small body was the fiber of her father’s 
steely qualities. 

“T don’t quite see what it’s about,” 
she faltered, “except that it’s something 
—something terrible. But I shall do as 
you say, Father.” 


HE came closer. Pale and stiffly 

erect, she stood directly beside her 
parent and placed a hand upon his 
shoulder. Senator Cone faced Felton 
again, smiled, opened a drawer of the 
desk and took out a box of cigars. 

“Have one, Colonel? No—well, I 
think I’ll smoke. They area pretty fair 
article—grown on Senator Radford’s 
plantation.” 

He lit a thick, black, blunt cigar, blew 
forth a cloud of smoke, then spoke 
sharply: 

“Colonel, you have a double-cinched 
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eee of pelatium in the home mar- 
et,” 

“Not a monopoly,” interjected the 
financier, welcoming an opportunity to 
argue his case. “There is competi- 
tion.” 

“Oh, the competition which fixes the 
same prices to all jobbers from all fac- 


_ tories.” A trace of a grin flitted across 


Cone’s thin lips. “But we'll pass that 
over.” Another cloud of smoke, and 
then: “Colonel, your business is a 
peculiar one. You cast all your product 
in large sheets, up to a hundred and, 
sometimes, two hundred square feet. 
Rarely is the whole sheet perfect. So 
you cut the stuff for the market in the 
largest sizes permitted by the blemishes. 
In a sense, the small sizes are but a by- 
product of the big sizes. Now, two- 
thirds of the pelatium consumed in the 
United States is under five square feet 
in area. These latter are the sizes used 
by the poor and middle class people in 
their homes.” 

Senator Cone paused, as though en- 
joying the savor of the tobacco, then 
added in a mildly exclamatory way: 

“Colonel Felton, with the House 
rates, you could get for your small size 
a price at or near the price of your 
large sizes. And you would still be 
able to retain the monopoly of the large 
sizes. You would double or treble your 
profits.” 

But Felton refused to become a de- 
fendant; the moral aspect flowed by 
him as water by a rock. 

“What’s the use of all this talk!” the 
millionaire exclaimed impatiently. 
“What is it you—” Thtn again he hesi- 
tated, looking at Bertha Cone, who 
stood white and stiff as a statue beside 
her father. 

“What is it I want?” echoed Sena- 
tor Cone. “We'll get to that presently. 
I have more—” 

The ’phone at the Senator’s elbow 
rang, “Hello, Elting. : 
Yes, this is Cone. . . . The caucus 
—am I coming? I hardly think so. 

Oh! I mean it. Count me 
out. . . Have I seen Felton? 
Why yes, I am having that pleasure 
now. Well, good-by—see you in the 
Senate later.” 
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Icily cool, Cone hung up the receiver 
and turned again to his visitor. 

- “You will ignore the caucus?” ex- 
claimed Felton in excited surprise, for a 
caucus is the last word in party law. 

“At present, yes,” Cone replied, and 
resumed. “As I was saying, I want to 
add a word.” He turned to Bertha 
and spoke with rising inflection: 

“In the House, International Pela- 
tium—that is to say, Colonel Felton, 
here—bought up Blow, of the Commit- 
tee on National Revenues—our pre- 
cious member from the Pelatium City 
district, you know! Through Blow he 
got just what he wanted in the House! 
But in the Senate, in my Committee, we 
knocked Blow’s pelatium schedule sky 
high. Now the vote on an amendment 
substituting the House rates for the 
Senate Committee’s rates is set for two 
o'clock this afternoon. He has won 
Elting, and Elting can swing the caucus; 
but they can’t swing the Senate without 
me! He needs me to make this metal 
of universal use cheaper for the rich 
and dearer for the poor. Bert, what is 
our price for this?” 

“Senator, you are insulting!” roared 
Felton, who rose again. “I wont 
stand—” 

“Sit down then!” hissed Cone; and, 
to Felton’s own surprise, he obeyed. 

The ’phone rang a second time. “Hel- 
lo, yes, yes,—this is Cone. 
That you, Harg? 
the call for the caucus. 
will I do? Stay out, of course! 
all our men to stay out!” 

To ‘phone, Cone had spun _ half 
around swiftly. He swung back with 
equal quickness. 

“You heard!” he snapped. “Harg 
will ignore the caucus. Nine of us will 
stay out. Elting is helpless without 
us ”? 


Yes, I got 
What 
Tell 


He laid the cigar upon a tray, leaned 
across the desk, extended his right arm 
and aimed his index finger straight at 
Felton’s nose. His voice had the harsh, 
grating sound of a file cutting steel as 
he said: 

“Colonel, you offered my prospective 
son-in-law, that is to say, my daughter, 
eight thousand a year. That is not 
enough!” 
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Then, for the first time, Bertha fully 
understood. As ‘the naked truth burst, 
it seemed to her as though lightning 
flashed and revealed her, naked, upon 
an auction block in the great whirl of 
sordid strife whose vortex is the Senate 
chamber. Through his polished exte- 
rior, she saw the real Felton—cruel, 
menacing, malignant. 

“Father, stop it!” she-cried, her face 
aglow. “Oh, Colonel Felton, how cow- 
ardly you were with me! What a baby 
Iwas! Father, you must go in and beat 
him! Tom and I will wait. Beat him, 
Father, beat him!” 


URNING his harsh, tense face to his 

daughter’s; Sam Cone listened 
eagerly and, when she had finished, 
smiled again. It was a curious, enig- 
matic smile, half wolfish, half indulgent. 
Then he snapped: 

“What a baby you were! Yes, and 
what a baby you are! When you start 
a thing, Bert, it’s always best to finish 
it!” 

Bertha shrank back, frightened. Cone 
wheeled to Felton, rapped the desk 
sharply, and put a world of interroga- 
tion in the one plangent word: 

“Well?” 

The two men gazed at each other, 
Felton groping for an interpretation of 
the glitter in the Senator’s half-closed 
eyes: Did he really mean to deal? 
Of that he was not sure, and he 
hesitated. 

“If we get a reasonable tariff,” he 
said at last deliberately, gazing at 
the rug, “we plan to enlarge our West- 
ern plants, and we purpose to divide 
the business. We will organize the 
Western Pelatium Company, giving it 
all the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi.” 

Cone had not relighted his cigar and 
lay back in his chair. He said quietly: 

“You will issue new stock, I as- 
sume.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Quite a wad of it?” 

“Ah—er—the business will carry a 
big debt. I guarantee the preferred to - 
sell at par.” 

“There will be private sales?” 

“Possibly—that is—” : 
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“Can you put aside ten thousand 
shares of preferred in the name of Ber- 
tha Cone?” 

“Ten thousand shares!” gasped Fel- 
ton, looking up suddenly. 

“Exactly,” Cone croaked. “Why not? 
Fifty millions for you, a million for 
Bertha! I should say”—and his voice 
rose slightly—“it will be worth fifty 
millions a year to International Pela- 
tium as long as the law stands!” 

“Father!” shrilled Bertha. 

Cone abruptly raised his hand, en- 
joining silence. It was a moment of 
electric tensity and thrill; something 
rose in her throat and choked her power 
of speech. 

When under strain, Felton had a 
habit of chewing at the ends of his 
mustache. He busily masticated these 
wiry bristles now, and renewed his 
scrutiny of -Cone’s ophidian eyes. He 
measured his man and the emergency 
with a mental yardstick, neither feeling 
nor showing enmity. “Twice more than 
all the others have cost,” he muttered 
to himself, “but I believe he’s worth 
.". 

Then he rose, stepped forward with 
hand outstretched to seal the bargain, 
and said: 

“Agreed.” 

Coldly ignoring Felton, Cone pivoted 
in the chair and, in a tone oddly ex- 
pressive both of irony and congratula- 
tion, addressed his daughter: 

“Bert, you’re worth a million now. 
Do you understand? Fifty thousand 
dollars a year! A house in Sixteenth 
Street! A butler, footman and a French 
maid! A half dozen cars and a chauf- 
feur! Ermines, sables and—” 

“No, no, no!” the girl cried, and her 
very soul gushed forth in a torrent of 
denial and appeal. “You don’t—you 
can’t mean it! Oh, Father! I have so 
often wanted to be rich. I want all 
those things the others have; I want 
them for Tom, for you, for myself— 
but not this way! As I have listened 
here, it has seemed as though suddenly 
I had been taken from a light, bright, 
happy world and cast into a chamber of 
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horrors. Just now it seemed to me, 
too,”—she spoke a little lower,—“as 
though my mother were standing beside 
me; I thought I heard her whisper, 
‘Tell him not to do it—tell him not’ to 
do it?’ It seemed, also, that Tom came 
and said, ‘No, no Bertha—not that, not 
that!’ Father, tell me you don’t mean 
it!” 

She threw herself upon her father. 
With an arm encircling his neck, her 
drawn face close to her father’s, she re- 
peated : 

“Tell me you don’t mean it!” 

A moment later, Colonel Felton, 
dazed but not unmoved, paused as he 
reached the door. He seemed to de- 
liberate a moment. Then he turned 
back and said: 

“Senator, would you mind telling me 
why you staged this truly dramatic and 
affecting little scene?” 

“T rather think it was to complete my 
daughter’s education,” Senator Cone re- 
plied, his lips twitching again in his 
characteristic, half nervous, half hu- 
morous way. But he added inwardly: 

“Tf she had wanted it, I would have 
taken it.” 


THAT night Tom Francis was guest 
at dinner in Senator Cone’s modest, 


rented little home in R Street. Dis- 
playing the resilience at which his 
friends had marveled for many years, 
the Senator, though he had looked near 
a corpse at the crisis of that day’s great 
fight in the Senate, joked and laughed 
as if he had never known a care. With 
him, the elixir of life was the fine wine 
of victory—and he had won. 

Poor Tom, however, sat glum and 
laughterless. Meavy sag the scales 
against a People’s Victory when the 
fortunes of a young man in love are in 
the other pan! 

“Tom,” remarked Senator Cone over 
coffee, a twinkle of banter in his eyes, 
“T will confide a secret. When I mar- 
ried I had just been elected prosecuting 
attorney of Vernon County, and that 
position paid just sixty dollars a 
month.” 











“THE CLEVER ONES” 
By Alfred Sutro 











CAST 
Wilfrid Callender...... Charles Hopkins 
Peter Marrable.......... Edward Emery 
SOOT Bo. Eee Russ Whytal 
Hannibal Pipkin...... Charles Hampden 
Harrold Marrable......... Herbert. Yost 
TIREON. i. oi con 8 Charles Dodsworth 
ie ry ss ge koe John Rogers 
SRR an RR ae Charles Coghlan 
OT RS OOOO GEL 
Rose Effick...............Mrs. Hopkins 
Doris Marrable........ Beatrice Prentice 
Mrs. Marrable (Irene)...Annie Hughes 
Athene Setile......Louise Closser Hale 
WUE: ON a oe ik coke Su cee Vera Pole 

IETER MARRABLE is a suc- 

Pp | cessful business man and 

1) quite content with his limited 











mental attainments. His wife and sis- 
ter-in-law, however, are literary pos- 
ers, and under their guidance his two 
children have been reared with false 
and shallow ideas and ideals of life. 
A veneer of learning has made them 
intolerant and supercilious. The boy, 
Harrold, imagines himself to be a 
budding literary genius; and the girl, 
Doris, has gone in for socialism. 
Wilfrid Callender—also the son of 
a wealthy man, but thoroughly appre- 
ciative of all that his father’s labors 
have brought him—has met Doris at a 
tea. He is smarting under an imagined 
rebuff from Rose Effick, the thoroughly 
sane and really clever daughter of a 
lovable and gentle but out-and-out So- 
cialist. His wounded vanity finds balm 
in Doris’ apparent liking of him, and 
he imagines himself to be in love with 
her. He has been warned, however, 
of her socialistic vagaries and, to win 
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her, pretends to be a rabid .anarchist 
himself. He tells her he is an artisan, 
making five pounds a week, which is 
quite enough for anyone to live on. 
Doris is completely captivated, believes 
that she has found her soul-mate and 
looks forward to a life of privation 
with him most rapturously. 

Poor Mr. Marrable does not accept 
his proposed son-in-law with equanim- 
ity. But Callender finally persuades 
Doris to leave him alone with her 
father. When he divulges his duplic- 
ity, he of course gains Mr. Marrable’s 
consent and cooperation. 

In the second act, Callender has 
asked the Marrables to his rooms to 
tea. His own home being a mansion in 
Mayfair, he has borrowed the sitting- 
room of David Effick for the occasion. 
David Effick is the socialistic father of 
Rose. His rooms—very charming in 
themselves—are in Bethnal Green 
Road. It is a neighborhood unknown 
to the Marrable women, and the rooms 
are only reached by climbing many 
flights of rickety and none too clean 
stairs. Rose, who loves Callender, sees 
through Doris’ foolish pose at once, and 
decides to disillusion him. 

She gets not only the girl, but her 
mother and her aunt, deep into social- 
istic work. She persuades them to hold 
protest meetings in their home, and 
shows Doris a thing or two that makes 
her realize that the comforts supplied 
by her father are not so completely to 
be scorned as she had imagined. At 
first the women feel important and ex- 
cited at being thus. thrust into so impor- 
tant a field, but the falling-away of 
their friends, and the lack of apprecia- 
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tion of the class they are endeavoring 
to uplift, soon cures them of any lean- 
ing they had in that direction. 

Doris finally grows weary of Callen- 
der’s vehemence and he of hers. She 
turns back with the utmost relief to the 
man whom she had been wont to con- 
sider mentally beneath her, and Callen- 
der is only too glad to be reinstated in 
Rose’s merry, sane little heart. 
(Produced by Punch & Judy Theater 

Company. ) 


“THE WHITE FEATHER” 
By Lechmere Worrall and 
J. E. Harold Terry 


CAST 

John Preston, M. P 

NESE: RIV Os:. oaiccc vices Mabel Archdall 
Fraulein Schroeder.........Mabel Reed 
Percival Pennicuick Alan Mudie 
Daphne Kidlington Frances Carson 
Molly Preston....... Jessie Glendinning 
DL. OEE ATC John Burkell ° 
Miriam Lee Elaine Inescort 
Christopher Brent 

Mrs. Sanderson Cynthia Brooke 
COP SORGCTIOW. «665s oiiess 32 Eric Maxon 
Corporal Atkins...Alexandre J. Herbert 


HRISTOPHER BRENT, a mem- 

ber of the secret service and greatly 
trusted, while doing incalculable serv- 
ice for his country in the tracking 
of German’ spies, is, nevertheless, 
forced to endure the taunts of his ac- 
quaintances—who, owing to the neces- 
sary secrecy of his labors, consider him 
an idler and a coward. Molly Pres- 
ton, his sweetheart, believes in him in 
spite of appearances, but even she is 
deeply grieved over his seeming indif- 
ference to his country’s peril. 

The scene of the play is an English 
seaside boarding-house. Mrs. Sander- 
son, formerly the widow of a German 
general, but now the widow of an Eng- 
lishman, is the owner of the house. 
Her allegiance is still to her fatherland, 
and for twenty years she has been em- 
‘ployed by the German government as a 
spy. Carl—her son by her first hus- 
band, but who is known by the name 
of his stepfather—is a clerk in the Brit- 
ish Admiralty office. He too is a Ger- 
man spy, and working heart and soul 
with his mother. Fratilein Schroeder, 
a naturalized British subject, and Fritz, 
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ostensibly the butler of the Sanderson 
establishment, are also in the employ of 
the German secret service. 

Brent—playing the role of silly ass— 
is constantly butting into their secret 
conferences, but the Germans regard 
him as beneath suspicion as well as con- 
tempt. He discovers a wireless appara- 
tus concealed back of a grate in the liv- 
ing-room, and, from the message that 
he intercepts, is confirmed in his sus- 
picions regarding the household. Mrs. 
Lee—an attractive young woman—has 
been sent down from London to work 
with him, and together they are getting 
along famously. Molly, however, soon 
becomes jealous of the older woman; 
and Brent, who cannot tell her the 
truth, is unable to explain his intimacy 
with her. 

Brent and Mrs. Lee have discovered 
that one of Fritz’s carrier-pigeons is 
about to be started toward Germany 
bearing an important map of the har- 
bor defenses. With the greatest clev- 
erness they manage to kill the bird and 
substitute another paper in place of the 
diagram ; but Molly, through her unrea- 
sonable jealousy, causes the discovery 
that Brent has killed the pigeon. 
Fritz’s suspicions are aroused, but Mrs. 
Lee, not Brent, has the drawing, and 
put it in her own room. But Molly 
steals it; thinking Mrs. Lee a German 
spy, and hoping by exposing her to . 
cure her fiancé of his apparent 
infatuation. 

The wireless apparatus having been 
rendered useless by Brent, Mrs. San- 
derson’s house is to be fired at midnight 
as a signal to the outlying German war- 
ship to start the bombardment of the 
little seacoast town. The coast guard 
on the cliff is to be murdered by Fritz 
so that the fire may get well under 
way before being discovered. Brent, 
however, has placed a dictagraph in the 
room and knows all their plans. 

Brent warns the man on the cliff, and 
then turns the tables on young Sander- 
son, who is finally arrested and taken 
away by the soldiers, presumably to be 
shot. Mrs. Lee has persuaded Mrs. 
Sanderson and Fraiilein Shroeder to 
escape with her, their work being done, 
and delivers them to the detectives who 
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are aiding her. Fritz is wounded by 


the sentry and carried off to the hos- . 


pital. And Molly—who doubted her 
lover’s constancy—is made joyous by 
the discovery that he is a hero. 

(Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd.) 


“THE TRAP” 


By Richard Harding Davis and 
Jules Eckert Goodman 


*THE CAST 
Jone COPson.. 555230. Martha Hedman 
William Graham.......... David Powell 
Henry Carson......... Frederick Burton 
ae eer Tully Marshall 
Edward Fallon.......... Holbrook Blinn 
ee CE TY Albert Wolfe 
Helen Carson...... Elaine Hammerstein 
PI. 5.5 wid tic as < wa George Berliner 
George Anderson........-. Robert Wayne 


ENRY CARSON, a New York 
stock-broker, had become dis- 


couraged in his efforts to make a_for- 
tune and went, with his daughter Jane, 
to the Yukon. And his labors there 
had met with no better success. 

During one of his prospecting trips, 
his daughter married Jack Fallon. 
They went up to a little log cabin in 
the mountains unknown to anyone, to 
spend their honeymoon. At the end of 
a few weeks Jack, while intoxicated, 
confessed to the girl that he was already 
married when he pretended to marry 
her, and had a wife and children a few 
miles away. Jane left him and went 
back to her father’s cabin. Her father 
being still away, she did not think 
anyone knew what had happened. Only 
one person did, but he—Martin—began 
then and there to blackmail Jane. 

A telegram from New York sum- 
mons Jane and her father to the death- 
bed of Jane’s mother. Mr. Graham, 
a wealthy New Yorker at the Yukon 
on business, has just asked Jane to 
marry him, but she has refused. All 
their little stock of money is needed for 
the home trip, but Martin appears and 
compels Jane to give him a hundred 
dollars. Jack’s brother Ned—also in 
love with Jane—comes in and sees her 
do so. He forces Martin to return the 
money and then learns the whole miser- 
able story from Jane. 

Ned persuades Jane to accept money 
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from him for her journey home and as- 
sures her he will protect her in the 
future from Jack. A few moments 
later, however, word is brought to them 
that Jack has been killed in a brawl in 
a saloon. Jane, in lieu of payment of 
her father’s many debts to Ned, per- 
suades him to accept a mine that stands 
in her name. Ned, believing it to be 
worthless, accepts it. 

The story is taken up a year later in 
the second act. Jane has married Gra- 
ham and has a child. She is very happy. 
Owing to her husband’s jealous nature, 
she has told him nothing about Jack. 
In the meantime, Ned has discovered 
that Jane’s mine is worth millions and, 
feeling that he is defrauding her, comes 
back East to make her a present of 
half its earnings. Martin, too, has 
heard about the mine and trails Ned 
East, intending to blackmail both him 
and Jane. When Ned tells Jane’s hus- 
band what he wishes to do about the 
mine, he arouses Graham’s jealousy. 
Martin, coming in a little later, fans this 
smoldering jealousy into suspicion and 
finally into murderous rage. He con- 
vinces Graham that Jane is in reality 
the wife of Ned and that his own child 
is illegitimate. 

Jane, terror-stricken, comes to Ned 
in his room at the Hotel Astor for ad- 
vice and help. Her husband follows her, 
but Ned hides her and persuades him 
to leave the room. Certain, however, 
that his wife will come to Ned, he re- 
fuses to go farther than the hall, there- 
by cutting off Jane’s escape. Ned sends 
for Martin, again hiding Jane. This 
time he only has her step behind a cur- 
tain, as he wishes to show Martin that 
no one is in the adjoining room. Mar- 
tin comes, and everything appears to be 
going as Ned has planned until, just as 
Martin is leaving the room with the 
marked money that Ned has given him, 
he discovers Jane’s hiding place. He 
triumphantly declares that now he has 
them both just where he wants them 
and demands a preposterous sum. Jane, 
maddened by his threats, shoots and 
kills him. Jane’s husband rushes in. 
When an explanation is demanded by 
the police for her presence, he tells them 
she is his wife. 
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Ned is acquitted by the jury on a 
plea of self-defense. Jane’s husband 
still persists in his suspicions against 
them both. Jane confesses that she, not 
Ned, killed Martin; and, softened, by 
gratitude to Ned for having assumed 
her guilt, he is finally brought to hear 
and believe the true story. 

(Produced by Arthur Hammerstein. ) 


“INSIDE THE LINES” 
By Earl Derr Biggers 


CAST 

Mr. Joseph Almer Robert McWade 
Mrs. Henry J. Sherman. .Camilla Crume 
A) « Oe OR Pee Ne ee Robert Fisher 
Mr. Henry J. Sherman. .James Bradbury 
Miss Kitty Sherman Isabel Goodwin 
Mr. William Kimball. .William Keighley 
Maria Mildred Morris 

Ivan Simpson 
Sergeant Crosby. ......+.- Mayne Lynton 
Lady Crandall Anne Sutherland 
Miss Jane Gerson 
Mr. Reynolds Edward See 
Captain Woodhouse Lewis S. Stone 
Jaimihr Khan Macey Harlam 
Major-General Str George Crandall.. 

Cooper Cliffe 
Major Bishop Horace Pollack 
Maid 


A! the beginning of the present war, 
a few stranded and temporarily 
penniless American millionaires have 
drifted into the lobby of a hotel in 


Gibraltar. Their letters of credit are 
useless, but Lady Crandall, the wife of 
the Governor-General on the Rock, is 
an American and comes to their aid. 
Among them is a very attractive girl, 
Jane Gerson, a buyer for a large dress- 
making establishment in New York. 
She has a number of models she is tak- 
ing home and so far has managed to 
keep possession of them. But, alas, in 
France her passport has been taken 
away from her; without it she is 
helpless ! 

The hotel refuses her rooms. Lady 
Crandall hears her story, believes 
her and takes her to her own home. 
Before going to Lady Crandall’s, Jane 
has met at the hotel a man she has pre- 
viously encountered several times in 
her travels on the Continent. He rep- 
resents himself to her as Captain 
Woodhouse of the British army. He 
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has been sent here, he tells her, by his 
government. She speaks of having 
seen him in Berlin, but he entreats her 
not to do so again and tells her that, 
although he cannot explain the reason, 
it is vitally important that they should 
appear never to have met each other 
before. ; 

No sooner is Jane gone than it is 
disclosed that Woodhouse is not Wood- 
house at all, but a German spy. The 
hotel keeper has been expecting him 
and gives him certain information that 
he desires. 

The second act takes place in the 
home of the Governor-General. This 
official suspects Captain Woodhouse in 
spite of the credentials he has brought 
with him, and with another officer, 
Major Bishop, plans to trap him. But 
they have calculated without Jane. 
Jane is an American, and a dyed-in- 
the-wool Wilson neutral. It is all one 
to her whether Captain Woodhouse is 
English, French, Belgian or German. 
She loves him; she trusts him and she 
believes in him. With her aid he 
passes his cross-examination. 

In the Governor-General’s employ is 
an Indian servant, Jaimihr Khan. He 
also is a German spy, not because he 
loves Germany, but because he hates 
the conquerors of his own land. He 
aids Woodhouse,, and together they 
plan to set off the mines in the straits 
and blow up the ships of the English 
fleet. The combination that. sets off 
these mines is known only to two men; 
it is written on a paper which has 
been deposited in the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s safe. 

In the last act, Jane surprises 
Jaimihr Khan stealing this paper from 
his master’s safe. She succeeds in 
bringing the General to the room, but 
the wily Indian secures the General’s 
revolver and holds them both until 
Woodhouse arrives. Woodhouse takes 
the paper from the servant and then, 
by a quick turn, disarms him and calls 
for his men. Instead of being a Ger- 
man spy, he is an English secret serv- 
ice officer sent to trap the men who 
have been working with him. 
(Produced by J. Fred Zimmermann, Jr., 

and William Harris, Jr.) 
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“THE RENTED EARL” 
By Salisbury Field 
CAST 
Mrs. Sanderson-Burr ............ Yass 
Sukgidessa es Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Dorothy Manners......... Alice Lindahl 
Mrs. Answorth. Teresa Maxwell-Conover 


The Earl of*Carmondale............. 
Lawrence D’Orsay 


Barry Randolph......... Douglas Wood 
Maude Randolph....... Olive Templeton 
Freddy Gatewood....... Schuyler Ladd 
Archibald J. Beamer...... Albert Brown 
MRR sien sickg wes vy) tees Leonard Grey 


HE social ambitions of Mrs. Sander- 
son-Burr are being blighted. For 
some reason Lenox, where she has built 
a beautiful home, will have none of her. 
Humiliated and discouraged, she is 
about to give up the fight, when one 
Archibald Beamer presents himself on 
urgent business. He knows all about 
her troubles and tells her that for three 
thousand dollars he can plant her firmly 
at the top of the social ladder just where 
she wishes to stand. 

But how? Has Mrs. Sanderson-Burr 
ever known anyone to refuse an in- 
vitation to dine with an Earl? No, she 
never has. Very well, ask her friends 
to dine with one at her house. But 
where is the Earl? Mr. Beamer has 
him—and he is genuine. His rental is 
one thousand dollars per or. Mrs. 
Sanderson-Burr accepts the offer. The 
Earl—Mr. Beamer explains—is sensi- 
tive, and is to be treated as a bona-fide 
guest ; no mention to him of the bargain 
must be made under any circumstances. 
Also, Mrs. Sanderson-Burr is to pre- 
tend to know an intimate friend of 
the Earl’s and to be entertaining him. 

The Earl appears. He is thoroughly 
a gentleman, simple, charming and 
gracious. That he is being exploited by 
Beamer is absolutely unknown ‘to him. 
His reason for coming to America was 
to try to recoup his shattered fortune 
by raising cattle on a Canadian ranch, 
which Beamer had promised to secure 
for him. That was his ostensible rea- 
son for coming, but back of it lurked 
another. The year before, in Paris, he 
had rescued an American girl from the 
insolence of a Parisian. The girl had 


thanked him—and then vanished. But 
To him she 


he could not forget her. 
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typified everything that was beautiful 
in womanhood. 

The Earl is anxious to get to his 
ranch and—knowing nothing of Beam- 
er’s bargain—declares he cannot accept 
Mrs. Sanderson-Burr’s invitation. But 
the appearance of Mrs. Sanderson- 
Burr’s niece Dorothy suddenly causes 
him to change his mind. She is the girl 
for whom he is searching. 

Many complications naturally arise 
on account of the Earl’s false position 
in Mrs. Sanderson-Burr’s household. 
They are enhanced by a jealous suitor 
of Dorothy’s. The Earl’s innaté breed- 
ing saves many awkward situations, as 
his simple fineness of character thwarts 
the dastardly attempts of his caddish 
rival to put him in the wrong. 

It is not until after Dorothy has 
promised to become his wife that the 
Earl learns of Beamer’s outrageous 
contract with Mrs. Sanderson-Burr. 
Dorothy is true-blue, however, and be- 
lieves his denial of complicity in the 
affair—and so does everyone else be- 
fore the final curtain falls. 

(Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd.) 


“ELGA” 
By Gerhart Hauptmann 
CAST 
VW MONGNE conc SSiscctic Clifford Devereux 
FIASOROONE 600 ch 45.0 5003 2 Leonard Young 
OME KGS os Gi ka6 5 see John Blair 
Count Starschenski........... John Blair 
Marina, his mother...... Caroline Caffin 
De NeW ees no Celia Randolph 
Bectuti ge saeks Hedwig Reicher 


g 
Grischka, Elga’s brother. .Roland Young 
Dimitri, Elga’s brother...Arvid Paulson 


Te SHWE Poco Se Kraft Walten 
PRovie foe Nee a Mirzah Cheslir 
Cf) 1s eR era are John S. O’Brien 


.KNIGHT stops overnight in a 

monastery in Poland. He is lodged 
in an old room in a tower. His servant 
tells him that the room is haunted and 
an old monk further excites his imag- 
ination by hinting at the tragedy in the 
life of the monastery’s founder. He 
does not tell the knight the story— 
merely vaguely refers to its moral, 
which goes to prove that all earthly joy 
is illusive. The voices of the monks 
chanting the mass lull the knight into 
troubled sleep. 
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In his dream the tragedy of the 
founder of the monastery, Count Star- 
schenski, is reénacted. The first scene 
of his dream depicts the happiness of 
the Count. He adores his wife and their 
little daughter. Formerly of a morose 
and unhappy disposition, he cannot 
cease to marvel at the joy that love has 
brought him. His wife Elga is a wild, 
passionate creature, of noble birth, but, 
owing to her father’s political intrigu- 
ing, reduced to beggary at the time of 
their meeting. Her brothers are using 
the Count, who is loyal to the King, fer 
their own ends. Elga warns her hus- 
band, but his love for her is too great 
for him to deny anything to anyone 
connected with her. His old steward 
also warns him that a secret messenger 
comes constantly to the castle. 

The second scene of the dream shows 
Elga’s deception of her husband. The 
secret messenger is her lover. She has 
turned traitor to her brothers only to 
make her husband’s trust in her deeper. 
She has deceived him from the begin- 
ning. Even the child whom the Count 
loves so dearly is not his own. The old 
steward tracks the lover to Elga’s room, 
but he escapes, and the blame is placed 
on the serving girl of the Countess. 


Four Plays by the Wa 


“LICENSED” 
By Basil Lawrence 


Janet Ransome 
Mrs. Ransome, her mother 


Josephine A. Meyer 

Rev. John Tanner....George C. Somnes 
“LICENSED” tells the story of a be- 
lated wedding ceremony. Shortly 
before the arrival of the minister at the 
home of the bride-to-be the bridegroom 
dies. The frenzied girl tries to per- 
suade the minister to sign the certificate 
of marriage, so that her unborn child 
may be regarded as legitimate. At first 
he refuses, but is ultimately won over 
by the pleading of the girl’s mother. 
During the argument that precedes his 
final acquiescence, the girl becomes so 
bitter at what she considers the hypoc- 
risy of the conventional that she de- 
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Although the Count’s understanding 
of the true state of affairs is thorough, 
he permits himself to be hoodwinked 
by Elga rather than relinquish the joy 
he has found in her love. He cannot, 
however, deceive himself for long. 
Elga’s little child brings him a min- 
iature of her mother’s lover, and the 
child’s resemblance to it leaves no room 
in his mind for doubt. 

He travels to Warsaw, finds his 
wife’s lover and, under guise of friend- 
ship, brings him home as his guest. 

Elga brazens out her meeting with 
her lover, but Orginski, the latter, is not 
of such stern stuff and soon confesses 
his guilt. The Count hands him over 
to his steward, who murders him, 

The sixth vision which comes to the 
sleeping knight is the confronting of 
Elga with her murdered lover. His 
body has been laid out in the sable- 
draped bed in which the knight is sleep- 
ing. Hatred and rage wring from Elga 
a full but unrepentant confession. 

The last scene is the awakening of the 
knight, who, horror-stricken, springs 
from the catafalque in which he has 
been lying and hurries from its gloom 
into the sunshine of the outer world. 
(Produced by Mr. Emanuel Reicher.) 


shington Square Players 


clares she would rather her child be 
born outside the pale of their time- 
honored respectability than within its 
narrow, soul-crushing limitations. She 
leaves her mother and the minister in 
what she believes to be righteous indig- 
nation. Her mother, however, secures 
the license. 


“EUGENICALLY SPEAKING” 
By Edward Goodman 
CAST 
Una Braithewaite Florence Enright 
Mr. Braithewaite, her father 
George C, Somnes 


Karl Karsten 


George Coxey 
Ralph Roeder 


A Man Servant 


YOUNG woman of advanced ideas 
goes in search of a eugenic mate. 
She finds him in the humble position of 
a car conductor. She refuses to accept 
a refusal from him and, by bribing him, 
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persuades him to come to her home and 
be presented to her father. She an- 
nounces him as her future husband and 
compels her father to give his consent, 
but the young man finally makes him- 
self heard and declares that he already 
has a wife with whom he is perfectly 
satisfied. He, thereupon, having de- 
cidedly the best of the situation, per- 
suades his was-to-have-been father-in- 
law to promise him a good job and, 
after dropping a few words of advice 
to his eugenic captor, departs. 


“INTERIOR” 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


CAST 
In the Garden 
The Old Man Walter Frankl 
The Stranger 
Mary, granddaughter of The Old Man 
Beatrice Savelli 
Martha, granddaughter of The Old 
Man Ruth Vivian 
A Peasani 


The Father 

The Mother Josephine A. Meyer 
The Elder Daughter. .....Edwina Behre 
The Younger Daughter...Marion Ballin 


In the House 


“INTERIOR” is one of Maurice 

Maeterlinck’s little dramas for 
Marionettes. Through the windows of 
a cottage is seen a happy, peaceful fam- 
ily : the father, the mother. with a sleep- 
ing child in her arms, and two young 
girls. It is night-time, and the glow of 
the lamp shows the room clearly from 
the dark garden outside. The keynote 
of the scene is tranquil security. Into 
the garden in front of the house come 
two men, “The Old Man” and “The 
Stranger.” They have come to break 
to the family the news of the drowning 
of the third daughter, but the courage 
of “The Old Man” weakens as he looks 
in through the window at the tranquil 
scene. He dreads the terrible blow 
that is about to descend upon the house- 
hold, and procrastinates. 

Presently he is joined by his grand- 
daughter Mary, who tells him that the 
bearers are approaching with the body 
of the dead girl; but she too is un- 
nerved by the spectacle of the uncon- 
scious victims of destiny within the 
lighted room, and begs “The Old Man” 
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to wait until morning. Martha, another 
granddaughter, enters, telling them the 
body is outside the gate. “The Old 
Man” realizes the suffering can no 
longer be delayed and enters the cottage. 

He is seen entering the room. At 
first he evidently hesitates, but finally 
the apprehension, which quickly turns 
to confirmed horror, of the inmates of 
the room, tells those in the garden that 
the stricken family knows what has be- 
fallen them. 

After a few hurried, anxious ques- 
tions they all leave the room; “The Old 
Man” tries to prevent the mother from 
going, but she will not be held back. 
The little child still sleeps peacefully. 
His hour of realization is not yet come. 

There is not a word spoken by the 
family within the cottage, but their 
poignant grief and despair are brought 
very close to the audience. 


“ANOTHER INTERIOR” 


CAST 
. (In order of entry) 

A Good Angel in the Flesh. .Floyd Dell 
A Bad O Griffin Barry 
Dissolvents in the Flesh 
Carbon Dioxide Vincent Cicatelli 
Hydrogen Sulphide...Romualdo Bufano 
Butyree Acs «0 occ icacat Arthur Balsamo 
Hydrochloric Acid...Charles Frattelone 

Joseph Popino 
Passers-by in the Flesh 
A Cocktail Albert Boni 
An Oyster Helen Westley 
{ Josephine Gotsch 
Three Sauces.... eee MacGuire 
Josephine Nivesson 
A Ho H 


Javse . I. Day 
An Irresistible Liqueur... Philip Moeller 


"THE stage is hung with draperies of 

cylindrical form, and represents the 
inside of the stomach of one Mr. Smith. } 
The time of the action is “during Mr. | 
Smith’s dinner.” A voice is heard from 
above ordering a cocktail, oysters and | 


other gastronomic delights. 
delicacies enter the stomach of Mr. 
Smith, they are seized upon by-the gas- | 
tric juices. There are frequent commo- | 
tions when Mr. Smith asks too much of | 
these willing servitors; and the good) 
angel, who is seated at one side of the} 
interior, during these seizures doubles 
up in agony and fear. - 
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